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Abortion 

Bibliography 

Induced abortion, in contrast to spontaneous abortion, is the deliberate termination of an establishec 
Induced abortion is a universal phenomenon, present in every known culture — literate or preliterate, 
modern. What has differed has been the safety of the methods used; how widespread the practice h 
especially relative to contraception and infanticide; and the role of church and state. 

Induced abortion was certainly practiced in ancient societies. The oldest known recipe for abortifacie 
an ancient Egyptian papyrus dating back to 1550 BCE, which lists substances that terminate pregna 
second, and third trimesters. Ancient Greeks also used herbal abortifacients, including silphium (a gi 
pennyroyal, and myrrh; modern analyses suggest that many of these were effective. Abortion was c< 
ancient Greece and Rome, although not nearly as widespread as infanticide. The timing of animatioi 
was of great interest to Greek philosophers. Aristotle (384-322 BCE) hypothesized that the fetus had 
of souls: vegetable, animal, and rational. He also believed that animation occurred in the male fetus 
conception and in the female fetus after eighty days. Among Romans, the prevailing view was that tr 
became a person, an entity with a soul, only at the time it began to breathe. 

Abortion practices varied widely among early Christians, who generally believed that fetuses did not 
until sometime after conception. Saint Augustine (354-430 CE) accepted Aristotle's theory of delayec 
the female fetus and contributed his own description of fetal development: the first six days in milky 1 
days for it to turn to blood, twelve days for the mass of blood to solidify, and eighteen more days for 
become fully formed with all of its members. 

During the Middle Ages, a woman was considered to have had an abortion only if a formed fetus wa 
Abortion among Christians remained a local issue, and penances imposed for procuring abortions v; 
among localities. In the thirteenth century, the Christian philosopher Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-1274 
upon the ideas of his predecessors, accepting Aristotle's view that male semen alone had the power 
reasoned that since beings tend to reproduce their own kind, the products of conception ordinarily w 
Females must result from flaws in the semen or an act of God, such as the south wind. Aquinas's id< 
Pope Innocent IV (d. 1254), who declared that abortion before the infusion of the soul was not homic 

The papal position did not change again for three centuries. In 1 588 Pope Sixtus V (1 521 -1 590) dec 
whoever practiced abortion, which he believed to be premeditated murder, was to be excommunicat 
death. In 1 591 Pope Gregory XIV (1 535-1 591 ) withdrew these penalties for the sin of abortion, whicl 
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were too severe in light of the debate on animation or ensoulment. This remained the Catholic Churc 
policy until 1869, when Pope Pius IX (1792-1878) restored Sixtus V's declaration, thus eliminating ai 
between an animated and an unan-imated fetus. 

Despite its change in doctrine, the Catholic Church did not play an important role in the passage of z 
legislation in either England or the United States during the nineteenth century. At the beginning of tl 
century, English common law, which also applied in the United States, allowed induced abortion unti 
quickening, that is, when the woman first feels fetal movements, usually between the fourth and fifth 
pregnancy. The change in British law occurred in 1803 when induced abortion was made illegal thro 
pregnancy. The change in American law occurred somewhat later through two waves of state antiab 
legislation. 

The first wave occurred between 1821 and 1841. Ten states and one territory enacted legislation to 
abortions illegal. Connecticut passed the first statute in 1821 , prohibiting the administration of poisor 
postquickening abortions. In 1828 New York banned postquickening abortions by all methods. Other 
politicians and physicians, there was little popular support for these laws, and they were almost neve 

Massachusetts launched the second wave of antiabortion legislation in 1846 with a law that ignored 
quickening and included jail sentences and fines for attempted abortions. New York followed suit in 1 
and passed an abortion law that also disregarded quickening and prescribed punishments for abortk 
abortion patients. Between 1840 and 1880, forty antiabortion state laws were passed. By 1910 indue 
any stage was a criminal offense in every state except Kentucky. The only exception was a therapei 
performed to save the pregnant woman's life. However stringent, these state laws were ineffective ir 
abortions — reliable estimates show that abortion rates climbed throughout the nineteenth century. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, an estimated one in three pregnancies ended in abortioi 
abortions were illegal and unregulated, resulting in high morbidity and mortality rates for poor and ru 
rationale for therapeutic abortions had also expanded over time. For women who had access to phy; 
induced abortions became relatively safe by the mid-twentieth century. Not surprisingly, the medical 
became a principal advocate for reforming the antiabortion laws for which it had lobbied in the previc 

Abortion was legalized in the United Kingdom in 1967 and throughout the United States in 1973. Wh 
changes occurred within about five years of each other, their paths were almost totally divergent. In 
was liberalized after a fierce political campaign. In the United States, abortion reform occurred judici; 
through legislative deliberation. In both counties, deaths from abortions plummeted after the abortior 
liberalized, but these reformed policies have not settled the abortion debate in either country. Howev 
politics have been far more contentious in the United States than in the United Kingdom. 

In 1973 the U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Roe v. Wade overturned existing state laws by holding 
woman's right to choose abortion was constitutionally protected as part of her right to privacy. This d 
prohibited any level of government from interfering with a woman's right to obtain an abortion during 
trimester except to require that it be performed by a licensed physician. During the second trimester, 
only the power to regulate abortion in ways designed to preserve and protect the woman's health. In 
trimester, the protection of fetal life became a compelling reason to justify state interference with a w 
obtain an abortion. Beyond these broad parameters, individual states were free to regulate other ast; 
abortion. 

By permitting considerable state discretion, Roe v. Wade federalized, rather than nationalized, abort 
Consequently, state abortion laws differ widely in terms of parental involvement, informed consent, e 
poor women. Since Roe, the U.S. Supreme Court has decided over thirty abortion-related cases em; 
the states. The changing composition of the Court has meant that American abortion case law has c 
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time. 

A key question that remained in the early twenty-first century was whether the U.S. Supreme Court \ 
the Roe decision. Such a decision would have serious ramifications. In the 2000s, about one in three 
United States had an abortion by the age of forty-five. 

SEE ALSO Birth Control; Roe v. Wade> 
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Abortion Rights 

INTERNATIONAL ABORTION LAWS 

ABORTION LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 

ROE V. WADE (1973) 

AFTER ROE V. WADE 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Abortion (also known as induced abortion, to distinguish it from miscarriage) is the intentional termin 
pregnancy prior to the time when the embryo or fetus is viable. Abortion rights refers to the claim tha 
liberty that is or ought to be protected by law. 

INTERNATIONAL ABORTION LAWS 

Internationally, abortion is legal for about two-thirds of the world's population. Abortion laws vary wid 
some countries is available on demand (for any reason) throughout part or all of pregnancy. In some 
illegal under all circumstances. Some countries take a middle path in which access to abortion is reg 
prohibited. In these countries legal restrictions, along with the seriousness of the reasons necessary 
an abortion, tend to increase along with the gestational age of the fetus. The reasons for permitting i 
include maternal life and health (sometimes including mental health), pregnancy resulting from rape, 
economic factors, and defects in the fetus. 

ABORTION LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States, prior to the nineteenth century, early abortion was largely unregulated. Commo 
considered abortion at most a misdemeanor if it occurred prior to quickening (the perception of move 
fetus, generally in the fourth month of pregnancy). Termination of early pregnancy was commonly sp 
abortion but as restoration of blocked menstruation, which could be accomplished by taking abortifac 
drugs or by mechanical means. Between 1820 and 1900, however, laws were passed by every state 
abortion at any stage of pregnancy, except to save the life of the pregnant woman. The American Mi 
Association (AMA) advocated for restrictive abortion laws on the grounds that pregnancy was a cont 
process, that quickening was not a true indicator of the beginning of fetal life, and that to end fetal lifi 
abortion was unethical unless the pregnant woman's life was endangered. 

During the period in which abortion was illegal, it was still practiced, whether outside the law or by p\ 
within the law (sometimes broadly interpreted). Public concern with the issue of abortion increased ii 
the well-publicized case of Sherri Finkbine, an Arizona woman who sought an abortion in 1962 after 
thalidomide (a drug known to cause serious birth defects) during her pregnancy. From 1962 to 1965 
thousands of babies with birth defects following a rubella outbreak further contributed to public conc< 
eighteen states, with the support of the AMA, had adopted less restrictive abortion laws. However, ir 
and early 1 970s abortion came to be identified as primarily a women's issue rather than a medical is 
been in the past. Women's groups such as the National Organization for Women (NOW) and the Na 
Association for the Repeal of Abortion Laws (NARAL) were founded. These and other groups identif 
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a right of women and called for the repeal, rather than the reform, of abortion laws. 
ROE V. WADE (1973) 

In 1973 the U.S. Supreme Court handed down opinions in two cases, Roe v. Wade (an appeal of a c 
Texas) and Doe v. Bolton (a Georgia case). The majority opinion held that the right of privacy that e> 
Constitution (often attributed to the Ninth and Fourteenth Amendments) "is broad enough to encomp 
decision whether or not to terminate her pregnancy" (Section VIII). The court held that the right to an 
absolute, meaning that it can be justifiably infringed for the sake of other interests such as those in "i 
health, in maintaining medical standards, and in protecting potential life" (Section VIII). The opinion \ 
importantly, that the word "person" in the Fourteenth Amendment did not "include the unborn" (Sectii 
basis of these principles, the justices set up a framework for abortion laws in which each trimester (tl 
pregnancy could be treated somewhat differently. In the first trimester, no state interference with abc 
permitted. Beginning in the second, the states could regulate abortion for the sake of protecting the I 
pregnant woman, and at the point of fetal viability, the states could enact legislation designed to prot 
the fetus, except when abortion was necessary to protect the pregnant woman's life or health. 

AFTER ROE V. WADE 

This landmark decision was celebrated by supporters of the repeal of abortion laws (pro-choice grou 
by groups who were pro-life (those in favor of restrictive abortion laws, such as the National Right to 
Committee). At the state level, between 1973 and 1989 several hundred laws were passed to regula 
example by allowing a spouse or parent to overrule the pregnant woman's abortion decision, requirir 
hour waiting periods, or by enacting other restrictions. Many of these laws were challenged and rejei 
they did not accord with the framework set forth in Roe. Other laws, such as a requirement of parent 
for dependent minors, were upheld. In Webster v. Reproductive Health Services (1989), the Suprem 
seemed ready to reject Hoe when it upheld a Missouri law that declared that human life began at coi 
that required second-trimester tests of the fetus for viability. The decision referred to the trimester frs 
as "rigid" and "unworkable" (Devins 1996, p. 66). However, in Planned Parenthood of Southeastern 
Casey (1 992), the court affirmed the central principles of Roe, including "recognition of the right of th 
choose to have an abortion before viability and to obtain it without undue interference from the State 
The court rejected the trimester framework, adopting instead the standard of an undue burden and s 
undue burden exists, and therefore a provision of law is invalid, if its purpose or effect is to place a s 
obstacle in the path of a woman seeking an abortion before the fetus attains viability" (Section IV). 

In addition to challenges from state legislatures, other challenges to (and affirmations of) the Roe fra 
from members of Congress and from the executive branch. The Hyde Amendment to a 1976 Depart 
Education, and Welfare appropriations bill resulted in an end to Medicaid funding for abortion. Congi 
several proposals that would have either affirmed or overturned the basic principles of Roe, but did r 
them. Congress also used its oversight of federal judicial appointments as an occasion to question c 
concerning their views of abortion rights. Particular issues that have galvanized debate in the years 1 
have included that of late-term abortion and of the contraceptive RU-486, sometimes called the abor 

Ethical debates concerning abortion turn on the questions of whether the fetus should be regarded a 
being with rights (and if so, at what point in its development it acquires these rights), as well as the e 
pregnant woman has a moral obligation to bring a fetus to term, even if doing so requires that her ov 
compromised or sacrificed. Depending on the answers to these questions, abortion may be viewed i 
individual woman's right, or as an area in which some degree of state regulation is warranted. 

SEE ALSO Abortion; Pro-Choice/Pro-Life; Roe v. Wade; Women and Politics; Women's Liberation; 
Movement 
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Activism 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Activism refers to action by an individual or group with the intent to bring about social, political, econi 
ideological change. This change could be directed at something as simple as a community organiza 
institution or as complex as the federal government or the public at large. In most cases, but not all, 
directed toward the support or opposition of a controversial issue. Such issues range from basic hun 
Blau and Moncada 2005) to the rights of gay men and lesbians (see Hunter et al. 1992) to antiwar oi 
sentiments over the Iraq War. 
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The First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution guarantees the right of the people to "petition the govc 
redress of grievances." While earlier drafts of the First Amendment simply addressed the needs of tl" 
assemble and petition, later drafts included the rights of free speech, freedom of the press, and relig 
the right to these freedoms is a matter of debate. Laws such as the Patriot Act, passed shortly after 1 
1 1 , 2001 , attacks on the World Trade Center in New York City and the Pentagon near Washington, I 
the authority of U.S. law enforcement agencies under the rhetoric of terrorism and limit the constitute 
U.S. citizens. In addition, rights to assembly are often viewed by law enforcement agencies and govi 
organizations as a political threat. As a result, there are countless cases in U.S. history where alterc; 
law enforcement and organizing groups, even peaceful assemblies, have resulted in violence. For in 
in Los Angeles over immigration rights on May 6, 2007, was disrupted when police officers fired rubt 
the crowd and pummeled television crews and other journalists with batons (Kahn 2007). 

Activism can take many forms, including such actions as civil disobedience, rioting, striking by union 
or institutional lobbying, verbal or physical confrontation, various forms of terrorism, and the use of rr 
media to draw attention to particular issues. The rise of the Internet has allowed new forms of activis 
and has also allowed many small, local issues to gain a wider audience and in some cases worldwic 
Activism is a necessary vehicle for progressive and social change (see Bonilla-Silva 2006). Major mi 
as the civil rights movement represent examples of what large-scale activism can accomplish given 
historical conditions and group collectivities. 

In addition to individual or group-level activism, there are centers and organizations whose sole purp 
promote social change through awareness and the bridging of theory and practice. Examples of sue 
include Loyola University-Chicago's Center for Urban Research and Learning, a public sociology ce 
promotes research addressing community needs and that involves community organizers at all level 
research process. Similarly, Project South, a leadership-development organization located in the soi 
States, works with communities in bottom-up activism over issues pertaining to social, racial, and ec 

SEE ALSO Civil Liberties; Civil Rights; Civil Rights Movement, U.S.; Human Rights; Political Parties 
Resistance; Revolution; Social Movements; Women's Movement 
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Africa 

This entry contains the following: 

I. HISTORY 
Sylvie Kande 

II. POLITICAL AND CULTURAL AGENDAS 
Sylvie Kande 

III. ART AND LITERATURE 
Sylvie Kande 

IV. RELIGIONS 
David Ogungbile 

I. HISTORY 

The gendering of African studies constitutes one of the most significant epistemological breakthroug 
decades of the twentieth century. From the African Eve to the first African female elected president, 
indeed assumed a pivotal role in shaping African history, and, in turn, major historical episodes such 
and decolonization have considerably affected their status. Moreover, as African cultures have so fa 
notions that at birth individuals are endowed with both a male and a female principle, and that the ge 
complement one another, women have been perceived as invaluable direct or symbolic participants 
of society. 

The significance of African women's contributions has, however, often been played down by the corr 
patriarchy and racism. African women who have internalized these repressive ideologies have often 
practices detrimental to their health and freedom, such as clitoridectomy or arranged marriages, and 
the carriers of the heaviest loads in terms of production and reproduction, in exchange for a few cou 
most notably in the spiritual realm. This awareness has encouraged new generations of African worr 
to change and self-representation, for both the preservation of their interests and the increased well- 
continent as a whole. 

PREHISTORY TO COLONIAL TIMES 
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The specific challenges attached to reconstituting African history — namely the preference shared by 
African societies for an oral mode of memorization; the deleterious effect of climate, wars and poveri 
documents; and the weight of a widely diffused corpus of texts and images that grossly distorted Afri 
are compounded, when it comes to writing a history of women in precolonial times, with historiograp 
resulting from the gender-blind approach characteristic of both the humanities and social sciences, v 
1990s. The relative disinterest for women as historical agents stems also from the nationalist climate 
which African history gained recognition as a discipline: Emphasis was put on decolonizing knowledi 
on checking it for gender biases. New scholarship is actively working, not only at filling the gaps, but 
gendering the disciplines. 

"Pre-her-story" 

According to genetic studies conducted in the mid-1980s, the most recent common matrilineal ances 
alive today lived 150,000 years ago in East Africa. Through mitochondrial DNA — that is, organelles p 
mothers to offspring — scientists have reconstituted an unbroken line of daughters back to the so-call 
mitochondrial or African Eve. The ancillary idea that "Eve" is older than "Adam" similarly is related to 
myths of origin that ultimately "link human life directly with God through woman," according to the th( 
Mbiti. For instance, according to the Akposso people from Togo, God (Uwolowu), in his process of c 
made a woman and bore with her the first child. For the Ibibio people of Nigeria, God is the mother-c 
Eka Abassi. A Fon myth from Benin refers to Mawu, the supreme god, as the male or female offsprir 
primordial mother, Nana Buluku. 

Women could arguably be credited also with the Neolithic Revolution that occurred possibly as early 
in the Nile Valley. The invention of agriculture and the attendant process of sedentarization could be 
of the previous task of plant gathering, probably undertaken by women who thus gained extensive ki 
vegetation growth and reproduction (Laberge 2001). Several myths of origin corroborate this hypothi 
drought, Kipsigi women would have found a grass seed that had germinated in elephant dung. After 
planted more, enabling a stronger Kipsigi community to control the region located in what is today Ki 
Ly 1979). Indeed, from ancient times until the first decades of the twentieth century, agriculture in Af 
the preserve of women, who developed a "hoe culture" everywhere except in the Sahel region (Baur 

Women in Ancient Egypt and Roman Africa (3000 BCE-sixth century BCE) 

Ancient Egyptian civilization, born out of the demographic concentration around the Nile that accomf 
Sahara's desertification (9000-3000 BCE), most likely granted women a unique form of gender equa 
by both Egyptian and foreign sources. Though made "ladies of the house" by marriage, women mov 
out of the public sphere without a veil. They could also theoretically serve in any professional positio 
hands to high priests. Documents show them steering cargo ships and holding scribal palettes as w< 
indication that the female elite was literate. In the Old Kingdom, fifth to sixth dynasties, Peseshet, the 
physician in world history, headed a department of female colleagues, while Nebet was one of the tv 
held the title of vizier, judge, and magistrate. 

Endowed with full legal and economic rights, Egyptian women could independently manage property 
and enter into any type of contract. Though rarely pharaohs themselves, women, as carriers of the n 
conferred authority to the rulers by marriage or filiation. The pharaoh himself had to rule in accordan 
principles of cosmic harmony symbolized by a female deity, Maat (Lumpkin 1984). Some royal womi 
themselves through their political or military genius. Queen Ahhotep (sixteenth dynasty, c. 1560-1 5c 
received the highest military decoration, the Order of the Fly, for her campaigns against the Hyksos. 
Hatshepsut (eighteenth dynasty, r. 1503-1482 BCE) was so revered for her campaigns against Nubi 
ordered the obliteration of her images. Nefertiti (eighteenth dynasty, fourteenth century BCE) ruled a 
her husband, Akhenaton (also known as Amenhotep IV), and led a religious revolution. Arsinoee II (i 
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BCE) was deified in her lifetime. Cleopatra (r. 51-30 BCE), the last great ruler of the Ptolemaic era, c 
suicide after a brilliant political career. 

The names of women such as Perpetua and Monica remain attached to the history of early Christiar 
Africa. After a first mission was established in Alexandria in the first century CE, Christianity spread \ 
Berber North Africa. One of the first North African Christian martyrs was Perpetua, a young mother t 
Carthago who left a diary detailing her reasons for seeking martyrdom in 203. Monica, the mother of 
Augustinus (354-430), also known as St. Augustine of Hippo, one of the founding fathers of Roman 
was the main agent of his conversion. She accompanied her son, then a Manichaean, to Italy and b< 
Ambrose to mentor him. She died on their way back to Africa, shortly after his baptism in 387. 

Women and Islam (seventh century CE-) 

The spread of Islam into African societies from the seventh century on had an ambivalent effect on t 
women. Critical of the African premium placed on fecundity over chastity, Muslim visitors or African c 
sought to dismantle the existing local religions. They consequently undermined women's spiritual po 
introducing limited reforms in their favor, such as the restriction of polygyny to four wives and the ab< 
circumcision in Timbuktu (lliffe 2007). In its efforts to impose patrilineal rules of succession, Islam en 
resistance, as illustrated by the war waged by Kahina, a female Christian or Jewish leader of the ma 
Berbers. After wrestling Carthage from Arab control, Kahina decided on an ill-fated scorched-earth p 
was eventually defeated in 702. 

The literacy Islam brought to sub-Saharan Africa led, from the twelfth century on, to the opening of li 
house Islamic texts, as well as learning centers for the African production of knowledge in various di: 
religion to prosody and from astronomy to the political sciences. Among the estimated one million m 
written in Timbuktu and its vicinity, a sizable number were either copied or written by women (Haidai 
weight such as Sheikh Usman dan Fodio (1754-1817), sultan of the Sokoto califate and prominent I 
condemned women's illiteracy in writing. His daughter, Nana Asma'u (1793-1864), a scholar and po 
the Yan Taru movement for African female intellectuals who made the hajj, the Muslim pilgrimage to 

Women and Slavery 

Valued workers, African women have been massively sold on the domestic (African), transatlantic, a 
markets. In fact, the majority of slaves in sub-Saharan Africa were women (Robertson and Klein 198 
kidnapped, as related in chapter two of Olaudah Equiano's autobiography (first published in 1789), v 
were also pawned for debt repayment, as was the Nigerian novelist Buchi Emecheta's mother at the 
twentieth century. Female slaves were particularly appreciated as wives or concubines because pat< 
were granted to their husbands/owners without dowry, and divorce was unattainable. In the first deci 
twentieth century, when domestic slavery was abolished by both British and French colonial adminis 
concubines of elite men were often strategically ordered by the courts to remain in forced marriages, 
societies, such as Dahomey (present-day Benin), female slaves played pivotal roles at the court. Tw 
dynastic claims, they formed the king's personal guard as well as a pool of potential wives. The que* 
(symbolic "double" of the king rather than his biological mother) was usually a foreigner and a slave, 
postcolonial African nations, such as Mauritania and the Sudan, enslavement of both women and mi 
practiced on occasion. 

Famous for their agricultural skills, women represented 35 percent of the human cargoes in the trans 
trade. They were kept on the slave ship's deck to prevent them from inciting men to revolt, and to pr< 
gratification to the crew. One of these women who experienced the Middle Passage was Phillis Whe 
Africa around 1753, she became the first African American writer to be published. Conversely, some 
entrepreneurial women were beneficiaries of the transatlantic slave trade, such as the Euro-African i 
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(ladies) from Senegambia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (Brooks 1976). 

The Oriental slave trade — which has never been officially abolished — deported a majority of the Afric 
were marched toward the East Coast or to Middle Eastern countries, where they served mostly as d< 
concubines. To illustrate the hardships inflicted upon women and children by Swahili or Arab merchc 
missionaries published the archetypal story of Swema, a Yao girl who was sold in 1865, buried alive 
and eventually rescued (Robertson and Klein 1983). 

Women as Leaders 

Conversely, examples of African women exerting direct political leadership abound, although their p< 
on seniority, motherhood, and wealth. Semi-historical figures, such as Amina of Hausaland, credited 
extended fifteenth-, sixteenth-, or seventeenth-century Kano through military conquest, or Abla Poke 
eighteenth-century founding mother of the Baule who sacrificed her infant to save her people, coexis 
leaders who distinguished themselves in the anticolonial struggle. Nzinga (c. 1581-1663) waged aq 
war against the Portuguese who came to Angola in search of minerals and slaves. Dressed as a ma 
rumored to have kept a harem of young men performing as her "wives." Yaa Asantewa (c. 1840-192 
mother of one of the Ashanti states in Ghana, organized a massive rebellion against the protectorate 
the British in 1896. Her capture apparently required two thousand troops. Nehanda (c. 1863-1898), 
leader of the Shona, fought against Cecil Rhodes's colonization of what is now Zimbabwe, and was 
(Sweetman 1984). One of the lesser-known women fighters, Sarraounia of the Azna, who fought the 
commanders Paul Voulet and Julien Chanoine in 1899, is the eponymous character in a 1986 film di 
Hondo and based on Abdoulaye Mamani's 1980 novel. 

Women and Re/production 

Until colonization, African women's main tasks consisted of the production of subsistence food, reprc 
trade between economically complementary regions. State formation (and the husband's class), rule 
and religious and sometimes environmental contexts influenced the condition of women (Coquery-V 
But given women's dominance in the main economic sector — agriculture — their rights over land and 
generally protected (Pala and Ly 1979). Even if the cattle belonged to the male head of the family, w 
received a few heads, and had access to a piece of land, which ensured at least their partial econorr 

With a maximal fecundity ratio (one child every three years), African women have also held a "uterin 
were. Matriarchy was arguably the first state of human societies and the notion of descent through w 
characterizes the "southern cradle" of the world, according to the historian Cheikh Anta Diop (1978). 
matriarchal belt skirts Central Africa; matriarchal clusters exist in Ghana and Senegambia, and resid 
aspects, such as the notion of uterine kinship and the naming of the child after the mother, still have 
in early-twenty-first-century Africa. For instance, according to the Kikuyu myth of creation, Gikuyu an 
birth to nine daughters, after whom each of the nine main Kikuyu clans of the Moombi nation was na 
long time, the all-powerful Moombi women practiced polyandry. Moombi men, having impregnated w 
overthrew them, but could not, however, alter the clans' female names, which have lasted in Kenya i 
first century. Moreover, the social importance of the female procreative function has generated spec 
such as "woman-to-woman marriage," by which an heirless woman could acquire rights over anothe 
childbearing capacity (though not over her sexuality). 

The dowry, while granting paternity rights to the husband, entitled a woman to her kin's help in times 
Married women could request divorce, though in patriarchal communities they would lose their childr 
father's family. In rural polygamous settings, the senior wife often had the upper hand in choosing a i 
her domestic and field work. Others examples of women's resourcefulness in reducing their oppress 
included the circulation of children and the organization of "tontines" (French tontine was the equival 
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"esusu" or "osusu," which became susu in Caribbean, where the institution survives; hence also kno 
susu"), that is, rotating associations for collective labor or money savings toward the completion of ir 
projects. 

Women gained extra income and status through local and long-distance trade, and wealthy "market 
cities such as Onitsha, Lome, or Accra (today named "Mama Benz" or "Nana Benz" after their chauf 
have also acquired political influence. In 1850, for instance, Freetown women traders convinced the 
authorities to build a new market, and, similarly, in 1977 market women obtained from the Guinean T 
Sekou Toure the right to self-manage their market, as well as the legalization of private small trade ( 
Vidrovitch 1994). 

Women's esoteric knowledge entitled them to major functions in nonmonotheistic religions. Involved 
and witchcraft, women were often associated with rainmaking. For instance, Mujaji (Modjadji), the qi 
rainmaker of the Lovedu, commands such respect that both Shaka (c. 1787-1828), the Zulu king, ar 
Mandela (b. 1918), the South African political leader, invoked endorsement from the Mujaji of their re 
In addition, membership in female secret associations (such as the Sande or Bundu, a Mende initiat 
Sierra Leone) gave women a voice in communal decision-making processes. 

Conclusion 

The condition of African women in precolonial times, still insufficiently understood, remains at the co 
debate. Some scholars, such as Niara Sudarkasa (1996), have strived to demonstrate that "female" 
were clusters of statuses for which gender was one of the defining characteristics. Therefore, the no 
stratification of the early twenty-first century did not exist in precolonial Africa, and women's particips 
economic, political, religious, and artistic matters was deemed indispensable to the life of their socie 
such as Catherine Coquery-Vidrovitch (1 994), insist that women were trained from a young age, anc 
harsh rituals, to submit to male power: Defined by the three Ss — silence, sacrifice, and service — the] 
though with notable exceptions, legal minors throughout their lives. From this vantage point, the glor 
reproductive role appears to have been a mere compensation for the disregard they met in their proc 
functions. A clearer picture of the female condition in precolonial Africa would indeed require in-dept 
the plural and complex networks women simultaneously belonged to — an arrangement that was prol 
offset some of the social handicaps they experienced in both patriarchal and matriarchal communitie 

COLONIAL PERIOD 

Colonization (1880s-1960s) affected African women in contradictory ways. To a large extent, they Ic 
their own world, and their consulting role in the external affairs previously handled by men all but dis 
Redirected toward cash crop production, they were also subjected to forced labor on plantations, tak 
to pressure men into meeting production quotas, recruited to perform sexual services, and sent to cc 
camps (see the films by Jean-Marie Teno, Le malentendu colonial [The colonial misunderstanding 2 
Bate, Congo: White King, Red Rubber, Black Death [2003]). Unaware of the system of parallel chiefl 
colonizers suppressed women's autonomous organizations, in possible connivance with African patr 
laws made the husband the head of the household and imposed his name onto his wife. The dowry 
calculated in cash came to signify a new commodification of gender relations (Mama 1996). Moreovi 
were granted to women much later in the colonies than in the metropole (Goerg 1997). 

If a handful of women benefited from colonization, such as Madame Yoko, who served as paramoun 
Kpaa-Mende of Sierra Leone from 1878 to 1908, the majority vigorously expressed discontent. In 19 
to impose taxation on women in Nigeria resulted in the Igbo Women's War, with ten thousand rural v 
demonstrating against their diminishing political rights. During the Franco-Algerian War (1 954-1 962) 
ten thousand Algerian women worked for the National Liberation Front (FLN), and one out of five arr 
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involved a woman. Despite later controversies, Winnie Mandela, the "Mother of the Nation," remains 
South African women's intrepid resistance against Apartheid. In all their conflicts with the colonial (ai 
postcolonial) state, women have resorted to original strategies, such as sit-ins and invasions of offic* 
space, derisive songs, and even nudity to signify social breakdown — the latter tactic used again in 1! 
condemn violence in Coote d'lvoire. 

Yet, the colonial and postcolonial city has undeniably granted women more autonomy, allowing then 
new social identities. Escaping rural constraints, women have found in Nairobi, Kampala, or Lagos n 
income, in the area of services and commerce (including prostitution), enabling them to achieve horr 
finance their children's studies, and sometimes travel abroad. They have become a vital part of the ii 
economic sector, outside of state control. Far from their kin, they have managed to negotiate transet 
blind marriages, and have sometimes established polyandric fiefs (Gondola 1997). 

Similarly, the spread of Christianity, first by the Portuguese in the coastal areas as early as the fiftee 
and then by European and American missionaries in the nineteenth century, resulted in both limiting 
African women's freedom. As civilization was presented to Africans as coterminal with Christianity, a 
cultural changes related to spirituality, matriarchal regime, and clothing were imposed by missionarie 
mandated. Although, as a result of this, women lost their spiritual powers, as well as the economic a 
independence that made divorce, for instance, an easy and common procedure, they seized a numt 
emancipatory opportunities offered by the new religion — namely, monogamy, deferral of marriage ur 
and access to literacy, education, and employment. Consequently, most early Christians in Africa we 
According to the historian John lliffe (1995), they represented 80 percent of Anglican communicants 
1878. 

Women who found inspiration in the Biblical message but suffered racial or gender discrimination wi 
often founded or joined African Independent Churches (AlCs). Inaugurated in the Kongo with the An 
movement spearheaded by Kimpa Vita (Beatriz of the Kongo) in the early eighteenth century, a tradi 
headed independent churches developed in nineteenth- and twentieth-century Africa and was often 
that arose from the colonial situation. The new converts wished either to Africanize the clergy or to A 
Christianity itself. The issue of female circumcision, for instance, led thousands of Christians in Keny 
and 1930s to leave Protestant churches to found their own (Labode 1999). Cynthia Hoehler-Fatton ( 
that women's participation in the AlCs illustrates Africa's ability to reconcile the old and the new. The 
founding mothers for these churches rested on the precolonial concept of female mediumship, and ii 
religion often managed to incorporate elements of the local cults and spirit-possession practices. Foi 
the Luo Roho movement of western Kenya, a body of female soldiers (askeche) protected congrega 
with a local tradition of women possessed by the spirit of slain warriors. Some of the most famous fe 
the AlCs include Christianah Abiodun (Nigeria), Grace Tani (Ghana), Marie Lalou (Cote d'lvoire), Ma 
(Zimbabwe), Alice Lenshina (Northern Rhodesia [present-day Zambia]), and Gaudencia Aoko (Keny 
431). 

Ultimately, men confiscated leadership in the AlCs, and Christian conversions barely affected polygy 
Christianity, to some extent, presented itself as a foil for Islam, enabling it to construct itself as an an 
religion in nationalist eras. Yet, Christianity has grown to become one of the two major African religic 
the early twenty-first century by close to 150 million women on the continent. 

THE EARLY-TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY SITUATION 

A Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations survey of nine African countries in 1996 r 
women assume 70 percent of the agricultural activities and 100 percent of the food processing (Man 
are also responsible for procuring 80 percent of water and fuel supplies. Consequently, they bear th< 
Africa's increasingly limited access to natural resources, technology costs, obsolete customary laws, 
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migrations, which leave them in charge of men's former tasks. In Cameroon and Nigeria for instance 
replaced cultivating yams (formerly handled by men) with cultivating the less time-consuming but les 
cassava. 

The "feminization of poverty" results from a combination of factors: Globalization and its attendant cc 
prices established at the center, adjustment programs imposed by the International Monetary Fund i 
Bank, corporations' initiatives such as genetic seed sterilization or large-scale fishing — play an impoi 
development of this phenomenon. Illiteracy primarily affects girls, who are often taken from school fc 
chores or early marriages, and accounts in part for the scarcity of elected women officials. For instar 
Togolese people over fifteen years of age, 60 percent of women as compared to 27 percent of men ; 
(UNFPA 2000). In 2006 for the first time in African history, a woman was elected president, and this 
place in Liberia. In her inaugural address, Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf pledged a "fundamental break" with 
military and political violence in her country. 

Multiple forms of violence are visited upon African women. In 2003 African nations agreed in Maputc 
to end female genital mutilation, forced marriages, and punitive widowhood rituals. Yet the World He 
Organization estimates that 40 percent of African women undergo some form of "body marking," sue 
neck elongation, ablation of the uvula, or forced feeding (Coquery-Vidrovitch 1994). With new forms 
primarily target civilians, women are killed, raped, or enslaved in disproportionate numbers througho 
continent. Wangari Mathai, the Kenyan woman activist recipient of the 2004 Nobel Peace Prize — the 
woman to receive this award — is convinced that there is an environmental root to wars. Her Green B 
founded in 1 977, has employed eighty thousand women to plant 1 5 million trees and combat govern 
sponsored deforestation. Moreover, women have become the main victims of the AIDS crisis that fe< 
African context, on poverty, wars, displacements, illiteracy, and sexual violence. Its epicenter is in S< 
disenfranchised urban women between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four are particularly at risk. In 
progress made in Central Africa, gender equality is ultimately the cure for the pandemic. 

Regardless of patriarchal, colonial, or postcolonial repression, masses of women merchants and pec 
as some elite women, have fought over the years to transform their condition. Though a history of A1 
(which Gwendolyn Mikell [1994] describes as heterosexual, pro-natal, and concerned with survival) i 
written, several women who have theorized their militant practices for gender equality stand out, incl 
Casely-Hayford (1868-1960, Sierra Leone), Aoua Keita (1912-1980, Mali), Nawal El Saadawi (b. 1S 
Molara Ogundipe-Leslie (b. 1949, Nigeria), and Filomina Chioma Steady (Sierra Leone). 

SEE ALSO AIDS and HIV: I. Overview; Anthropology; Creation Stories; Daughter of the Nile Union; E 
Employment Discrimination; Female Genital Mutilation; Feminism: I. African (Sub-Saharan); Folk He 
Healing; Folklore; Gender Studies; Harems; Honor and Shame; Honor Crimes; Initiation; Menstruate 
Rape; Sex Roles; Slavery; Veiling; Violence; Virginity; Women's Human Rights. 
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Sylvie Kande 

II. POLITICAL AND CULTURAL AGENDAS 

From antiquity to the middle of the twentieth century, the European and North American production c 
on Africa distorted the image of that continent and its peoples by silencing or overpowering African v 
situation resulted from what philosopher V. Y. Mudimbe has termed the "epistemological ethno-centi 
West (Mudimbe 1988, p. 15). Moreover, although a distinct European identity emerged in the fifteenl 
the colonial conquest of new lands and the concomitant invention of race and otherness, the birth of 
self-defining cultural entity has been the product of the deportation of 12 million to 20 million Africans 
the Americas over four centuries. Consequently, it was in the diaspora rather than on the continent il 
midst of suffering that a collective African identity first coalesced. Ironically, although Africa has beer 
its relationship with Europe and North America, the African subject in discourses by Africans and noi 
generally has been presumed to be male. 

THE NAMING OF AFRICA 

The process by which the African continent was named and mapped reflects the nature of European 
involvement in that region. Referred to as Ethiopia in both the Bible and Greek historical literature, tr 
in antiquity encompassed the land west of Egypt (Libya) and the land east and south of Egypt up to i 
Chad (Ethiopia). After the Romans invaded the African shores of the Mediterranean, they renamed t 
possibly after a local population, the Afers. The adoption of the Roman name Africa in its Arabicized 
the Muslim armies that marched through the Sahara from the seventh century on inscribed that projc 
colonial tradition. Similarly, from the fifteenth century on the name Africa came to be applied to the v 
locations discovered by Portuguese navigators and eventually to the land mass defined by Bartolom 
(1457-1500) 1488 circumnavigation of South Africa. 

However, it was the sixteenth-century German cartographer Mercator (1512-1594) who imposed a £ 
challenged image of Africa. Compressing the southern hemisphere to a third of the world map, the h 
projection gives Africa a rounded, somewhat passive form that must have echoed the notion of femii 
chauvinistic world of the Renaissance, as emblematized by Vesalius and Durer's voyeuristic dissecti 
female body (Brotton 2002). Later African allegories also often associated animals or monsters and : 
the Other, who "in [her] abnormal differences, specifies the identity of the Same" (Mudimbe 1988, p. 

EARLY IMAGES AND CHARACTERIZATIONS 
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For classics scholar Frank Snowden, Jr., Greek historians' terminological decision to call Ethiopians 
both non-Egyptian Africans and Indians exemplifies the Greeks' exoticist yet nonracialist vision of thi 
whereas Mudimbe sees a tradition of locating Africans in a "geography of monstruosity" (1994, p. 78 
Herodotus (484-425 BCE) resurfacing in Pliny (23-79 CE), and redeployed in nineteenth-century Eu 
North American anthropologists' writings (1988, p. 71). The institution of slavery contributed to socia 
against Africans in the Arab world, regardless of the lack of racial prejudice in the Koran and despite 
musical, religious, and military contributions of Africans to Muslim societies. The descriptions of Sud; 
left by Arab scholars such as Al-Fazari (eighth century), Al-Bakri (eleventh century), and Ibn Battuta 
century), though colored by their interest in gold and conversion, constitute invaluable sources for th 
of medieval African history. Al-Bakri, for instance, alludes to the matriarchal organization at the courl 
men with shaved beards and women with shaved heads, and to the king's female adornments (Shilli 

Until the High Middle Ages Africa in the European imagination was associated with fabulous places, 
kingdom of Prester John, a legendary Christian priest-king identified as the Abyssinian ruler, or large 
figures, such as Mansa Musa (1312-1327), the emperor of Mali, who was represented holding agol 
Abraham Cresques (d. 1387) in his 1375 world map. Spectacular embassies from Senegambia, the 
Ethiopia created long-lasting impressions and led to both more realistic portrayals of Africans and th 
of the new convention of the dark-skinned Magus in the nativity scene (Northup 2002). 

SLAVERY AND COLONIALISM 

The massive transportation of enslaved Africans to the Americas required new narratives and new ir 
Williams (1994) argues, economic motives caused slavery, which in turn caused racism. As Africa b< 
reservoir of free laborers, Africans became Ham's offspring cursed by Noah, a race defined by the e 
local climate and devoid of intellectual abilities and human feelings. Many of the most important moc 
subscribed to those notions, from Voltaire (1694-1778) to Hegel (1770-1831). 

Colonialism reinforced the previous stereotypes. In the overarching European and North American d 
subordinates nature to culture, the colonized subject was assimilated to nature and subtly feminized 
experts the need to compare African women's precolonial and colonial conditions. For instance, the 
chieftaincy in Nigeria, with both a female leader and a male leader, was ignored in gender-blind stud 
destroyed by British indirect rule, which supported male leadership only. Though gender is a central 
analysis of kinship, linguistics, division of labor, use of space, memory, and religion, African women ' 
caricatured and neglected in anthropological studies. 

The case of Saartjie Baartman (1789-1815), the Hottentot Venus, is the attempt by scientific racism 
of bestiality on the African female body. Brought from southern Africa to Europe in 1810, Baartman v 
zoos and shows for her prominent buttocks and offered money by the French anatomist Georges Ci 
1832) to have her Hottentot apron examined. Her skeleton, genital parts, and brain were dissected s 
and preserved in the Musee de I'Homme in Paris until 1974 and were not returned to South Africa ur 
(Bancel and Blanchard 2004). 

Even after the 1920s anthropologists who participated in the deconstruction of the hegemonic notion 
and practiced participant observation in African societies paid less attention to women than photogrs 
These photographic images show, however, ahistorical women, or "metaphors for a continent willing 
possessed and penetrated by the white man" (Boetsch and Savarese 1999, p. 130), that speak prim 
desires. The French anthropologist Denise Paulme wrote in the 1985 introduction to Women of Trop 
(1960) that she "regretted most not to have previously worked with women. The image [she] broughl 
of a male world" (Heritier, p. 7). This first ethnological work dedicated to African women has been cri 
being a celebration of heroines intended to counter the colonial discourse that had portrayed African 
enslaved to an indigenous patriarchal order, and to illustrate the feasibility of the political and econor 
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the second wave of European and North American feminists demanded for themselves (Becker 200: 

AFRICANISM AND FEMINISM 

Africanism, or knowledge about Africa, constituted itself in the mid-1950s through a fusion of anthrof: 
disciplines (Mudimbe 1994). The field of Africanist gender studies has been dominated by anthropoh 
historians since its inception in the 1960s and 1970s, though literary critics have contributed their ex| 
creativity (Becker 2005). Both fields have been challenged to decolonize knowledge before and aftei 

After another shift from the mid-1970s to the late 1980s with the return of the African-woman-as-victi 
more recent feminist scholarship has deconstructed woman as a unitary category and begun examir 
previously unquestioned gender roles of men. Although black feminists such as Oyeronke Oyewumi 
Niara Sudarkasa (b. 1938) have questioned the existence of gender in precolonial times, it may seet 
condition as that of a "missing person[s] whose structure of difference produces the hybridity of race 
in the postcolonial discourse" (Bhabha 1994, p. 53) has not been used sufficiently to theorize womer 
of gender roles and tensions between traditions and modernities, both at home and in situations of n 
However, the brand of African feminism delineated in the 1980s by Filomina Steady (1996), who adv 
rehabilitation of precolonial gender dynamics, sisterhood, and a bigendered fight against racism, has 
challenged by social scientists such as Mamphela Ramphele (b. 1947). Stating that "men do not hoh 
over the potential to dominate," she suggests that viable intervention strategies should take in consic 
various social hierarchies that shape and are shaped by gender" (Olukoshi and Nyamnjoh 2006, p. 'c 

PAN-AFRICANISM 

The idea of a common African/black identity results from the collective experience of the Middle Pas 
turned various slave ports on the African coast and their adjacent hinterlands into a "Motherland" am 
ideological justification for that operation — race — into a factor in unity and even a political agenda. Tl 
diaspora, which was borrowed from Jewish history to account for the scattering of Africans througho 
rests on the notion of a lost original wholeness. Indeed, the dream of returning to the womb, clandes 
into the hole of the slave ship by the naked migrants (in W. W. Glissant's [1992] terms), provided an 
the stereotype of a quintessential^ hostile African environment. It has assigned the aspirations of sic 
descendants to another spiritual or political order. The afterlife, for instance, entailed a recrossing of 
home to Guinea, a metonymy of the continent as a whole; that myth also gave several layers of mes 
recurrent references to boats and the Promised Land in spirituals. Similarly, early diasporic nations, 
communities to the Haitian Republic, can be interpreted as enclaves in which institutions and social 
African model (Kande 1998). 

Not surprisingly, it was from Haiti, a Caribbean island under attack for its early political independent 
cultural retentions, that there came an immediate refutation of Gobineau's thesis on the inequality of 
Antenor Firmin's book De I'Egalite des races humaines (1885) was not engaged with in French intell 
(Magloire-Danton 2005), its existence and arguments constitute a landmark in the history of the pan- 
movement. 

Pan-Africanism is a movement born in the diaspora that proclaims the centrality of Africa and ackno 
bond created by a common experience of enslavement, colonialism, and racism among all people ol 
descent. Not surprisingly, a 1389 Chinese map and the 1402 Korean Kangnido anticipated the first z 
European map of southern Africa (1502), as the exchanges between China and the eastern coast of 
began as early as the second century BCE intensified between the eight and the fifteenth centuries C 
toward the liberation of the Motherland. Pan-Africanism, which ideologically brought together black ii 
as diverse as E. W. Blyden (1832-1912), Marcus Garvey (1887-1940), Adelaide Casely Hayford (1* 
Tovalou-Quenum, C. L. R. James (1901-1989), and Malcolm X (1925-1965), has a cultural wing re[ 
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the Francophone Negritude movement of the 1930s to the 1960s led by Leopold Sedar Senghor (19 
Aime Cesaire (b. 1913), and Leon Gontran Damas (1912-1978). The writings of those scholars wer< 
specifically at the rehabilitation of the African past. 

Kwame Nkrumah (1909-1972), the first president of Ghana, made pan-Africanism a state ideology, 
necessity for Africans to reconcile themselves to their triple heritage: precolonial, Euro-Christian, anc 
also pointed out that "the degree of a country's revolutionary awareness may be measured by the pc 
of its women" (Nkrumah 1969, p. 131). Another pan-Africanist head of state, Thomas Sankara (194S 
steps to draw attention to the plight of women in Burkina Faso, condemning female circumcision anc 
establishing a market day for men. 

THE CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 

The competition to (re)imagine Africa has become fiercer than ever. Superpowers and transnational 
have become interested in African mineral resources — diamonds, uranium, and oil — fostering politic; 
regions of their production. Furthermore, troubled or impoverished nations sometimes are chosen to 
factories that exploit cheap local labor for international brands or to become dumping grounds for nu 
Meanwhile, the major interest of tourists remains observing the fauna and flora in natural reserves si 
Chewore in Zimbabwe and the W park in Niger. 

International public expectations about Africa are conditioned by stereotypes that are propagated wi< 
mass media. Those stereotypes undermine the credibility of African endeavors to establish viable ci\ 
can compete in international markets and in the intellectual realm, confining African contributions to 
performing arts. Many of those stereotypes have found an additional outlet in an Afro-pessimist disci 
to which AIDS will depopulate Africa, the high fecundity rate responsible for famine and emigration, ; 
polygamy is the rule. 

Although the African continent has paid the heaviest toll in the AIDS pandemic, positive results have 
most notably in Uganda but also in Senegal, thanks to an array of strategies, including grassroots wi 
Koleba, the female head of TASO (The AIDS Support Organization) in Uganda, emblematizes the A 
against AIDS. 

Although Africa still has the world's highest African fecundity ratio with six children per woman in sixt 
countries, those figures have to be understood in a historical perspective. The second largest contirn 
accounted for 14 percent of the world population in 1700 and only 6 percent in 1900. The fecundity r 
reevaluated in light of the mortality ratio and an average life expectancy of forty-eight years, and the 
mortality ratio (9.6% compared with 0.7% in developed countries). Even with a number of megalopol 
continent is underpopulated. Birth rates, in decline since the 1990s, were expected to decrease sign 
first decades of the twenty-first century, and the concomitant aging of the population in the absence 
coverage is the most significant threat that looms over Africa. 

Well rooted in rural and urban African societies, the institution of polygamy is limited and declining. F 
husbands have on average 2 to 2.5 wives. Flourishing in precolonial rural settings in the absence of 
ownership, polygamy has become costly for city dwellers and thus has become a status symbol. It is 
result of first arranged marriages with relatives. Challenges to the traditional meaning attached to mc 
gender relations and to elder brothers' ability to control their siblings' unions, coupled with a rise in tl" 
age for educated girls, have been eroding the institution slowly (Courade 2006). 

The ability of scholars of Africa to diffuse alternative views is a key factor in epistemological change, 
early work was done by the Egyptologist Cheikh Anta Diop (1974), who succeeded in reinserting Eg; 
African map and proving its ties to other sub-Saharan cultures. The deciphering of the libraries in tht 
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vicinity of Timbuktu represents the next crucial step. Tens of thousands of manuscripts redacted in f- 
languages but written in Arabic script and covering subjects from astronomy to poetry are being exhi 
them were produced at the time of the European invention of the printing press and have the potenti 
the global understanding of African intellectual history. 
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III. ART AND LITERATURE 

African arts are an ancient component of world heritage. The discovery of 77,000-year-old artifacts- 
chunks of ochre engraved with geometric patterns — in the Blombos cave of South Africa reveals tha 
symbolic thinking associated with behavioral modernity first appeared in Africa. It had previously bee 
that rock paintings, which depict with significant regional and chromic variations, humans, animals ai 
therianthropes (semihuman, semianimal creatures), were Africa's oldest form of art. 

African arts is, however, a deceptive label that privileges visual arts (and sculpture more specifically; 
architecture, textiles, body adornment, performing arts, or literature. Indeed, for the European and N 
public, wooden masks have become emblematic of African art — although museification has generall 
these objects of their dramatic function. Additionally, the notion of African arts often still refers to sub 
artistic production, regardless of the region's crucial ties with North Africa and Ancient Egypt. Indeed 
historian Amadou Hampate Ba (1900 or 1901-1991) was able to identify evidence of such interactio 
paintings representing proto-Fulani ceremonies at the prehistoric site of Tassili-n-Ajjer. Ancient Egyp 
with the rest of Africa a number of aesthetic conventions. For instance, African carvers from Egypt a 
routinely emphasize rulers' smooth facial features to symbolize the well-being of the land, and adorn 
some female rulers — with the beard of wisdom. Implicit in the notion of African arts is also the culture 
distinction between fine arts and popular crafts, challenged by the exquisite treatment of an array of 
objects, from the Dogon heddle pulleys and the Kasai velours, to the Zulu spoons and Ashanti comb 
distinction has devalued women's artistic activities, with the exception of the famous Ndebele house 
tradition that South African painter Esther Mahlangu (b. 1935) has reinterpreted. 

The belated, though enthusiastic, reception African arts elicited in early twentieth-century Europe ult 
a thorough questioning of the universal nature of European and North American aesthetic conventio 
categories. African arts not only provided European and North American artists with new aesthetic si 
also gave anticolonial African intellectuals tangible evidence of an African philosophy needed to pref 
decolonization. 

In modern Africa, whereas the local production of arts and crafts is generally strained by the importa 
European and North American commodities and tourists' demands for affordable exotica that have n 
patronage, a growing number of artists are attempting to redefine their role as either culture brokers 
talents and as economic agents on the transnational art market. Appropriating media, techniques, ar 
both from the contemporary European and North American art scene and from precolonial African ai 
traditions, those artists have created bold fusions, or metissages. Women artists, in particular have t 
crossing aesthetic and social boundaries. 
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Contemporary African art demonstrates an acute awareness of international events, global crises, ai 
implications, studied by intensely committed artists whose gaze may nevertheless seem distanced, ( 
sarcastic. Whereas power figures (nkissi) are locally being created in response to the AIDS pandem 
painter Cheri Samba (b. 1956) depicts its urban daily reality in a cartoon-like way; Kofi Setordji (b. 1S 
created a monument to the 800,000 victims of the 1994 genocide in Rwanda, and painter Sylvia Kafr 
(Uganda) engages her audiences on politicofeminist themes, such as sustainable development. 

African arts are infinitely diverse and resist totalizing aesthetic definitions. Indeed, the paradoxical at 
signifier for art in African languages suggests a thorough dissemination of artistic creativity througho 
individual and collective life. African arts transcend binary oppositions, such as religious versus secu 
versus crafts, and culture versus nature. Indeed, spiritually charged masks or statues are also utilitai 
the context of rituals ensuring social balance: Akuaba dolls, for instance, before transiting to shrines ; 
and nursed by Ashanti women seeking fertility. Moreover, the same category of objects, for instance 
stools, may have several competing functions, both material and symbolic. 

By and large, criteria of aesthetic achievement in African arts include inventiveness within an establi: 
a combination of abstraction with naturalism, repetition and contrast, and gender complementarity. A 
performance is evaluated in terms of both its faithful execution of known (and clearly gendered) step 
of individual improvisation and self-celebration. Similarly, the fame of the headrests from the ninetee 
Kinkondja workshop (Congo) results from their conformity with but also their divergence from Luba c 
apparent in the cascading treatment of the hair. Furthermore, on sculptures, naturalistic features (fac 
or scarifications) routinely coexist with enlarged body parts or emphatic volumes: prominent heads s 
vision and rounded breasts, fertility. Protrusions highlight the role of the face's orifices as contact zor 
human and divine realms. Ubiquitous patterns account for both symmetry and movement in sculptur 
geometric designs, and for polyrhythm in musical compositions that corresponds to polycentrism in c 
part of the body, responding to a selected rhythm, moves in isolation from yet in coherence with the 

The notion of gender complementarity permeates African arts, governing even the type of artistic acl 
undertaken. In casted societies, griots and griottes can perform oral texts, though the recitation of ep 
genealogies are generally a male preserve. Blacksmiths can also be wood sculptors and jewelers, w 
wives specialize in pottery making. Sculptures representing a pair of founding ancestors illustrate the 
importance of achieving a unified vision of personhood and community through association of gende 
male associations meeting chambers are supported by posts adorned with female figures in a simila 
gender balance. The same artifact often unites male and female attributes, as does the Queen of He 
evokes Nzinga, the ideal ruler. 

African societies have, with notable exceptions such as ancient Egypt and Ethiopia, chosen orality o 
textual preservation and communication. An immense and constantly renewed corpus, oral literature 
compositions varying from diminutive proverbs to lengthy epics (such as the thirteenth-century Sunjc 
relates the foundation of the Mali empire), and several uniquely African genres, such as southern Afi 
poems (izibongo). African oral texts are generally conceived for performance and are accompanied I 
dancing. Memorialists include men and women. 

The spread of Islam brought to the northern, western and eastern regions a new script that literate A 
used to transcribe oral literature and to create new texts. From the fifteenth century on, Timbuktu wa 
an intense production of manuscripts (some of them authored or copied by women) on a variety of s 
in Arabic language or script. 

Modern literature of Africa written in the colonial or excolonial languages emerged in the first decade 
twentieth century, with the limitations imposed by the colonial order. The Negritude movement, initia 
1 930s by a group of Francophone writers — chief among them Leopold Sedar Senghor (1 906-2001 ), 
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eventually would be elected into the French Academy — represents the first attempt to define an autc 
African literary aesthetics. Negritude has been criticized for its allegedly essentialist vision of racial n 
inability to promote women's poetic expression. After World War II (1939-1945), major authors asse 
themselves, such as Chinua Achebe, with his seminal novel, Things Fall Apart (1958), and Wole So; 
who was granted the Nobel Prize of Literature in 1986. Ngugi Wa Thiongo (b. 1938) has promoted rr 
literature written in African languages by publishing some of his novels in the Gikuyu language. 

The era of independence is characterized by a proliferation of fictions dealing with the condition of w 
authored by Sembene Ousmane (also cited as Ousmane Sembene) (b. 1923) and Mongo Beti (193! 
notably. By the 1970s, pioneering women writers, such as Flora Nwapa (1931-1993), Mariama Ba ( 
and Buchi Emecheta (b. 1944), had transformed the literary landscape by inventing writing modes a| 
their denunciation of African patriarchy. They paved the way for new generations of women writers, i 
Calixthe Beyala (b. 1961) or Tsitsi Dangaremba (b. 1959), who unequivocally advocate feminism. Tr 
African literature focused mainly on Apartheid until the mid-1990s, Bessie Head (1937-1986) and M 
1936) have forcefully evoked women' struggles. North African literature has been no less prolific, wit 
Francophone writers such as Kateb Yacine (1929-1989) and Assia Djebar (b. 1936) (a member of tl 
Academy since 2006) and others who publish in both Arabic and English, such as Naguib Mahfuz (1 
winner of the Nobel Prize of Literature in 1988. Egyptian writer Nawal el Saadawi (b. 1931) is well kr 
courageous stands on women's issues, circumcision and prostitution especially. 

Contemporary African arts are thriving, as illustrated by the biennales held in Dakar, Senegal, and Ji 
South Africa, and by the canonization of African literature both in Europe and North America and in / 
Contemporary artists and writers have made their mark by paying tribute to past generations, all the 
a number of taboos. These include the prohibition for both noncasted people and women to engage 
artistic activities. Salif Keita (b. 1949), a descendant of the Malinke ruling family, transgressed this n 
an internationally famous musician, and Ousmane Sembene provocatively defined the African writer 
the same spirit, Doudou Ndiaye Rose (b. 1928) has produced a band of drummers, exclusively com[ 
women. 

Artists have further complexified the notion of African arts by multiplying the forms, medium, and ma 
expression. A strong tradition of modern painting has developed in the Congo, whereas photograph} 
Keita (1921-2001), and cinema, with Souleymane Cisse (b. 1940), Safi Faye (b. 1943) and Flora Ml 
Schelling, have acquired a well-deserved transnational fame. Instead of limiting themselves to perish 
artists work also in cement, aluminum, plastic, or recycled objects. Although new sources of patrona 
government offices, churches, or foreign foundations — have recently surfaced, few African artists ca 
artistic output. 

In troubled postcolonial times, African writers and artists share concerns about the definition of their 
Whereas many remain committed to the future of their continent of origin, a sizable number assert tl" 
recognized solely for the quality of their works. 
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IV. RELIGIONS 

African indigenous religions have certain similar structures that are visible among the many diverse | 
Africa, showing the interlinking relationships among the human, spiritual, and natural entities. Mythic 
ritual performances express and articulate, linguistically and symbolically, the gendered relationship 
categorization within the African universe. Historian of religion Ninian Smart's (2006) presentation of 
dimensions of religious phenomena is quite revealing of the components and structures of African in 
thought. While mythic and ritual dimensions are crucial to indigenous religious expression, other asp 
ethics, experience, social doctrines, images, and symbols are constructed and created from myths a 
seven dimensions assist in understanding the nature and structure of African indigenous religions. 

MYTHS, THE COSMOS, AND SPIRITUAL BEINGS 

Like most other indigenous peoples, Africans have a variety of myths through which they define and 
existence in the cosmos. Most hold that many spiritual beings exist, with a supreme being at the ape 
express the nature, character, and power of the Supreme Being are both male and female. 

Supreme Beings 

African communities have different names expressed in indigenous languages, which are descriptive 
perception of the Supreme Being. Most communities in Africa hold that the Supreme Being is male, 
the patriarchal nature of these communities. Some supreme beings are, however, either female or a 
(both male and female). The Ashanti of Ghana, for instance, speak of Nyame as the great Mother wl 
all, while the Ewe-speaking peoples of Ghana believe that Nana-Buluku, the Ancient Deity, is androc 
variations in the conception, description, and portrayal of supreme beings as male, female, or androi 
cases are due to the social structures and patterns of the different communities and localities. Howe 
the supreme beings are both masculine and feminine. 
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The basic African conception envisions the Supreme Being as the originator of all existence. In all Cc 
Supreme Being possesses attributes such as omnipotence, omniscience, omnipresence, transcends 
immanence, and benevolence. 

Deities 

The deities (or divinities) are lesser spiritual beings that function in different capacities and manifest 
and characters of the Supreme Being. These deities are capable of manifesting as human beings ar 
phenomena. In fact, myths hold that some of the deities existed at different times both as human bei 
phenomena. This notion supports the view that the deities exhibit both positive and negative human 
The deities serve as intermediaries between the Supreme Being and human beings as well as other 
entities. Human beings, who express the reality of the deities in ritual performances, present interlink 
connections among the spiritual beings, the natural phenomena, and other unseen entities that popi 
universe. The relationships of the human beings to both the Supreme Being and divinities are descri 
anthropological terms in some cases as fathers, mothers, and friends. 

The Supreme Being in most mythic narrative created and continues to maintain the universe through 
and in collaboration with male and female deities. For instance, the male and female twins of Amma 
Supreme Being, were the progenitors of the human race. Among the Akan of Ghana (West Africa), I s 
Okane, the first man, and Kyeiwaa, the first woman. The Mende myth of creation tells of Ngewo, wh< 
the earth and all things in it, made a man and woman to populate the universe. The Yoruba present 
myth of creation and maintenance of the universe that includes male and female deities called orisa. 
the orisa, Olodumare, the Supreme Being, delegates responsibility for the universe to his principal o 
whom are Obataala, Orunmila, Ogun (males), and Osun (female). Another prominent female deity w 
in the maintenance of the universe is Oba, a river deity. While the complementarity of the male and 1 
intrinsic and strong, Yoruba cosmology also teaches that female deities possess and exercise spiriti 
could submerge those of their male counterparts. 

Most African deities continue to function through the natural phenomena they embody, such as rain, 
and river. Some deities manifest as entities of the terrestrial universe, including the sun, moon, and : 
male-female relationship makes vitality and productivity possible. 

Most water deities serve as agents of human procreation and productivity. The deities have a role in 
ritual processes, thus sustaining the human community. Osun, Oya, and Yemoja, goddesses, exemj 
among the Yoruba and African Disapora. 

Deities associated with the sky and rain are male, and fertilize the deities associated with the earth. , 
the Edo of eastern Nigeria, Chukwu created Igwe, or Amadioha, the Sky deity, and Ala, the Earth de 
the form of rain to fertilize Ala, his wife. Most male deities exhibit anger and hot-bloodedness, where 
deities are gentle and cool. Examples of male-female complementary deities include Gua and Bosor 
Akan (Ghana); Sango and Osun of the Yoruba (Nigeria); and Amadioha and Ala of the Igbo (Nigeria 
beings explore and exploit their own complementary roles in procreation and productivity by particip; 
practices. 

RITES AND RITUAL PRACTICE 

Ritual practice provides a context for the meeting of the spiritual, humans, and the natural world. In t 
human relationship, the human body serves as the focal point for, and the center of, the connection 
recited, uttered, and sung in ritual activities. Rivers and lakes symbolize female deities whereas hills 
perform that function for male deities. Natural elements such as iron and stone also represent male < 
shrine of any particular deity often houses the emblems and symbols of deities of other sexes. Expla 
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are that, in ritual practices, (a) the male-female principle operates in the sense of primordial existenc 
continual relevance; and (b) male and female deities collaborate in ritual observances that are empk 
well-being and ordering of the universe. Moreover, symbols and emblems have practical utility in ritu 
Participants believe that words used in the rituals possess creative and spiritual power. 

Ritual prescriptions follow the male-female principle in response to primordial dictate. Worshipers off 
meals, specific to each deity and either offered up directly or consumed by humans as an indirect ofl 
meals are forbidden for particular deities. In most cases, prescriptions and taboos are dictated by th< 
deity. Meals including liquids, such as the blood of hen and she-goat and water, which are character 
coolness and softness, are appropriate for female deities, while rougher materials are prescribed for 
Shrines display the prescribed rituals. Worshipers sometimes place the meals of female deities at th 
male deities in an attempt to assuage the fury and that the latter show toward human beings. 

Ritual provides a renewal, reinvigoration, revitalization, rejuvenation, and rebirth of spaces and times 
agency of human beings. Ritual activities based on mythic narratives often dictate, order, and empo\ 
of commitment and objectification. 

RITES OF PASSAGE 

Societies support rites of passage, otherwise called rites of transition, to transit its members from on 
to another. The first phase of transition includes naming and circumcision for boys and girls. In indigi 
religious communities, the girl children were circumcised on the seventh day after birth, the boy chile 
ninth day. The next phase is puberty. The rites of transition for the female at this phase coincide with 
and are usually performed when a girl's breasts begin to mature or at the onset of menstruation. The 
food taboos and training in domestic responsibilities. A male adolescent may request the rites or the 
may call for them based on the child's physical growth. Such rituals can involve symbolic death, whk 
be fatal, and shaving the initiates' heads. Rites of passage involve seclusion for both males and fern 

Marriage rites, usually communal and protracted, involve the extended families of the marriage partr 
culminates in an elaborate ceremony of gift-giving and merriment. The two families become one, sta 
through times of joy and sorrow. 

Burial rites are the most elaborate in terms of significance, symbolism, and performance. Male buria 
important as a social event. The reasons for this are obvious: African societies are patriarchal and th 
structure places men in positions of power. Men's burial rites are relatively longer than those of worn 
however, are required to observe a long period of mourning for deceased husbands. They remain in 
dress in dark clothing. Women shave their heads during this period in some cultures. Some societies 
young widow to become the spouse of another member of the man's family, but this is no longer enf 

RELIGIOUS SPECIALISTS 

Religious specialists are priests and priestesses who consult the deities on behalf of individuals and 
They serve male and female deities, that is, gods and goddesses. Chief priests and priestesses give 
prescribe rituals, and, where required, divine signs and omens. Ritual specialists also direct and pari 
prominently at annual and occasional indigenous festivals. 

The most common categories of religious specialists, in addition to priests and priestesses, are med 
herbalists, and witch-doctors. Their roles, however, are fluid and confusing. Whereas priests and prii 
specific duties and full commitment to the shrines of their personal or community deities, diviners sei 
capacity as mediums for the clients who consult them in times of distress and uncertainty. Priesthooi 
assumed or ascribed through spirit possession, selection by the family through divine consultation, c 
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senior ritual specialists. A religious specialist may assume several roles. 

African priestesses participate prominently in festivals and ritual practices with specific and defined f 
roles. Their psychic abilities display in such activities as drumming, clapping, singing, and ecstatic m 
they are skilled in extemporaneous singing and recitation of praise-poetry. Priests however exhibit S| 
often through meditative actions. Though both perform divination, priests speak at length during the 
some cases different instruments are used by priests and priestesses. 

Sorcerers and witches constitute a unique spiritualist category. They are spiritual agents whom man; 
communities view as diabolical agents of terror. Sorcerers, predominantly male, are believed to poss 
characteristics of good and evil, whereas witches, predominantly female, are believed to be essentia 
inherently evil. Witchcraft, embodied in the image of old, ugly, haggard women who take the form of 
as cats, lizards, and cockroaches, is a source of terror in some communities. Sorcerers and witches 
indispensable in the scheme of ritual performance because priests and priestesses solicit their suppi 
cooperation. 

Priests and priestesses often collaborate in ritual performances, particularly with regard to healing. C 
exist for priests and priestess. Empowerment of priests and priestesses follows different patterns am 
prescriptions. 

Some African religious specialists reenact a community's pact with the deity instrumental in founding 
priestesses jointly engage in the renewal of shrines and other sacred places. Festival dramas, whett 
that is, marking the foundation of towns, or celebratory, commemorating other important events or pi 
done in the spirit of civil religiosity, where everybody who claims to belong to the community by origii 
community, regardless of their religious persuasions, is expected to participate. 

During festival performances, ritual spiritualists wear costumes representing sex or gender roles. No 
their sexes, they often wear costumes of the deities that they serve and to which they are committed 
Africa, performers at Gelede and Osun festivals put on female headdresses. Male Sango priests pla 
female patterns. These activities probably have primordial origins. 

Other materials used in ritual practices and festivals are gender-ascribed, reflecting statuses and roll 
example is the drum: Some drums are male, others female. Use of some drums is restricted by sex i 

CONTEMPORARY DEVELOPMENTS 

Contemporary studies in African indigenous religions reveal the hidden resources in African sacred < 
contained in chants, corpus, songs, symbols, and proverbs. Researchers are moving away from cole 
and early biased studies and views of African religions. 

Early-twenty-first-century scholars recognize Islam and Christianity as African religions. Pentecostal 
evangelical sects in Africa have done much to encourage women to refute the negative image of the 
early Christian missionaries. Islam has also made advances in gender issues. Women now establish 
Muslim societies and movements. 
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COLONIAL RACISM AFTER (OTHER) EMPIRES: GENOCIDE AND FOREIGN POLICY 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The construction of race in France's African colonies arose out of the turbulent political, intellectual, i 
contexts of nineteenth- and twentieth-century France, as well as the specific dynamics of each color 
understanding of race and racism as operative conceptual categories in French political culture mus 
attention to the specific colonial contexts in which these concepts arose. There are broad themes th; 
of the French colonial experience in Africa. Empire itself represented a profoundly racialized extensii 
power outside of the boundaries of the incipient French nation-state, while at the same time it fundar 
reconfigured the French nation through the internalization of colonial policies of racist exclusion. The 
Africa profoundly altered both France and the various African nations that were colonized. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH COLONIES IN AFRICA 

Administratively, politically, and practically, Africa never functioned as a unified object in French colo 
Indeed, even at the height of its African empire, France never governed Africa under a single colonic 
Rather, numerous forms of political control arose in geographically discrete portions of the continent 
were, to varying degrees, authoritarian and aggressively imperialist. Long-term French colonization < 
in earnest in 1830 with the French invasion of Algeria. The long duration of French occupation, its in 
and the large numbers of European colonial settlers made Algeria — in law, in political cultural, and ir 
fact — an entirely unique case in the French colonial world. Indeed, an administrative decree in 1878 
status of Algeria as a colony, ostensibly integrating it as part of metropolitan France. This decree me 
reinforce the two-tiered political system that accorded rights to European settlers while denying their 
and Algeria largely remained, in fact if not in law, a colony. 

Tunisia, despite its geographic proximity and linguistic affinities with Algeria, became a French "prote 
than a colony. The establishment of the protectorate in 1881 ushered in a fundamentally different for 
imperialism on the north coast of Africa. Although Tunisia retained its cosmopolitan, Mediterranean i 
imposition of French rule represented yet another form of empire in Africa. Similarly, in 1 91 2, France 
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protectorate in Morocco, nominally maintaining the role of the Sultan while effectively controlling eco 
political life in the kingdom. Though the structures of governance in Tunisia and Morocco differed bo 
other and from those in Algeria, the protectorate system insured French control over the remainder c 

In sharp contrast, other forms of political control arose in other parts of French-controlled Africa. The 
1895 of Afrique Occidentale Francaise (French West Africa, or AOF) unified a vast, culturally and lin 
diverse region under one administrative body. Comprising the area of the modern nations of Benin, I 
Cote d'lvoire (Ivory Coast), Guinea, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, and Senegal, French West Africa attracl 
European settlers. As a result, the administrative policies that French governors implemented here c 
substantively from those of the Maghrib (Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and at times Libya and Mauritan 
Afrique e quatoriale Francaise (French Equatorial Africa, or AEF) contained only a tiny number of El 
in an area of tremendous diversity. The colony, covering what later became the nations of the Centr; 
Republic, Chad, the Republic of Congo (Congo-Brazzaville), and Gabon, combined under one centr; 
administrative body a large number of disparate ethnic and linguistic groups. Both French West Afric 
Equatorial Africa functioned primarily as administrative and political bodies, and in no way did they r< 
preexisting boundaries or groupings. France governed its other African colonies — Madagascar, the 
territories, the Territory of the Afars and Issas (French Somaliland; later Djibouti) — through separate 
structures. Finally, following the dismantling of Germany's colonial empire after World War I, France 
so-called mandate territories, Togoland and Cameroun (later called Togo and Cameroon). 

Thus, the political organization of French colonial Africa did not correspond to clearly defined ethnic, 
other boundaries. Not only did French colonial boundaries embrace a tremendous diversity of peopl< 
it also comprised a wide variety of divergent and often incommensurable internal political systems. 

INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT OF FRENCH COLONIALISM IN AFRICA 

Despite this wide variety of colonial political systems in French colonial Africa, and without regard to 
colonized populations, Africa itself at times functioned as a discursive unity in French culture. Partici 
twentieth century, primitivism (whether in art or literature) represented Africa as a unified space, juxt 
and cultural objects and attributes from vastly different places, contexts, and even chronological peri 
combining them under the rubric of "African art." Indeed, at times both popular images and scholarly 
conceived of Africa as an indeterminate, yet somehow ultimately cohesive and coherent, signifier. Tl 
the continent — whether ecological, linguistic, ethnic, geographic, religious, or political — at times diss 
subsumed under the generalizing and homogenizing impulse of imperial political culture into an irrec 
Other. 

This coalescing of cultural diversity into such overly generalized representations arose in part out of 
intellectual climate of the emergence of social scientific thought in France. In the nineteenth century 
physical anthropology emerged as the dominant intellectual paradigm to describe human differences 
pseudoscience drew conclusions about cultural attributes, "civilization," intellectual abilities, and soci 
characteristics from wholly spurious cranial measurements, meaningless descriptions of facial and o 
"characteristics," and a wide variety of racialized assumptions about individual potential. Utilizing sue 
human scientists (largely physical anthropologists) elaborated collective portraits of racial "types," in< 
Africans. Despite their complete lack of foundation, these "portraits" functioned as broad-based, inte 
unfounded stereotypes with the force of scientific authority behind them. 

At the same time, this impulse towards the creation of simplified, unitary discursive representations c 
by no means totalizing within France. Scholars and popular figures could and did recognize a culture 
and diversity within the African colonies that both undermined the conception of irreducible difference 
correspond to the political boundaries of the French colonies on the continent. Most notably, many F 
(whether in academic journals, in popular newspapers, or at the colonial expositions) distinguished t 
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Maghrib and sub-Saharan Africa, frequently labeled Afrique noire (Black Africa). Despite the longsta 
economic, cultural, and political links between the Maghrib and sub-Saharan Africa, many in France 
more broadly preferred to conceive of the Sahara not as the highway and meeting place it was, but r 
racialized boundary dividing black Africa from the Mediterranean world. In particular, representations 
were an attempt to sever France's largest and most important colony from Africa and bind it to Franc 
racialization of colonial boundaries. Algeria was, according to such thinking, not "black" but Mediterr; 
lesser-white region more closely tied to Europe than to Africa. In many ways, this exercise succeeds 
the intellectual separation of North Africa from Africa in French thinking. Colonial scholars largely dis 
continued connections across the Sahara, and across Africa, and administrators encouraged 
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attempts to hermetically seal North (meaning "white") Africa from I'Afrique noire. 

Thus, there arose a fundamental paradox in French colonial thought. Although the colonial project pi 
political organization on the recognition of two basic categories of political rights (those of the coloni; 
the colonized, whose rights were often nonexistent), colonial states, including France, at times admil 
diversity of peoples included under the rubric of "colonized." French recognition of cultural plurality a 
was in no way constant, however. Instead, administrators strategically deployed their limited undersl 
differences for politically useful purposes that varied from colony to colony. The forms and articulatio 
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colonial racism differed dramatically, and they require elucidation in the context of individual situatior 
emphasize the responses and resistance of Algerians, Togolese, Senegalese, and countless others. 

Nevertheless, certain patterns in colonial politics emerge across the French colonial empire in Africa 
Conklin has demonstrated in A Mission to Civilize (1997), colonial bureaucrats in French West Africa 
analogy, throughout the empire) conceived of their role as part of a civilizing mission. The French civ 
maintained the necessity of European tutelage for the peoples of Africa, Asia, the Pacific Islands, an 
Portraying non-Europeans as fundamentally less civilized, colonial apologists drew upon a long tradi 
evolutionary racial pseudo-science that categorized the world's peoples according to hierarchies tha 
valorized European civilizations. As a result, French colonial bureaucrats interpreted their role as oni 
of tutelage, and of bringing advancement and enlightenment to colonial children. As the essays in Ji 
Smith and Frances Gouda's edited volume Domesticating the Empire (1998) demonstrate, the logic 
mission, and of colonialism more broadly, concealed a profoundly racist and gendered configuration 
relationship between colonizer and colonized, with the colonizing nation providing education, protect 
chastisement to wayward colonial children. The civilizing mission functioned as both an ostensible n 
empire and as a convenient cloak for colonial violence, casting the oppressive apparatus of colonial 
tutelage and guidance for the benefit of the very victims of that oppression. 

ASSOCIATION AND ASSIMILATION 

At least two major intellectual strands emerged out of the cultural politics of French colonialism. Inde 
colonial administrators rarely pursued one to the exclusion of the other, instead vacillating between t 
exigencies of colonial domination demanded. Both strands shared the fundamental assumption that 
identity of Africans should rightly become a site for the political intervention of France. Drawing upon 
conceptions of cultural evolutionary thought implicit in the civilizing mission, the ideas of "association 
"assimilation" imagined African cultures and identities solely in terms of comparison with normative F 
and social values. Association reached its apex in French West Africa in the early twentieth century, 
Conklin. Politically speaking, association promoted the coexistence of preexisting political structures 
superstructure of empire, allowing, for example, continued roles for chiefs and other African elites al< 
colonial elites, such as African bureaucrats educated in colonial schools. Associationist policies imac 
governance in which older elites joined with new African leaders in reinforcing the colonial order thro 
consultative assemblies and other such superficially participatory institutions. Association rested on \ 
racist conception of cultural identity. The doctrine of association held that the differences between cc 
colonized prevented the establishment of political systems in Africa divorced from preexisting institul 
words, association, as an intellectual concept, viewed Africans as inextricably wedded to the past an 
attaining the level of French political and social forms. Association took root in twin assumptions: (1) 
social and political organization represented the pinnacle of cultural achievement, and (2) that Africa 
quite achieve that pinnacle. 

As a political program, assimilation required the eventual adoption of French culture, politics, social t 
beliefs by Africans. Assimilation followed directly upon the conception, incorrect though it was, of em 
project of tutelage. As the civilizing mission maintained that colonialism aimed at raising Africans to 1 
European colonizers, at its core it implied the ultimate abandonment of colonial cultures in favor of a 
the French model. Assimilation was, in its essence, an ideology of cultural annihilation. Assimilationi: 
colonial cultures, whether in Madagascar or Africa or Djibouti, would inevitably die out as people abs 
previous, backward practices in favor of the civilized, French model. Assimilation was, of course, in r 
racist than associationist thought — the first implied a teleology that valorized French norms and deni 
European ways of life, while the later reinforced a belief in the definitive inability of non-Europeans tc 
change. Assimilation, with its implied cultural annihilation, and association, with its ideology of irredu 
and inferiority, articulated diametrically opposed political programs for the colonies, yet both refused 
Africans the ability to participate, as equals, in political and intellectual life in the French colonies. 
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RELIGION AND RACIALIZATION IN FRENCH COLONIAL AFRICA 

In addition to its intellectual ramifications, French colonial racism manifested itself in specific policies 
in the colonies. These policies arose out of, and in dialog with, other forms of colonial racism, such a 
representational, academic, and political racisms. Nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century co 
religion interpreted African Islam as essentially racialized. Reaffirming the largely artificial division of 
and sub-Saharan Africa, colonial administrators and academics conceived of Islam south of the Sah 
noir (Black Islam). Islam, however, emphasizes the total equality of all Muslims, regardless of ethnic 
eyes of God and the faith. Thus, the term Islam noir reflected a division unrecognizable to African Mi 
time. In sharp contrast, as Christopher Harrison demonstrates in France and Islam in West Africa (1! 
policy clearly distinguished Muslim practices and beliefs in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia from those 
West Africa and, to a lesser extent, French Equatorial Africa. 

According to the hypothesis positing an Islam noir, sub-Saharan Islam differed from Islam in the Mid 
North Africa because of racial difference. Racial pseudoscience (the legacy of early, evolutionist phy 
anthropology) had created clearly articulated and rigidly defined hierarchies of race. As a result, cole 
and the administrators they influenced could not conceive of religious practice outside of a highly rac 
that ranked civilizations and races, attaching collective and spurious cultural and intellectual traits to 
of people. This categorization placed Europeans (and especially French) at the pinnacle of civilizatio 
achievement, evaluating Arabs as a distinctly less advanced society, though largely still interpreted i 
Racial pseudoscience placed Africans dwelling south of the Sahara towards the bottom of this scale 

These artificial categorizations not only reinforced colonial racism, they drew on other, broader, popi 
representations. Such images often portrayed Africans as primitive, as existing at a previous stage ii 
development. Thus, scholars of religion in the colonial period ascribed to "Islam noir" traits deemed p 
Following their lead, administrators denigrated the beliefs of pious African Muslims as superstitious, 
base, discounting the numerous centers of Islamic learning scattered throughout the Sahel and Sahi 
sub-Saharan Africa was in no way more "primitive" than Islam anywhere else, and it resembled rath* 
in the part of Africa deemed "white" by scholars, the Maghrib, whose denizens had initiated the conv 
centuries earlier. 

However, the interpretation of "Islam noir" bore no stable relationship to colonial primitivism. Wherea 
ostensibly primitivist elements of religion as signs of an insufficiently advanced civilization, others vie 
ostensible primitivism as rejuvenating. French writers who were invested in reaffirming hierarchies o 
often demeaned Arab societies as ossified and decadent, having lost the vestiges of their greatness 
and early modern eras. As a result, they depicted purported African primitivism as rejuvenating a fro; 
backward Islam. Moreover, administrators maintained, Arab Muslims that shared a cultural predispo: 
fanaticism and anti-European hostility, a predisposition that sub-Saharan Africans could mitigate. 

Even within North Africa, colonial administrators created largely artificial, racialized distinctions withii 
(like much of the rest of North Africa) had two major population groups speaking the languages of tw 
groups, Arabic and the various Berber languages. Berbers, the original inhabitants of North Africa, a 
were later arrivals, had coexisted largely without conflict for centuries. They could be found trading, i 
and often cooperating despite differences in language, customs, and culture. The advent of empire i 
substantially altered such previous relationships. Colonial scholarship on Algeria depicted Arabs as i 
usurpers who brought Islam to the region and imposed it, by force, on Berbers. As a result, administ 
scholars contended, Berbers maintained a collective cultural affinity for France and for European civ 
Vestiges of a pre-lslamic (Christian) past, Berbers appeared in colonial texts as more akin to Europe 
amenable to the civilizing mission, as noble and ultimately less refractory to French colonialism. Pati 
this the "Kabyle Myth," and it completely diminished both manifest and frequent demonstrations of B 
opposition to the extension of French colonial rule and the similarities and connections between Aral 
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Nevertheless, the Kabyle Myth had very real consequences for both colonial statecraft and postcoloi 
some extent, French policy did in fact favor Berbers, but the greatest legacy of the Kabyle Myth was 
Lorcin notes. Colonial representations reinforced notions of difference between Arabs and Berbers. ' 
set the two up in opposition to each other, imagining Algerian Arabs as fanatical, intractable, unruly, 
violence and disruption. In contrast, representations of Berbers offered images of nobility, honor, an< 
Even Berber opposition to colonial rule fed into myths about Algerian cultural identities. Arab resistai 
texts as a violent menace, whereas uprisings deemed "Berber" appeared as a more romanticized an 
heroic, if doomed, struggles. Moreover, colonial administrators and scholars consistently portrayed E 
Islamic and more civilized. Just as many writers distinguished a wholly illusory "Islam noir," so too dii 
an artificial separation between Arab and Berber Muslims in Algeria. In contemporary Algeria and an 
populations in France, Arab and Berber have become operative categories of social, cultural, and pc 
difference. French colonial mythmaking and racialization of identity exacerbated, and, indeed, largeh 
tensions between ethnic communities in Algeria. 

These strategies of racialization took place throughout French colonial Africa. In Madagascar, the pr 
mixture of African and Austronesian populations resulted in the extension of racialized anthropologic 
colonial practice in the island. Indeed, Frangoise Raison Jourde (2002) sees in the colonial literature 
Madagascar the infusion of racist hierarchies of civilization. Colonial writers and administrators distin 
three races, hierarchically arranged, on the island: whites (French colonists); jaune (yellow), used to 
highland Merina who speak an Austronesian language; and noir, for speakers of African languages, 
categories conflated linguistic and ethnic identity, racializing population groups and individuals' affilic 
regard to culture contact and internal class divisions. Chantal Valensky, in La nation malgache, desc 
racialized depictions of ethnic groups operating not just in colonial manuals and anthropological text! 
popular images such as postcards, the dissemination of which contributed to the popularization of ra 
nearly all colonial populations. Racialized categories of difference not only determined the political, e 
social roles of peoples in colonial Madagascar and complicated the internal political dynamics of inte 
relations; they also proliferated throughout the nineteenth- and twentieth-century French-speaking w 
photography and colonial postcards. French manipulation of communal relations during the colonial 
have exacerbated tensions that came to the forefront during the political crisis of the 2002 presidenti 
Madagascar. 

SOLDIERS AND SUBJECTS: COLONIAL VETERANS AND THE CONTES 
OF RIGHTS 

Even participation in colonial bureaucracy and administration provided no insulation against French i 
In particular, African soldiers (known as tirailleurs) serving in French armies found little recompense 
and almost no compensation for their sacrifices for the French colonial state. In some colonies, althc 
the armed services seemed like an opportunity for social advancement (and at times provided an ad 
future administrative employment), serving as a colonial soldier to some extent alienated such troop; 
communal social structures, particularly after independence. They were, in the words of one scholar 
between two worlds and uncomfortable in either" (Echenberg 1 991 , p. 1 40). At the same time, Gregi 
contends, in Native Sons (2006), that the preexisting social and political structures, conceptions of r< 
and communal ties inflected Malian soldiers' conceptions of their relationship with the colonial state i 
implication, those of colonial soldiers more broadly). In particular, the legacy of slavery and the trans 
postslavery social system in Mali fundamentally reordered social relations, a reordering whose consi 
felt in the ties between soldier and state. 

As Myron Echenberg explains in Colonial Conscripts (1991), of the European colonial powers, only f 
colonial soldiers throughout its empire, including in France itself. Germany and Britain used colonial 
extensively in the actual colonies but refused to use them on the home front. World War I had taken 
on African soldiers as it did on Europeans, as battle deaths, climate, and epidemics decimated the s 
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World War II, French colonial soldiers loomed in the imagination of the German Nazis as an indicatic 
decadence and depravity of the French "race." Echenberg notes that both Adolf Hitler and Erwin Rot 
out African soldiers in the French army for particular disdain. 

Even before the massive battles of World War II, African veterans (of both World War I and various c 
clashes) organized into political pressure groups. Collectively organized with roots in prior political a< 
played a major role in the politics of postwar French colonies and newly independent African nations 
and Echenberg describe, the 1944 mutiny of African colonial troops at Thiaroye in Senegal demonst 
insistence of veterans upon fair treatment and equitable recompense. French colonial administrators 
rebellion with the use of other colonial units. 

Despite such activism, the tirailleurs rarely received a fair response. Not until 2001 did the French st 
injustice of the unequal pensions allotted to French and African soldiers, by which point most veterai 
France utilized colonial soldiers not only to police the boundaries of its empire, but also to protect Fn 
However, the racist logic of empire could not acknowledge the equality of the sacrifice of African anc 
soldiers. In the allocation of unequal pensions, the state quite literally attached a different value to th 
former colonial subjects and French citizens. 

COLONIAL RACISM AFTER (OTHER) EMPIRES: GENOCIDE AND FOR 
POLICY 

The legacy of colonialism in French Africa has extended, after independence, to other French-speak 
the region. Broadly speaking, France has pursued active connections with Francophone Africa, with 
and consequences. Such foreign policy has, at times, veered toward the interventionist, with various 
governments of all political stripes providing support or even arms to client states and friendly regim* 

Perhaps the most infamous of such interventions occurred, not in a former French colony, but in the 
and later Belgian colony of Rwanda. French President Frangois Mitterand's government considered 
part of Francophone Africa, and as such a region of special interest for France. As Andrew Wallis nc 

French intervention in Rwanda in the last 1980s and early 1990s was first and foremost an att 
keep its beloved francophonie intact. It was symptomatic of 30 years of military intervention by 
the continent. Despite appalling human rights abuses by its 'client' African governments, Fran< 
continued to support dictators and regimes whose murderous policies towards their own peop 
been well documented. The continuity of this policy is as striking as its longevity through Presi 
Gaulle, Pompidou, Giscard d'Estaing and Mitterand, and has survived changing times, values 
world politics." (2006, p. 11) 

International scholars, human rights activists, and others have levied against the French governmen 
complicity with the Hutu regime responsible for Rwanda's 1995 genocide. Within France as well, ac£ 
activists, and, to a lesser extent, elements of the media (most notably Patrick Saint-Exupery in the F 
newspaper Le Figaro) have called for further investigation into the Mitterand government's alliance v 
genocidal Rwandan government, and into the French army's intervention on their behalf, a decision 
with no parliamentary debate in France. Jean-Paul Gouteux's Un genocide secret d'Etat draws a din 
between European colonial racism, both French and Belgian, and the Rwandan genocide. Indeed, rr 
writers have pointed to the French response to the Rwandan genocide as indicative of the need for i 
engagement with the ethical responsibilities of empires to their former colonies (despite the fact that 
fact, never colonized Rwanda). However, in an indication of the still-fraught relationship between po; 
Rwanda and France, the Rwandan president severed ties with Paris in 2006. 

The legacy of colonial racism and the political constructions of race in French colonial Africa reverbe 
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both the former colonies and France itself. Divisive policies enacted in the name of empire, the creal 
racialized differentiations among peoples, and their rearticulation in the present complicate the postc 
inheritance of France and the independent nations of Africa. The profound and intrinsic racism of the 
project, expressed in manifold ways, continues to haunt the present. 
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African Diaspora 

THE EMERGENCE OF A MARKET FOR SLAVES 

THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE 

THE WORLD OF THE DIASPORA 

FREE MIGRANTS 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The African diaspora was the dispersal of African peoples to Asia, Europe, and the Americas. The te 
most commonly for the coerced movement in various slave trades, but the word diaspora has also b 
refer to voluntary migrations from Africa and for population movements within Africa. 

In some ways, the most consequential movement of peoples from Africa was the first, when the earl; 
human evolution took place in the highlands of East Africa. From there, over the last million and a he 
human beings spread out across Africa, gradually adapting to different environments, and then into i 
and eventually the Americas. More recent large-scale movements of peoples have occurred within fi 
example, over the last 2,500 years, people speaking Bantu languages have spread out from a base 
Cameroon borderlands over most of southern and central Africa, absorbing most preexisting populal 

THE EMERGENCE OF A MARKET FOR SLAVES 

Almost six thousand years ago, complex civilizations marked by powerful imperial states began erne 
alluvial valleys of Mesopotamia, then in Egypt and India. These were slave-using societies, though n 
dependent on slave labor as some more recent societies. They were also involved in long-distance t 
tended to obtain their slaves from warfare, from trade with less-developed neighbors, and through d< 
differentiation. Athenian Greece, the first real slave society, acquired slaves from the Balkans, the Bl 
and Asia Minor. There was, however, from an early date some movement of Africans into these worl 
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slaves and free persons. Egyptians were involved in conflict with Nubia and were ruled by dynasties 
Nubia, and perhaps the Horn of Africa, were sources of Egyptian slaves, though slaves also came fr 
groups. Statuary and paintings from ancient Egypt clearly indicate the presence, sometimes as ruler 
with African physical features. There were certainly Africans elsewhere in the Mediterranean world. i 
Old Testament and from classical antiquity were clearly familiar with Africans. Trade across the Indie 
also taking place at least two thousand years ago, and clearly involved some movement of people, t 
slave. 

The emergence of Islam in the seventh century and the subsequent conquest of the Middle East anc 
Mediterranean world expanded the market for slaves. Although Islam forbade the enslavement of fel 
also created a demand for slaves, particularly as concubines, servants, and soldiers, but also somet 
laborers. There was, for example, a major revolt in ninth-century Mesopotamia among the Zanj, Eas 
who were subject to harsh labor draining the swamps of lower Mesopotamia. Exploitation of African 
to have been rare, however. The Muslim empires got most of their slaves from eastern Europe and t 
as did the Christian cities of southern Europe. For the Muslim Middle East, eastern Europe remainec 
important source of slaves into the eighteenth century. 

A trade in slaves with Africa, however, remained significant. Christian kingdoms in the middle Nile re 
tribute to Egypt, which was partly in slaves. Ethiopia seems to have sold slaves to Muslims. The intr< 
camels in the first centuries of the Common Era increased trade across the Sahara; trade was furthe 
when Arab conquerors revitalized the Middle East. The trans-Sahara trade led to the emergence of I 
the savanna belt known as the Sudan, which comes from the Arabic bilad-es-sudan, "land of the bla 
of these Sudanic states, slaving became a source of labor and services, as well as an export that co 
exchanged for Middle Eastern products. For Ghana, Mali, and Songhai, the export of slaves supplen 
in gold, but for Kanem and Bornu in the central Sudan, slaves were the major export. Slaves were pi 
important to the Swahili cities of the east coast, though they were a constant export. 

African slaves from Ethiopia and East Africa served as soldiers and concubines in India. In 1459 the 
supposedly eight thousand Africans in Bengal's army. A number of African military commanders bee 
small states, of whom the best known was Malik Ambar (d. 1 626), who was noted for his tolerance a 
patronage of the arts. Communities of people of African descent known as Habshis or Sidis are still 1 
and Pakistan. There were also African merchants and sailors in India. 

Africans could also be found, in different roles, in many parts of the Arab world. There were, for exar 
succession of poets in pre-lslamic and early Islamic Arabia known as the "black crows." One of the c 
the Prophet Muhammad (c. 570-632) was an African, Bilal, who served as the first muezzin for the h 
community. In the Muslim empires, particularly that of the Ottoman Turks, black eunuchs were comn 
played an important role in the Ottoman harem. African slaves were particularly important in Morocc 
and provided much of the labor in the mines and oases of the Sahara. Some scholars have estimate 
slave exports into the Middle East were as numerous as those across the Atlantic. They did not, how 
deep a footprint. Most were women who became concubines. As concubines, they produced few off: 
those offspring were free members of their masters' families. Soldiers probably experienced high mc 
left behind few identifiable communities. As a result, few self-reproducing African communities devel 
Arab world. 

THE ATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE 

The Portuguese ships that cruised along the African coast were not primarily interested in slaves, bu 
be procured. The first were taken in raids, but trade soon proved more effective. Slaves could be pui 
many African societies, and the profits from the slave trade helped pay for many early expeditions. £ 
were exchanged within Africa — for example, for gold along the Gold Coast — but most were sold in P 
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Mediterranean slave markets where a shortage of slaves developed after the Ottoman conquest of C 
in 1453 limited Mediterranean access to eastern European slaves. African slaves became important 
southern Portugal, and Mediterranean cities. 

A more important market soon developed on the Atlantic islands, which had become underpopulatec 
depopulated when earlier populations were decimated by slaving and by European diseases, though 
like Madeira, had no native population at all. Sugar was the key to their prosperity and to the develoj 
particularly harsh slave system. Venetian and Genoan planters had begun the exploitation of sugar i 
Mediterranean during the Crusades. As improved technology reduced the cost of producing sugar, a 
European market offered large profits, and the Atlantic islands offered European investors an opport 
sugar cultivation. Madeira was briefly the world's largest sugar producer, and then Sao Tome. On M; 
the Canaries, both slave and peasant labor was used, but the equatorial climate of Sao Tome made 
unattractive to European peasants, and a plantation system developed there that depended exclusiv 
labor. In the late sixteenth century, this plantation system was extended to Brazil, where once again, 
of Indians by European diseases led to the use of African slave labor. The plantation model was ext< 
West Indies in the seventeenth century. 

The use of slaves was attractive wherever labor was in short supply and new crops offered prospect 
Slave labor produced rice in South Carolina and tobacco in Virginia. Slaves were also used to grow 
and coffee. Slaves were found everywhere in the Americas and were important even in the Middle A 
The availability of slaves meant that they could be acquired for many purposes. They worked as ser 
worked on the docks; and after the invention of the cotton gin they provided the labor for the extensii 
over the southeastern United States. Sugar, however, created the biggest market for slaves. 

Slave exports grew from about a quarter million in the sixteenth century to over six million in the eigh 
what became the United States did natural population growth among slaves eventually make the sla 
irrelevant. As native slaves either died out or were absorbed into an African population, slavery cami 
the lot of the African. This is probably the first time that enslaveability was defined in terms of race. 

To meet the steadily increasing demand, slave traders pushed routes deeper and deeper into the inl 
Prices rose, old states were militarized, and new states appeared that were willing to provide the sla 
wanted. The late seventeenth and early eighteenth century saw the emergence of a series of powerl 
states that responded to rising prices and demand in the West Indies. A smaller slave trade emergec 
after islands in the Indian Ocean were colonized. The conquest of what is now the Ukraine by the Ri 
off the major source of white slaves in the late eighteenth century. Increasingly, during the last years 
international slave trade, the Middle East looked to African sources for their slaves. The East African 
was also stimulated by the development of a plantation economy in Zanzibar and on the East Africai 
as economic growth in the Middle East. 

THE WORLD OF THE DIASPORA 

Many of the early sugar planters treated slaves as expendable. Sugar was a particularly brutal crop, 
worked long hours under abusive conditions. The mortality rate, particularly for men, who did the mo 
work in pressing and boiling rooms, was high. For planters, it was often easier to buy a slave than to 
many early planters literally worked slaves to death. With time, however, family life developed becau 
found that slaves worked better when allowed to live in family relationships. Though mortality remain 
the end of the slavery era, the ratio of men and women gradually moved toward parity. 

Family life and natural reproduction among slaves developed much more quickly elsewhere. In the ti 
Virginia, the slave population had been growing since the 1720s. Slave culture was shaped by the b 
culture that slaves brought with them from Africa, by the conditions of slavery, and by the world of th 
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The perpetuation of slave culture was influenced by the identification of slave status with African oric 
European world, color became an important boundary that persisted even when slaves were freed. 

African roots show especially vividly in religions. Throughout the diaspora, we find religious cults of / 
candomble in Brazil, shango in Trinidad, Santeria in Cuba, vodou in Haiti, gnawa in Morocco, bori\r\ 
zar'm Istanbul and southern Iran, all of them involving spirit possession and the use of music. Like tl" 
systems from which they emerged, these cults assimilated elements of dominant religions, but also i 
influenced those religions. This is most striking in the United States, where the African impact is four 
distinctive cults than in the way Africans shaped the practice of Christianity, particularly among Bapti 
religious practices, like the ring shout, led to a highly emotive and richly musical practice of Christian 
African Americans. Similarly, in Hindu and Muslim parts of the world, Africans were absorbed into \h< 
religion but often infused it with an African approach. 

African musical traditions are also prevalent throughout the diaspora: the drumming of sides in India 
in Morocco, Afro-Cuban music, and calypso in Trinidad, as well as gospel, blues, and various kinds i 
different traditions have taken on a life of their own and feature a variety of musical instruments, but 
roots. So too with language. The grammatical structure of African languages often shaped the devel' 
pidgin languages, and African terms became a source of slang. In Maroon communities, formed by r 
African political traditions also shaped the states that were created. Some scholars see the African f: 
in the kind of extended and often fictive family that evolved in the slave quarters and protected AfricE 
insecurity of slavery, where a family member could be sold off at any time. African folklore and Africj 
such as pottery or raffia work, also remained important in many diaspora communities. 

FREE MIGRANTS 

Not all Africans migrated in chains. Many free migrants traveled within and from Africa, including tho 
Morocco, Egypt, or the Arabian Peninsula to study at Islamic institutions. Many medieval African rule 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and some supported hostels for their subjects who were studying at Muslim sc 
these travelers stayed and married. Africans also migrated to Europe. Missionaries brought Africans 
study, some of whom returned to Africa. Others came as ambassadors. Free Africans also worked o 
vessels in both the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. The Kru in Liberia, for example, developed a tradi 
on European vessels. By the eighteenth century, there were small populations of free Africans in ma 
cities of Europe, the Americas, and the Middle East. In the nineteenth century, the Soninke of the up 
River area moved from working on riverboats to hiring on to oceangoing vessels. Most went home, t 
in port cities of Europe. 

These migrations increased with the end of slavery, particularly the migration of Africans who travele 
education. In the early twentieth century, there were about one hundred South Africans studying in tl 
States and more in Europe. The establishment of colonial rule also made it easier for Muslim African 
for the pilgrimage and to seek an education. During the colonial period, most African migration took | 
Africa, but there were also migrations from parts of the diaspora. Jamaicans, for example sought pla 
Central America and Cuba, and some people from the West Indies immigrated to the United States ; 
The number of Africans in North America and Europe increased significantly after World War II (193! 
population was spearheaded by students but also included working-class economic migrants. 

There was also a process that Michael Gomez calls "reconnection," as some people from the diaspc 
Africa. Edward Blyden from the Virgin Islands, for example, became an influential intellectual in nine 
Sierra Leone and Liberia. In addition, missionaries from black churches in Europe and the Americas 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, took Christianity to various parts of Africa. A sense of having ro 
was more important to diaspora intellectuals than to those who remained in Africa. Five Pan-African 
were held between 1900 and 1945, only the last of which included major African participation. Marci 
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(1887-1940) organized a "back to Africa" movement, and diaspora intellectuals in France developed 
negritude. 

Migration increased dramatically after independence came to most of Africa in the 1950s and 1960s 
numbers of African students sought higher education abroad during the postindependence period, a 
workers started going to Europe and then to North America. Some fled oppressive political condition 
left because their home countries' stagnant economies offered them little future. Today, many highly 
professors, engineers, and scientists emigrate to better use their skills and achieve a more comforta 
Mourides, a Muslim religious fraternity in Senegal, have helped organize the emigration of people wl 
street vendors. In the cities of Europe and North America, the different branches of the diaspora are 
newest migrants from Africa joining migrants from the West Indies and an indigenous population of / 
By the beginning of the twenty-first century, these migrations, particularly of unskilled workers, were 
meet resistance in Europe. 

SEE ALSO African Studies; Anthropology, Linguistic; Anticolonial Movements; Caribbean, The; Cole 
Diaspora; Ethnology and Folklore; Immigration; Imperialism; Kinship; Migration; Refugees; Slave Tn 
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African Studies 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The studies of African peoples, history, and philosophy; arts, literature, and culture; political, econorr 
organization; geography, ecology, and paleontology are and have long been contested domains of ii 
inquiry. In the modern era this is perhaps best represented by the 1969 annual meeting of the (Amei 
Studies Association (ASA; founded in 1957 by the anthropologist Melville Herskovits) in Montreal, at 
"highly charged emotional atmosphere" (Cowan 1970, p. 344) "came as an earthquake to Africa 
scholars" (Wallerstein 1983, p. 14). The outcome of an unsuccessful negotiation between the ASA a 
group of primarily African American members resulted in most of the latter leaving the ASA for the A 
Studies Association (AHSA) (Rowe 1970; Clarke 1976). Many of the AHSA members viewed the AS 
organization founded ... by European American scholars for the Eurocentric Study of Africa" that hac 
the "validating agency in the United States for all matters African, political and academic. ... Indeed, 
hold that ASA was and is a white, ClA/government-controlled organization" (Gray 2001 , p. 70). Neve 
dissension in the field is not limited to the United States or the late twentieth century, and the debate 
into the twenty-first century cannot be neatly packaged into one that is solely about "white versus blc 
versus non-African" or "Eurocentric versus Afrocentric," although all of these are part of the story. 

The reasons behind the controversies are themselves illuminating. Firstly, European scholarly intere 
in part the outcome of the search for humankind's origins and the origins of "civilization." It is now kn 
was the birthplace of Homo sapiens sapiens and that ancient Egypt had great influence on classical 
1967; Bernal 1987). Furthermore the rise of (European) African studies is inseparable from the Euro 
of race and races and the origins of modern racism (as well as the rise and development of both cap 
modern science) and even the European self-concept itself. There was no concept of "European" (oi 
for that matter) prior to racist capitalism (Jaffe 1985; Carew 1988; Davidson 1961). The European er 
Africans was not the result of racism, but rather racism was an ideological justification of that enslavi 
considered necessary for capitalist development (Williams 1 944; Cox 1 948; Rodney 1 972). The ties 
anthropology and colonialism are well documented, confirming the role the Euro-American study of / 
wresting political and economic control of the continent, its peoples, and its resources (Asad 1973). I 
Lugard, the first governor of British Nigeria, was head of the Executive Council of the International In 
African Languages and Cultures (IIALC), founded in 1926 (Moore 1993). Another important figure as 
the IIALC was A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, whose functionalist approach dominated anthropological study 
"Functional analyses depend on a contrast between the normal and the pathological. If what is Euro| 
as normal, then the non-European appears to be disordered, abnormal, and primitive" (Mudimbe 19! 
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There are both Eurocentric and Afrocentric versions of Africa prior to European contact. The most e> 
Eurocentric versions are of "primitive" (and "backward" and "uncivilized") "tribes" and worse — the "Ni 
had tails, according to Count de Castelnau's 1851 book Troglodytes, inhabiting caves and hunting u 
1996). Spurious claims concerning "Hamitic" and "Caucasoid" Africans accompanied the attempts to 
ancient Egypt. The African-centered versions focus on ancient Egypt (Kmet) and Ethiopia and the er 
Ghana, Mali, and Songhai in the West and the Zimbabwe, Monomotapa, and Rozwi kingdoms in the 
(Williams 1974; Du Bois 1965). Of course there are both oral and written indigenous African and Afr< 
literatures and histories, including the writings of Ibn Khaldun and Ibn Battuta and works such as Su, 
of Old Mali (Niane 1 965). Since not all whites or Europeans are Eurocentric and not all black or Afric 
Afrocentric, the issues are not at all easy to disentangle. In addition African studies is not simply ano 
an "area studies" curriculum that would include Asia, Latin America, and so on. Each has its own uni 
motivations driving its research. There are also important methodological issues at stake in the vario 
These came to the fore especially during the struggles that gave rise to black studies programs, in rr 
resulting in departments and programs that combine African and African American studies, such as , 
African, and black global studies programs. 

There are Euro-centered frameworks that supported African liberation or that reject race as a biologi 
category, including many Marxian approaches to African studies (of particular note are the French si 
e.g., Bonte 1 975, 1 981 ). There are on the other hand a variety of African-centered paradigms, some 
Marxism, and some that do not necessarily reject the idea of race. A number of periodizations of Afri 
have been put forward (e.g., Copans 1977; Temu and Swai 1981; Moore 1993), and they are in gen< 
concerning colonization, decolonization, and the post-political independence periods, the latter dom 
neocolonialism and imperialism. In the face of ongoing crises on the continent (civil war, famine, epic 
forth), the 1990s saw a surrender to an "Afro-pessimism" (Hyden 1996) that ignored many important 
and small, from the end of apartheid in South Africa to the successes of grassroots organizations (e. 
Belt movement). 

Postcolonial approaches (Eze 1997) combine materialist and discursive components into an analysh 
determinist Marxism, while their qualms about the Afro-centered frameworks are concerned more wi 
part than the African. Just as distinctions must be made between liberatory and fascist nationalisms, 
Afrocentricity in a "strategic essentialist" fashion. In addition a wave of "Afro-Oriental" approaches he 
increasingly appearing, going back at least as far as the Bandung Conference of 1955, promoting A1 
and international anticolonialism based on the common historical experiences of colonialism and rac 
respecting the integrity of cultural differences (e.g., Mullen 2004). "African womanism" offers a wide 
uniquely African-centered feminist perspectives (e.g., Dove 1998). These encouraging development: 
of the vitality, originality, and creativity of African studies in the twenty-first century. 

SEE ALSO African American Studies; Afrocentrism; Anticolonial Movements; Black Nationalism; Ci\ 
Colonialism; Diop, Cheikh Anta; Functionalism; Ibn Khaldun; Pan-Africanism; Radcliffe-Brown, A. R. 
Slavery Industry 
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Afrocentrism 
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Over the last three decades or so, the production, validation, legitimation, and mediation of knowledc 
peoples African and of African descent were subjects of often very heated debate. A significant num 
generations of black academics, independent scholars, and teachers who came of age during the ch 
black power movements became especially aggressive in their efforts to subject knowledge-producti 
knowledgemediation to guiding norms of Afrocentrism. While many of the concerns now linked with , 
have older roots — for example, in the antiracist writings of W. E. B. Du Bois {The Negro, 1915; The i. 
Folk, 1903), the rehabilitative historiography of J. A. Rogers (World's Great Men of Color, 1946-1947 
works of George Washington Williams {History of the Negro Race in America, 1 882) — the predomin; 
Afrocentrism in its modern form has been Molefi Kete Asante, of Temple University's department of , 
American studies. 
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Asante's call to become Afro-centric— that is, "African centered" — was shaped by twin forces: the po 
knowledge production, mediation, and appropriation, and resurgent black nationalism. The initial foe 
intellectual and political struggles over black studies: that is, on how to define, implement, and susta 
studies of black peoples (that is, Africans and peoples of African descent) through the disciplines of 
sociology, political science, psychology, economics, the arts, religion, and literature. Such studies w< 
corrective of the denigrating distortions of the histories, lives, achievements, contributions, and poss 
peoples perpetuated through centuries of racist, Eurocentric scholarship. Foundational to this correc 
Asante and others concluded, was the necessity of ensuring that producers and consumers of know 
peoples be "centered" on the values and agendas of black peoples, especially those that originated ' 
classical African civilizations. A corollary conviction was that the production and consumption of sue! 
must be devoted unequivocally to the liberation of black peoples from Eurocentric constrictions and i 
humanity. A distinctive contribution made by Asante is his ongoing effort to specify epistemological r 
strategies by which to produce knowledge that is fully and properly Afrocentric. 

Thus, Afrocentrism (and its evolving cognates Afrocentricity and Afrology) became a name with mult 
serving several related agendas. On one hand, it referred to epistemological and methodological noi 
strategies by which to guide the production of knowledge by, about, and for black peoples. At the sa 
agenda was not merely scholarly: Afrocentric knowledge-production was to give guidance to history- 
all dimensions of black life — political, sociological, and cultural. 

Afrocentrism thus became a complex intellectual, social, political, and cultural movement with substc 
proponents and practitioners of black/African/Africana studies. While the Afrocentric orientation is by 
only or even predominant guiding commitment, it has been an intellectual and political force to be rei 
especially by knowledge-workers of African descent. These scholars have felt compelled either to es 
Afrocentric credentials, or to declare their independence from or opposition to Afrocentrism. Furtherr 
Afrocentric critiques of what has passed, and continues to pass, for knowledge about black peoples 
compelled more than a few scholars, black and white, to undertake reviews and counter-critiques of 
Moreover, the Afrocentric movement in the United States has spread well beyond college and univei 
and contestations among professional academics. It has challenged curricula and teaching in primar 
secondary schools, with notable impact in a number of cities and states (Portland, Oregon, and New 
example). 

In reaction to Afrocentrism's influence, critics have posed a number of important questions: Do Afroc 
commitments render what is produced more ideology and propaganda than "objective truth"? Is Afro 
knowledge-work limited by the strictures of racialized episte-mology and self-defeating methodologic 
To answer these challenges, and to address Afrocentrism's potential weaknesses, a number of schc 
sought to refine the concept. Asante has contributed to this refinement through his reworking of the ( 
Afrocentricity as Africalogy in Kemet, Afrocentricity, and Knowledge (1990). So, too, has Maulana Kc 
Introduction to Black Studies (1993). And works by strenuous critics such as Stephen Howe (1998) i 
Lefkowitz (1997), along with the work of disciplined and deft intellectual historians such as Wilson Je 
(1998) have helped to foster healthy reconsiderations and refinements of Afrocentrism. 

Irrespective of the excesses and deficiencies of the Afrocentric quest in its various guises, one core 
cogent: All modes of knowledge-production and mediation are "centered" on particular historically ar 
conditioned values and interests. Proponents of Afrocentrism have sought to make such interests, vi 
commitments explicit in terms of the agendas and communities they serve, while disclosing the racis 
in whiteness and imperialism that have distorted so much of supposedly "interest-free," "objective" ki 
production and mediation. 

Here, then, is Afrocentrism's historic contribution: It has compelled us to become more mindful of, ar 
about, our "centerings," and, hopefully, inspired us to work much more openly and diligently for the a 
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a true "objectivity" free of the distorting limitations of invidious ethnocentrisms and racisms. 

SEE ALSO African American Studies; African Diaspora; Black Nationalism; Black Power; Blackness 
E. B.; Ethnocentrism; Racism 
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Agnosticism concerns the withholding of a person's judgment, or belief, on a matter. Such withholdir 
neither believing in favor of nor believing against a phenomenon in question. With regard to the ques 
existence, for instance, an agnostic would believe neither that God exists nor that God does not exis 
can be directed toward any alleged phenomenon. It need not be limited to the issue of God's existen 
equivalent to skepticism. One might be agnostic about the external world, minds, God, non-physical 
relations, and future truths, among other things. Sextus Empiricus (fl. c. 1 50 CE), David Hume (1 71 1 
Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) have supported influential versions of agnosticism. 

Cognitive agnosticism about an alleged entity (say, God) entails that, owing to counterbalanced or a 
mixed evidence, one should withhold belief regarding the proposition that God exists. That is, one sh 
believe that God exists nor believe that God does not exist. Doxastic agnosticism about God, in conl 
that one actually withholds belief regarding the proposition that God exists. A doxastic agnostic can i 
say: I withhold judgment whether God exists, but I have no commitment regarding the status of the c 
evidence on the matter. So a person could be a doxastic agnostic without being a cognitive agnostic 
agnostics about God, however, are logically required to recommend doxastic agnosticism about Goc 
cognitive grounds, even if they fail at times actually to withhold judgment regarding God's existence. 

A common motivation for agnosticism regarding an issue is a concern to avoid error or at least to mi 
of error in one's beliefs. The concern is that if relevant evidence is highly mixed, then in answering e 
to a question, one seriously risks falling into error, that is, false belief. The better alternative, accordii 
is to refrain from answering either yes or no, that is, to withhold judgment. Refraining from believing 
exists while refraining from believing that it does not exist can save one from mistaken belief. There 
price to pay: One will then miss out on an opportunity to acquire truth in the area in question. For ins 
either that God exists or that God does not exist. Agnostics in principle forgo acquiring a truth in this 

Agnostics about the issue of God's existence do not endorse atheism about God. They do not affirm 
not exist; nor do they propose that our overall available evidence indicates that God does not exist, t 
that (at least for their own situation) atheism goes too far in the negative direction, just as (they hold 
own situation) theism goes too far in the positive direction. Theism, like agnosticism and atheism, ca 
cognitive or doxastic. Doxastic theists hold that God exists. Cognitive theists hold that, owing to the < 
evidence, one should believe that God exists. Agnostics hold that, at least for their own situation, the 
atheism go too far, positively or negatively, in the area of belief. 

An underlying assumption of cognitive agnosticism is that God's existence would need to be more ol 
acknowledgment. This assumption has given rise to extensive contemporary discussion about divine 
and elusiveness. The discussion shows no sign of ending any time soon. 
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Al Jazeera satellite television was founded in 1996 in Doha, Qatar. Within less than two years of its 1 
dramatically transformed the media and information climate in the entire Arab world. The station cap 
emergence of satellite reception in the Arab world from the early 1990s, which created potentially lar 
markets that began to be filled up by commercial and state-owned stations. When Al Jazeera was la 
clear that no Arab government was willing to tolerate uncensored news media. The founding staff of 
in fact recruited from the ranks of an earlier British Broadcasting Corporation Arabic television servic 
set up in Saudi Arabia, but that had its contract canceled because of the Saudi government's objecti 
editorial content. 

Conceived as an independent station but supported with loans or grants from the then new, reform-c 
Qatar, Hamad bin Khalifa Al Thani, the station devoted itself to news and information, and became k 
daring style in which it presented issues that would have been routinely censored by any Arab gover 
interviewed opposition figures and members of banned parties. It moved away from the traditional n< 
staid, official news, focusing instead on items relevant to a wide pan-Arab audience. Almost all Arab 
levied complaints against the station with the government of Qatar at one point or another. The Sauc 
went a step further, banning companies that advertise on Al Jazeera from operating in the country. Ii 
attempted to economically undermine what seemed to be, for a few years, the freest channel of infoi 
pan-Arab audience. The station also drew bitter complaints from the U.S. government over its graph 
the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, as well as for allegedly inflaming Arab feeling by its equally poigna 
the suffering in the occupied Palestinian territories. During the Afghanistan and Iraqi wars, U.S. aircr 
bombed and destroyed Al Jazeera's offices in Kabul and Baghdad, killing some journalists, and in be 
official story was that the bombings were mistakes. 

Realizing that Al Jazeera was here to stay, many commercial as well as government-owned channe 
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world changed their formats or saw some relaxation of rigid censorship so as to compete with Al Jaz 
1998 had become the most widely watched station in the entire Arab world. Even the Saudi governrr 
station's severest critic, set up al-Arabiyya, a competing satellite station that mimicked Al Jazeera's ; 
uncensored news and reporting. In view of the station's association with the emir of Qatar and its loc 
country, its coverage of Qatar appears scant, although the country itself is small and is of little impor 
context of the more pressing pan-Arab issues. 

In addition to news and investigative reporting, Al Jazeera also broadcasts programs on religion and 
featuring modernizing and popular Muslim clergy, and provides historical education in the form of ler 
with "witnesses of the age," namely important intellectuals and former government or revolutionary fi 
Jazeera regularly interviews U.S. ambassadors, secretaries of state, and other notables from arounc 
was the first Arab channel to interview Israeli officials. 

SEE ALSO Arab League, The; Arabs; Media; Pan-Arabism; Television 
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AN EMPIRE FALLS APART 

OLD ISSUES DIE, NEW PROBLEMS EMERGE 

THE NEW AMERICAN ORDER 
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The American Revolution began in the early 1760s with changes in British colonial policy. Resistanc 
large problem: belonging to Britain while residing outside the British realm. The problem proved insu 
argument and riot led to open warfare. But virtually until independence in 1776, most rebels wanted 
unwanted changes, and in this sense the Revolution was "conservative." 

Abandoning British loyalty and identity forced enormous changes. Monarchy yielded to republicanisr 
accept as an ideal but hard to work out in practice. Hierarchy beneath a king gave way to proclaimec 
Ordinary white men who had been marginal claimed full political citizenship. White women and enslc 
color, whom the old order had virtually excluded from public life, demanded that American liberty she 
them, as well. Both slaves and Native Americans waged their own struggles for independence, and i 
begin to crumble. Wartime needs gave rise to a national economy. 

By the Revolution's end a separate, republican American people existed, with powerful political instil 
achieve its will. Energies had been released that would transform both the American people and the 
continent. However, entirely new problems had emerged and only some of them were resolved. Oth> 
as difficult as the questions on which the British Empire had foundered. In these senses, the Revolul 
and transforming. 

AN EMPIRE FALLS APART 

In 1763 Britain stood triumphant over its ancient rival France. British merchant capitalism was delive 
unprecedented wealth. Britons and Europeans alike celebrated British liberty, based on the premise 
monarch could rule only with the consent of Parliament, the legislative body of Great Britain. White c 
in the celebrations, singing "Rule Britannia!" and huzzahing for the youthful George III (1738-1820), 1 
kings." Like their fellows in "the realm," the people of the overseas dominions were fully and proudly 

But being British had two possible meanings. From London's viewpoint, all Britons owed obedience 
authority, the king-in-parliament, which was Great Britain's absolute sovereign power. The British He 
Commons represented the interests and protected the liberties of all Britons everywhere. Colonials \ 
thought to such matters, but if pressed they would have said otherwise. Parliament could address la 
questions, but their assemblies protected their local liberties and privileges. As long as Parliament di 
its claims, the question was effectively moot. 

Defeating the French, however, had been very expensive, and British officials believed that America 
done their part. They also thought that the local assemblies were fractious and needed to be reined 
the northern colonies would become rivals. The answer seemed simple. Tax the colonies directly an 
economies. The money would stay in America, to pay salaries and maintain troops. But Parliament, 
assemblies, would raise it. 

The result was the Sugar Act (1 764), the Stamp Act (1 765), and the Townshend Acts (1 767), as wel 
administrative changes. None of the taxes matched what Britons paid at home, but they were to be p 
which was scarce in America. Further, the new laws were to be enforced in vice-admiralty courts, wh 
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could be fired and where no juries sat. The Stamp Act, in particular, threatened the well-being of the 
commercial economy. The act undercut the power of colonial elites to use finance as a weapon in th 
struggle with royal governors. It also threatened colonials with taxes on virtually all business transac 
payable in hard coin, which they simply did not have. 

Colonials protested with words and deeds, and the British retreated twice. But at the end of 1773, wl 
destroyed three shiploads of valuable East India Company tea rather than pay the one import duty s 
Parliament decided that it had retreated enough. It would isolate Boston and Massachusetts and pur 
severely. Shocked and in awe, the other colonies would retreat. 

OLD ISSUES DIE, NEW PROBLEMS EMERGE 

Instead, matters worsened. Troops occupied Boston, and people in rural areas refused to let Parliarr 
to reform the province take effect. By the late summer of 1774, British authority in Massachusetts ex 
where royal troops could march. Their commander, General Thomas Gage (1721-1787), was also ft 
the province, and he knew that rural armies were being formed. Acting under orders from London, hi 
a cache of supplies at Concord, Massachusetts, on April 19, 1775, along with rebel leaders who wer 
Instead, he launched a war. 

By that time the effort to isolate Massachusetts had failed. One Continental Congress (the federal lei 
thirteen American colonies and later of the entire United States following the American Revolution) h 
another was preparing to assemble. Provincial congresses and local committees were draining pow< 
institutions. People from New Hampshire to Georgia rallied to support Massachusetts. George Wash 
emerged as American commander and began the long task of turning a haphazard volunteer force ii 
capable of facing Britain. 

But for fourteen more months Americans held on to the idea that they could turn back the clock. In J; 
Thomas Paine's Common Sense argued that all monarchy needed to end and that for Americans it \ 
part." Paine's powerful language and vision of a transformed world reached people of all sorts, and t 
assert their own claims, challenging the ideas that the "better sort" deserved to rule the rest and that 
not have political voices, and that among America's precious liberties was the privilege of holding sic 
Nonetheless, for many slaves and native people, the king seemed to offer a better prospect for freec 
congress. 

The Declaration of Independence was more temperate than Paine's pamphlet. Thomas Jefferson (1 
drafted it, and Congress, which edited and adopted it, knew that attacking all monarchy would not pi; 
French king, who already was giving secret aid. At the center of the document, Jefferson penned a c 
indictment of "the present king of Great Britain," presenting "facts" to a "candid world." As his last coi 
tried to blame the king both for forcing black slavery on unwilling white Americans and for encouragii 
rise. It was bad history and worse logic, written in tortured language. Congress dropped it, but it did i 
one point. Slavery was on the new republic's agenda, ultimately to the point that it nearly destroyed \ 
Revolution achieved. 

THE NEW AMERICAN ORDER 

Immediately, however, the revolutionaries had to confront two urgent problems. One was winning thi 
by early successes and convinced of their own virtue, they expected a short conflict. But what begar 
in Massachusetts turned into a global conflict, involving not just France, which became an American 
but most of Europe. The main North American war ended at Yorktown, Virginia, in 1 781 . The very la 
involving Europeans were in India. French forces first intervened there in 1778, and between 1780 a 
two sides fought on the Indian mainland, Ceylon, and in Indian waters. Word of the Treaty of Paris a 
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the British were about to lay siege to the major French stronghold, at Cuddalore, south of Madras. Fi 
people, threatened by the American victory and abandoned by the British at the Treaty of Paris in 17 
simply continued. 

Secondly, the war brought major changes, requiring a national economy in order to meet the army's 
creating a national elite, the men who went on to create the United States in its present form. It shoo 
it stimulated women, left to manage affairs, to think and act for themselves. It drove out thousands o 
white, black, and native, who left rather than accept the Revolution's triumph. 

Nobody gave any thought to calling a European prince, in the way that the English had called Williar 
the throne when they overthrew James II in 1688. There was no question that the Americans would I 
But creating a republican order proved very difficult. Most fundamentally, it raised the problem of ho\ 
meaning to the idea that "the people" now were the final authority. The earliest state constitutions we 
proclaimed into effect. Not until 1780 in Massachusetts was there a popular vote on whether to acce 
proposed constitution. In all the states, debate raged between the idea of a remote, complex govern 
idea of simple, responsive institutions. The new institutions brought men to the center of affairs who 
onlookers under the old order. New York split, as Vermont seceded from it, and people in the other £ 
of doing the same. In 1786 Massachusetts erupted into armed conflict as farmers rose to close the c 
than let tough fiscal policies threaten their farms. Looking around at the time, George Washington se 
of similar insurrections everywhere. 

In 1784 Washington had seen that Americans had acquired "a mighty empire," stretching from the A 
Mississippi and from Florida to the Great Lakes. At its center was the extremely weak Confederation 
immediate successor to the Second Continental Congress), where each state had one vote and eve 
veto major change. Under Congress, the United States had won the war and negotiated a very succ 
laid down its own colonial policy, by providing for new states in the western territories, if it could forc< 
out. 

But in peacetime, Congress withered and men like Washington worried about the states. The result ' 
States Constitution, written by a special convention in Philadelphia in 1787 and brought into effect w 
Hampshire became the ninth state to ratify it in June 1788. Writing the Constitution required great cr 
Ratifying it meant hard conflict among people with widely differing visions of the American future. 

Farmers, city artisans, women, slaves, and natives: All of these as well as the familiar "Founding Fal 
in the Revolution's course. All of them had voices in what the Revolution wrought. Together, though 
agreement, they forged an unprecedented republic that that was capitalistic and democratic, elitist a 
and egalitarian, imperial and inclusive, operating under a political settlement — the Constitution — that 
those qualities. They had abandoned the problems that went with being British. They solved many o 
that rose from independence and republicanism. But they were only beginning to address the more [ 
and ideological issues that their revolution raised. 

SEE ALSO Bill of Rights, U.S.; Burr, Aaron; Confederations; Congress, U.S.; Constitution, U.S.; Col 
Declaration of Independence, U.S.; Empire; Franklin, Benjamin; Hamilton, Alexander; Loyalists; Mor 
Parliament, United Kingdom; Political System; Republicanism; Revolution; Slavery; Violence; Voting 
George 
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Amin, Idi c. 1925-2003 
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Idi Amin became the president of Uganda in January 1971 after a military coup removed the elected 
Obote, and he fled into exile to Saudi Arabia on April 11,1 979 after a war with Tanzania. In the inter 
years his name became synonymous with mass murder, destruction, militarism, and the worst featui 
misrule in Africa. 

Idi Amin was born in northwest Uganda in 1925 or 1926; that his birthdate is imprecise illustrates the 
marginalization and isolation of the peoples of that part of Uganda under British colonial rule. Britain 
Uganda as a protectorate at the end of the nineteenth century, and Uganda was integrated into the f 
Command of the King's African Rifles (KAR). Later the events of Amin's life became more precise — 
show that he was recruited into the KAR in 1 946, one year after the end of World War II. Amin was c 
British to participate in the counterinsurgency war against the freedom fighters in Kenya, and there h 
brutality and wanton murder against Africans. Based in the Muranga region of Kenya between 1953 
Amin learned all of the techniques of low-intensity warfare when the British incarcerated more than 1 
Kenyans and hanged thousands. 
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Idi Amin was both a pugilist and militarist; from 1951 to 1960 he was the light heavyweight boxing ch 
Uganda. He also rose through the colonial army, eventually attaining the rank of effendi (warrant offi 
highest rank that a black African could attain in the KAR at that time. The Uganda that became indef 
was plagued with deep divisions based on regional, religious, and ethnic alliances. Because of unev 
penetration, the areas in the south of the country — including the precolonial kingdoms of Ankole, Bui 
Bunyoro, Toro, and Busoga — were more involved with colonial cash crops, and hence in these regio 
higher proportion of Africans educated by the missionary schools. These regional differences were ii 
ethnic terms, so much of the writings on Uganda portrayed Idi Amin as coming from the tribally back 
This social reality was compounded by the fact that there were close to 1 00,000 Asians who domina 
interstices of the colonial economy and owned sugar and tea plantations. At the time of independenc 
was not a single black African wholesaler on the main business street in Kampala, the capital. 

Amin was promoted rapidly in the Ugandan army, becoming general and commander in 1966. By 1S 
divisions in Uganda had deepened to the point where Obote's government increasingly depended oi 
maintain its power. The military was mobilized against trade unions, against village cooperatives, ag 
rustlers, against political opponents, and against students. 

The military coup of January 25, 1971 , took place while the prime minister, Milton Obote, was attend 
Commonwealth summit meeting in Singapore. The military takeover immediately plunged the societ; 
bloodbath. The coup could not have been consolidated without the support of imperial security netwi 
those of Britain and Israel, and later, records showed that the governments of Israel and Britain were 
involved in planning, executing, and defending the military coup in January 1 971 . 

The relations between Britain and Uganda changed one year later, however, when Amin declared ai 
war, which involved the expulsion of more than 80,000 Asian citizens who held British passports. Me 
(primarily of Indian origin) owned businesses in Uganda, and by deporting them Amin gained domes 
support amid increased repression in the society. But their expulsion placed Amin on a collision coui 
West, and brought the conditions of the people of Uganda to the attention of the international media. 

At the height of the cold war, Amin became the chairperson of the Organization of African Unity (OA 
selection of Amin was possible, in large part, because of the divisions unleashed by the cold war in / 
Soviet Union supported leaders who declared themselves to be anti-imperialist. When Amin had sei: 
the 1971 military coup, Uganda was diplomatically allied to the United States, Israel, and the United 
the expulsion of the Asians in 1972, Uganda became a close ally of Libya, Saudi Arabia, and the So 
Inside Africa, Amin formed a close alliance with known butchers and militarists such as Mobutu Sesc 
and Michel Micombero of Burundi. In the same year Amin expelled the Asians, Micombrero carried c 
his own country, killing more than 300,000 citizens. The selection of Amin to be the chairperson of tr 
disgrace to the organization insofar as Amin used the clause of noninterference in the internal affairs 
prevent pan-African intervention to stop the killings. 

The killings and wanton destruction of lives in Uganda intensified between 1972 and 1978, and it ha 
estimated that by the end of his regime Amin had killed more than 300,000 Africans (another estima 
number as high as 500,000). In addition, there were more than one million Ugandans living in exile ii 
countries. 

The Ugandan army invaded Tanzania and occupied the Kagera province in October 1978, precipitat 
between Uganda and Tanzania. The Tanzanian army counterattacked and supported Ugandan exile 
their own counteroffensive (as the Uganda National Liberation Army, or UNLA) against the Amin reg 
of this war, in April 1979, when the combined forces of the Tanzanian army and the UNLA took Kam 
the city to exile, first in Libya, then in Saudi Arabia, where he lived until his death in August 2003. 
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When Amin came to power in 1971 he had been hailed as an archetypal common man, and Westen 
scientists had declared that Uganda's military government could serve as a model for modernization 
Makerere University in Kampala was a veritable laboratory for the ideas of modernization and nation 
Amin's regime left a tradition of destruction, low respect for human life, and cross-border warfare tha 
plaguing the regions of eastern and central Africa. The continuing war between the Ugandan govern 
Lord's Resistance Army, a rebel paramilitary group in northern Uganda, remains one of the outstand 
this period of militarism, masculinity, and warfare. 
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Samir Amin was born in Cairo, the son of two doctors, his father Egyptian and his mother French. H< 
Said in northern Egypt and attended the French lycee there, receiving his baccalaureate in 1947. An 
enrolled at the Lycee Henri IV in Paris to study mathematics and at the Institut d'etudes Politiques to 
which at the time was the way to study economics. He received a diploma in political science in 195! 
in law and economics in 1953 and then opted to pursue a doctorate in economics. He also obtained 
statistics from the Institut de Statistiques de L'universite de Paris in 1956. In June 1957, Amin receiv 
in economics under the direction of Maurice Bye and with the additional guidance of Frangois Perroi 
student, Amin spent much of his time as a militant with various student movements and from 1 949 tc 
publish the journal Etudiants Anticolonialistes, through which he met many of the future members of 
governing elite. 

From 1 957 to 1 960, Amin worked in Cairo on economic development issues for the Egyptian govern 
moved to Bamako, Mali, where he was an adviser to the Malian planning ministry (1960-1963). In 1£ 
to Dakar, Senegal, where he took a fellowship (1963-1970) at the Institut Africain de Developpemen 
etde Planification (IDEP). He became a director at IDEP (1970-1980) and subsequently was named 
Third World Forum (1980-). Amin has at various times held professorships in Poitiers, Dakar, and P; 

The author of more than thirty books, Amin's brilliant 1957 dissertation, subsequently published in 1 J 
L 'accumulation a I'echelle mondiale; critique de la theorie dusous-developpement (translated in 197' 
Accumulation on a World Scale: A Critique of the Theory of Underdevelopment), was the earliest sig 
argue that underdevel-opment in much of the world was a direct consequence of the way the capital 
functions. He argued that this polarization is due to transfers of profits from the poor countries to the 
help alleviate potential under-consumptionist problems in the industrial economies, allowing the indu 
pay higher salaries or offer lower prices to consumers than would be possible were the labor theory 
simply at the national level. 

Amin's new emphasis on the global economy as a unit of analysis is intended to explain global salar 
differences within a Marxist labor theory of value. Even his later works (e.g. Obsolescent Capitalism 
U.S. Hegemony) have built on this model to critique imperialist projects generally and post-Septemfc 
U.S. hegemonic efforts more particularly. Amin argues for a polycentric world that can counteract mc 
areas such as technology, finance, natural resources, media, and weapons production that consistei 
countries. 

Amin's reliance on a labor theory of value and underconsumptionist theory has limited his analytical 
him to make overly simplistic predictions even as it has allowed a holistic historical materialistic pers 
Nevertheless, his criticisms of neoclassical equilibrium models and imperialistic projects have long s 
joined by those of economists and social scientists from many different theoretical persuasions. 
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Antebellum Black Ethnology 

THE ORIGINS OF BLACK ETHNOLOGY 

POLYGENESIS VERSUS MONOGENESIS IN BLACK AND WHITE 
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Antebellum black ethnology arose as a challenge to mainstream ethnology, the nineteenth-century " 
races." Most prevalent in the United States, the field of ethnology emerged in the 1830s and 1840s i 
American scientists first began to study anatomy, craniology, and human development. At the time, I 
development was still understood in a religious framework, and these scientists sought to reconcile r 
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with biblical history in a way that led to new questions about the unity of the human family, and abou 
people of color within it. Now often known as "scientific racism," this work focused on racial differenc 
invariably classified blacks and other people of color as inferior and innately distinct from white peop 
American ethnology, as put forth by white authors, lent support to proslavery apologists such as Jos 
1873), who drew on its arguments for black inferiority to support the perpetuation of slavery. Black A 
however, countered with ethnological arguments of their own. 

Antebellum black ethnology defended the status of black people in the human family and the scriptu 
that all the races of humanity descended from a shared ancestry. Among the nineteenth-century blai 
and spoke about ethnology were a number of well-known figures such as Frederick Douglass (1817- 
Martin Delany (1812-1885), as well as scores of more obscure black thinkers. 

THE ORIGINS OF BLACK ETHNOLOGY 

In addressing ethnology in the 1850s, Delany and Douglass joined an already well-established tradit 
racial self-defense. Published African-American defenses of the capacities of the black race date ba 
eighteenth-century, when African-Americans first confronted published arguments for black inferiorit; 
earliest arguments they encountered came from Thomas Jefferson. Writing in Notes on the State of 
Jefferson "advanced, as a suspicion only, that blacks whether originally a distinct race, or made disti 
inferior to whites in the endowments of body and mind" (p. 262). Jefferson's speculations were soon 
an African-American contemporary named Benjamin Banneker (1731-1806), a self-educated former 
achieved considerable renown as a mathematician, astronomer, and surveyor. In a public letter to Jc 
in 1792, Banneker stressed that "we are all of the same human family" and implored the founding fal 
"embrace every opportunity to eradicate that train of absurd and false opinions and ideas, which so ( 
prevails with respect to us" (Nash 1990, p. 178). Jefferson's response to Banneker was cordial, but r 
to have remained the same. In a private letter to a friend, Jefferson wrote "I have a long letter from B 
shows him to have a mind of a very common stature indeed" (Bay 2000, p. 17). 

Jefferson's negative assessment of the capacities of the black race would be increasingly widely sup 
nineteenth century. Antiblack thought proliferated in both the North and South in the early decades c 
nineteenth century, as the egalitarian spirit of the Revolutionary era ebbed and slavery became ever 
entrenched in the South. Among southerners, theories of black inferiority were used to defend slavei 
small but active group of northern abolitionists who began to challenge the morality of slavery. Mean 
North, blacks achieved the freedom mandated under the Revolutionary-era gradual emancipation la 
themselves despised by many northern whites. As the North's free black population burgeoned, whil 
expressed little enduring support for African-American emancipation and quickly came to view the p< 
of education common among free blacks as evidence of the limitations of their race. Black ethnology 
beginning as African Americans mobilized to defend themselves from critics in both the North and Si 

Such self-defenses became ever more necessary as the nineteenth century progressed. By the 182 
traditional environmentalist understanding of racial differences as the product of the distinctive clima 
environments that nurtured the world's different peoples had begun to give way to new questions ab 
unity — and about whether all humans really descended from the same ancestors. In an era when th( 
of physical traits from generation to generation was still something of a mystery, and when the time : 
by the scriptures was still thought to record the entire human history, environmentalism posed a nurr 
conundrums when it came to explaining racial difference. The most mysterious had to do with the bn 
history: How had human beings developed such divergent physical characteristics over the few thou 
covered in the scriptures? Human physical characteristics did not change all that rapidly from one ge 
next, no matter what the influence of climate was. In the 1 830s and 1 840s these issues were taken i 
American School of Ethnology, a group of prominent American scientists led by Samuel Morton (1 7£ 
Philadelphia, who would ultimately argue that the races of humanity were the product of polygenesis 
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creations. 

POLYGENESIS VERSUS MONOGENESIS IN BLACK AND WHITE 

In polygenesis, African Americans encountered a galling new and scientifically authoritative theory o 
inferiority, which literally wrote them out of traditional accounts of human history. Morton and other rr 
American School rejected the time-honored mono-genetic understanding of human development fav 
American thinkers such as Samuel Stanhope Smith (1751-1819). Whereas Smith held that men anc 
races descended from Adam and Eve, and attributed the diversity of human populations to environrr 
influences, Morton questioned whether the different human races had common ancestors. A craniok 
researched the skull as a measure of human capacity and assumed that, studied across time, skull r 
could be used to trace the history of human development and racial differences. Accordingly, Mortor 
was based on a collection of 900 skulls, both ancient and modern and from all over the world. The rr 
from his collection, he said, showed a pattern of racial differences across time in which whites had tl" 
and blacks the smallest, and other people of color ranged in between. These persistent differences I; 
races led him to conclude that racial distinctions were far too ancient and enduring to be the product 
environmental forces. Instead, he maintained, the racially distinct cranial measurements seen in the 
ancient Egypt, early America, and the modern United States provided irrefutable evidence that the rj 
share the same ancestors. There must have been more than one genesis: Only a polygenesis could 
diversity. 

Twenty-first-century scientists have rejected creationism in favor of evolution, and they have also pre 
Morton's measurements were riddled with errors. Moreover, even in his own day, the theory of polyg 
no means universally accepted among whites, many of whom greeted the notion of multiple creation 
heresy. Still, polygenesis horrified African-Americans, especially as they saw it achieving increasing 
prominence over time. Black intellectuals mobilized to reject this new theory with an ethnology of the 
enlarged upon previous African-American defenses of the African race with increasingly detailed diS' 
origins and character of the races of humans. Benjamin Robert Lewis (1802-1859), a Maine residen 
book-length work on ethnology by a black author — a work called Light and Truth: Collected from the 
Ancient and Modern History Containing the Universal History of the Colored and Indian Races; from 
the World to the Present Time (1844). Lewis stressed that Adam and Eve were people of color, as w 
Egyptians and many of the heroes of the ancient world — including Plato and Julius Caesar. Lewis's i 
account of the history of the colored race was overblown enough to make the black nationalist Martii 
that Light and Truth did little more than reverse the errors of white ethnologists such as George Glidi 
makes all ancient black men white... this colored man makes all ancient great white men blacK' (Bay 
But in the years to come, other black writers, including well-known figures such as Delany, would pre 
measured critiques of white ethnology. 

The African-American ministers Hosea Easton (1779-1837) and James Pennington (1807-1870), fc 
both drew on their knowledge of the scriptures to underscore the unity of the human race. Born free 
led the African Methodist Episcopal Church in Hartford, Connecticut, until his early death in 1837 — ji 
after he published A Treatise on the Intellectual Character, and Civil and Political Condition of the C< 
of the United States (1 837). Easton's Treatise defended the history and origins of the black race with 
reading of the history of the races as recorded in the scriptures. Like Lewis, he underscored that the 
descended from Adam and Eve, and he traced the race's ancestry down from Noah's son Ham, whe 
and Egypt. It was Ham's children, he maintained, rather than the "savage" European descendents ol 
Japhet, who carried "the blessings of civilization to Greece" (p. 10). Despite this unfavorable compar 
rejected any notion of innate distinctions between the races. Variations in complexion and hair textui 
different groups, he argued, were "casual or incidental," and any racial deficiencies seen in African-/ 
caused by slavery, which, he believed, created physical and mental deformities that could pass from 
child. In addition to defending the lineage and innate capacities of the black race, Easton also presei 
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critique of white theories about black inferiority, which he described as "the production of European r. 
bearing date [originating] with European slavery" (p. 42). White American complaints about blacks w 
than a "plea of justification" for slavery, he contended. "What could better accord with the object of Vr 
reference to blacks than to teach their little ones that the Negro is part monkey?" (p. 42). 

Writing in 1841 , James Pennington, who had escaped from slavery to become a Congregationalist n 
similar case for the common origins of the human family and the illustrious history of the African race 
sciences had origins in our ancestors," he wrote of the Egyptians and Ethiopians, and "from them ha 
to the world." Pennington took on not only polygenesis, but also some older theories of black inferior 




DR-. J*MES McCune Smith, 
First rt>)(uliirLy't'ititni[i»l tiolorcd I'hyjiviuii hi th? linitfit 

Dr. James McCune Smith. After becoming the first African American to earn a medical degree and practice i 
United States, Smith (1813-1865) used his scientific knowledge to refute racist stereotypes. He was also a 
fight for black voting rights. MANUSCRIPTS, ARCHIVES AND RARE BOOKS DIVISION, SCHOMBURG CENTER 
IN BLACK CULTURE, THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, ASTOR, LENOX AND TILDEN FOUNDATIONS. 



located its causes within the Bible. "We are not the seed of Cain as the stupid say," he wrote, makini 
one such theory (p. 7). Cain's offspring perished in the deluge. However, he devoted more time to d< 
notion that black people labored under the Curse of Ham, a theory that held considerable currency ii 
South, and complicated African-American claims to Hamitic ancestry. The idea of a curse originated 
biblical story (Genesis 9:20-25) in which Noah condemns Ham's son Canaan to be "a servant of ser 
Ham comes across Noah lying naked and drunk in his tent. Long associated with slavery in Western 
story of the Curse of Ham was widely applied to blacks after the development of racial slavery in the 
However, as Pennington points out, such interpretations of Ham's curse do not mesh with the scripti 
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curse was on Canaan rather than his brother Cush, who settled Ethiopia. Moreover, the story seeme 
justification for the slavery of any group, as it required God to empower the ill-tempered curses of a ( 
patriarch: "Is the spirit of wine the spirit of God?" (p. 1 8) 

African Americans also tried to challenge white ethnology on more scientific ground. The most scien 
accomplished African-American to do so was James McCune Smith (1813-1865), America's first blc 
Rejected by American medical schools on account of his race, Smith received his M.D. in Glasgow, 
1837. An abolitionist and physician, Smith was a prolific essayist, and he used his medical training tc 
ethnological arguments made by the white scientists of his day. In a series of essays published durir 
and 1 840s, Smith mobilized data drawn from his medical practice to reject the idea that blacks and v 
anatomically distinct, and to refute the popular belief that African Americans were more short-lived W 
Americans. An environmentalist, like most blacks who wrote on ethnology, Smith believed that racial 
were neither ancient nor immutable. Rather, he saw them as the result of the diverse climates that n 
different human groups. He also contended that, under the influence of their nation's temperate dim 
Americans would eventually become indistinguishable from whites, that "the Ethiopian can change h 

Likewise, Martin Delany also approached ethnology with scientific training. Raised in Pennsylvania, 
apprenticed with a doctor there and was subsequently admitted to Harvard Medical School. Howeve 
forced out of Harvard after only one semester by white medical students who opposed the enrollmer 
Americans in their program. Nonetheless, during his subsequent career as a political activist and wri 
returned to the study of science, presenting several discussions of ethnology in his written works. In 
Elevation, Emigration, and Destiny of the Colored People of the United States (1852), Delany rejecte 
polygenesis, but he did not rule out important racial differences. He contended, in fact, that the Afric; 
"physically superior to any living race of men" (p. 36). Further expanding on these distinctions in the 
he published Principia of Ethnology: The Origin of Races and Color (1879). A detailed ethnological n 
Principia underscored the different historical records of blacks and whites — whom Delany saw as a r 
aggressive people. Delany attributed both physical and temperamental distinctions among human ra 
varying amounts of concentrated rouge, or "pigmentum nigrum," in the skin that distinguished the de 
Ham, Japhet, and Shem (p. 23). 

The careers of Smith and Delany illustrate the immense difficulties African-Americans faced in gainir 
the kind of scientific training and credentials that might have allowed nineteenth-century African-Am* 
on ethnology to be taken seriously by mainstream scientists. By and large unschooled in science, Af 
Americans could offer little concrete evidence to counter the data offered by white scientists such as 
of the African Americans who wrote on ethnology had to rely on the scriptures for evidence that all p 
one blood." Still, from the early twenty-first century vantage point, nineteenth-century black ethnolog; 
little less scientific than the findings of the American School of Ethnology. Both were products of an < 
science and religion were not yet distinct. The theories of poly-genesis and monogenesis alike mixec 
scientific thought in ways that made scriptural exegesis a scientific activity. Moreover, in the long run 
environmentalism theories of human development defended by African-American authors have prov 
preposterous in the light of modern understandings of human evolution than the American School's i 
against the common ancestry of the human species. 

In the nineteenth century, however, black authors could bring little scientific or cultural authority to th 
and they therefore made little headway in challenging the findings of the American School. Morton's 
by contrast, "outlived the theory of separate creations, and were reprinted widely during the nineteer 
irrefutable 'hard' data on the mental worth of the races" (Gould 1981 , p. 53). As the abolitionist and f 
Frederick Douglass observed in reference to mainstream antebellum ethnology, "the wish is the fath 
thought," by which he meant that white scientists who lived in a nation that tolerated racial slavery n< 
black people as inferior, and they thus found data to support their presumptions (p. 500). 
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Douglass addressed the subject of ethnology in a popular lecture titled "The Races of Man," which h 
frequently during the 1840s and 1850s, and also in a more learned discourse, "The Claims of the Ne 
Ethnologically Concerned" (1854). In the latter volume, he marshaled the full range of scientific and i 
arguments presented by previous black authors to affirm "the oneness of the human family," defend 
record of the African race, and reject the American School's "profound discoveries of ethnological sc 
"Southern pretenders to science" were little more than spokesmen for slavery, he wrote. "When men 
fellow men: the oppressor ever finds in the characterization of the oppressed, their justification" (p. 5 

The antebellum black ethnology produced by Frederick Douglass and others is perhaps more impre; 
prescient critique of mainstream white science than it is for its defense of monogenesis, environmen 
black accomplishments in Africa and Egypt — which sound a little quaint to the modern reader. But bl 
staunch defense of the origins and accomplishments of the African race was considered crucial by a 
authors, who worried that theories such as polygenesis would perpetuate slavery and foster a belief 
inferiority among blacks and whites alike. Accordingly, antebellum black ethnology should be apprec 
within the context of early African-American scholarship on science, the scriptures, and human histo 
it engages — but also as a chapter in black resistance to racism. By rejecting and refuting the mainsti 
authored ethnology that branded black people as a race distinct in origin and inferior by nature, the / 
Americans who wrote on ethnology helped provide an intellectual foundation for the African-America 
struggles of the era. 

SEE ALSO Allen, Richard; Black Reconstruction; Christian Identity; Douglass, Frederick; Genesis a 
Morton, Samuel George; Scientific Racism, History of; Smith, James McCune. 
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Aryans 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The term Aryan is derived from the Indie word arya (noble). The ancient Hindu Rig Veda (variously c 
1200BCE) uses arya as a self-designation of its authors. According to another Hindu text, the Manu 
century BCE), the inhabitants of the arya-varta (the Hindu heartland) were setting the standards for c 
Bhagavad Gita (c. second century BCE), the Hindu god Krishna tells the warrior Arjuna that it would 
to fight a just war. In Buddhism, ariya has an ethical connotation: not birth but high moral standards i 
ariya. Gautama Buddha (c. sixth century BCE) taught the ariya saccani, or the "(four) noble truths." J 
the word as an expression of moral excellence. The word arya also occurs in the Zend-Avesta, the c 
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of the Zoroastrians, which states that Iran is the "ariya country." In 1875 Swami Dayananda Saraswj 
founded the Arya Samaj, a Hindu reform movement aimed at restoring Vedic religion by eliminating i 
accretions to sacred Hindu writings known as Purana and excluding all foreign influences. 

"Aryan" entered European scholarly discourse in the mid-nineteenth century through philology as a c 
for Indo-European languages. A major international interdisciplinary enterprise appeared under the t 
research." The Sanskrit scholar F. Max Muller (1 823-1 900) cautioned other scholars not to load the I 
with racial overtones, as had already been done by some anthropologists of his time. Joseph Arthur 
Gobineau (1816-1882) maintained that within the "white race," the "master race," the blue-eyed, blor 
dolichocephalic Aryans constituted the highest variant. Variously Scandinavia, Lithuania, the (dried-( 
northern Germany, southeastern Russia, the North Pole, and the (mythical) Atlantis were claimed as 
the Aryans. For at least two thousand years, Europeans, relying on ancient Greco-Roman traditions 
Genesis story of the peopling of the earth after the great flood, assumed that their ancestors had mic 
from the East. By the nineteenth century, when it had become accepted that the earth and humankir 
older than six thousand years and the claim of European cultural superiority seemed to have been e 
direction of migration was reversed. The Aryan Invasion Theory (AIT) that arose in England in the se 
nineteenth century specifically suggested that "Aryan" conquerors brought horses, iron, Sanskrit, am 
India around 1500 BCE. 

By the early twentieth century, it had become impossible to find any scholarly agreement on either tr 
origin of an Aryan race: now ideology took over. Widespread racism in Europe and North America le 
creation of "scientific" race theories that not only justified white-black segregation, but also supportec 
increasingly militant anti-Semitism. Houston Stewart Chamberlain's (1855-1927) The Foundations o. 
Century (1899) inspired the Nazi ideologue Alfred Rosenberg (1893-1946) to claim in his 1930 book 
des 20. Jahrhunderts (The Myth of the Twentieth Century) that the preservation of the purity and dor 
Aryan race was the main agenda of the twentieth century. Rosenberg also used the publications of t 
nationalist Gustaf Kossinna (1 858-1 931 ) and Hans Reinert (1 900-1 990), who held the chair for "Pre! 
Early Germanic history" at the University of Berlin, to prove his thesis. The so-called Aryan race, or / 
included besides the North Germans also the Scandinavians, the English, and the (Nordic) North An 
Rosenberg's Mythos offered "scientific" grounding to the Arier Paragraphen (legislation requiring pur 
ancestry) through which the Nazi government in early 1933 forced all German Jewish civil servants i 
it also provided theoretical support for the genocide later carried out on Jews, Gypsies (Roma), and 
inferior races. 

For many years following the Holocaust, the term "Aryan" rarely appeared in scholarly literature. It re 
1990s in a controversy about the Aryan Invasion Theory in connection with the early history of India, 
archaeological, anthropological, and DNA research has proven the (AIT) all but untenable, some phi 
as Michael Witzel, and some historians, such as Romila Thapar, defend it. Karl Marx (1818-1883) h 
believed in it. 

In a different context, but related to the older race ideologies, the "Aryan Nations" movement in the I 
founded in 1974 by Richard G. Butler (1918-2004), has revived the issue through its use of Nazi syn 
vocabulary to promote its white supremacist anti-Semitic agenda. The Aryan Nations movement ope 
the aims and strategies of Adolf Hitler (1889-1945), and supporters strive to establish a worldwide "F 
dominated by "Aryans." 

SEE ALSO Anti-Semitism; Gobineau, Comte de; Hinduism; Jews; Myth and Mythology; Nazism; Ra 
Roma, The; White Supremacy; Whiteness 
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Black Conservatism 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Despite its seeming novelty and the monolithic nature of its contemporary precepts, black conservat 
history that reaches back to at least the late eighteenth century and is capacious enough to include 1 
diverse as Frederick Douglass, Zora Neale Hurston, Malcolm X, and Bill Cosby. The tradition, often I 
exclusively peopled by the middle class, constellates around three key features. The first is a deep c 
autonomy that, in being effected, would ultimately result in personal independence. In short, black cc 
take a citizen's constitutional prerogative to pursue happiness very seriously. The second is the com 
obliterate race as a limiting factor or indexical feature of human achievement. Toward this end, blach 
are quick to repudiate theses that pathologize African American life, producing a defensive posture t 
impelled Ralph Ellison to famously question, "Can a people live and develop for over 300 years simp 
to white racism?" (Ellison 1995, p. 339). The third is a compulsion toward social respectability, one tl 
obeisance to society's laws, a hearty work ethic, religious piety, family values, sexual morality, and a 
model" politics that if unable to exemplify admirable black behavior to other blacks, would at least pn 
from being embarrassed in the eyes of the (white) American public. This ethos not only resulted in R 
rather than the impoverished, less refined, single mother Claudette Colvin becoming the cause celet 
Montgomery bus boycott; it also at times has inspired impassioned jeremiads that scold the black m; 
behavior conservatives deem dissolute and licentious. This policing practice has also at times kept a 
harness on more demonstrative resistances to U.S. racism. 
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For conceptual purposes, the tradition, like most other American phenomena, can be divided into its 
postmodern versions, with the assassination of Martin Luther King Jr. marking the decisive break. Bl 
conservatism of the past pragmatically accepted racial segregation as a fact of American life and soi 
despite its imposed social constraints. Consequently, there is a manifest enthusiasm toward exclusix 
institutions. Starting with the accomplished shipbuilder James Forten and through the agrarian wizar 
T. Washington, the marketing genius of Madame C. J. Walker, and the urban entrepreneurialism of I 
Muhammad, black conservatism saw racially homogeneous business relations, education, and religi 
existential and economic antidote to their social marginalization, thus creating the irony that the lion'! 
epoch's black conservative politics proffered radical opposition to the will of the American mainstreai 

In distinction from this strain, postmodern conservatism is a child conceived in the political atmosphe 
putative fall of legalized segregation and thus does not find its grounding in institutions that organica 
from a discrete black body politic. Instead its birth site may be located in the strategic conference roc 
Republican National Congress in 1968 when party leaders founded Heritage Groups (later to becom 
Foundation) to increase minority membership among its ranks. More beholden to American individuc 
noninterventionist government than their predecessors, theorists such as Thomas Sowell, Shelby St 
Keyes, and Angela McGlowan find in the passing of civil rights legislation in the 1960s the indisputat 
American racism. With race no longer impeding black accomplishment, these commentators encour 
Americans to defrock themselves of long-standing resentments about discrimination and embrace w 
a future of unlimited opportunity. Leader of the antipreference movement the Civil Rights Initiative, V\ 
asks blacks to assume the following empowered, optimistic posture that he has perpetually donned: 
my commitment not to tote that bag of racial grievances and I've made it more frequently than I'd like 
because the status of victim is so seductive and so available to anyone with certain facial features oi 
to his skin" (Connerly 2000, p. 18). 

Bent on preventing past black victimization from entering contemporary discussions about social jus 
black conservatives saturate the public discussion with diatribes about black victimization in the pres 
believe come in the form of government welfare programs that allegedly enfeeble black ambition anc 
achievement. They claim that whatever black failure persists does so because of the dependent, low 
that such programs perpetuate. 

This generation of black conservatives has been criticized for silencing their outrage toward blatant c 
racism, accommodating the avarice of neoliberal economics, and supporting the neonationalism thai 
the aggressions of contemporary U.S. imperialism. Though officeholding conservatives have only be 
responsive to the appeals of their black supporters (Republican administrations have continued to to 
affirmative action programs), the latter are viewed by Americans with both skepticism and seriousne: 
the largesse they command from powerful mainstream organizations such as the Heritage Foundatk 
Institute, and the Fox News Corporation. 

SEE ALSO Black Liberalism; Black Power; Capitalism, Black; Conservatism; Imperialism; Libertarian 
Race-Blind Policies; Racism 
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Black Feminism in Brazil 

THE ROLE OF RELIGION 

AFRO-BRAZILIAN FEMINISM 

TWO NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

CONNECTING WITH INTERNATIONAL FEMINISM 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Among women of African descent in Brazil, feminist consciousness is positioned at the intersection c 
women's concerns. It is generally approached in two ways. First, women activists place the roots of 
consolidation in the post-slavery era, when former slaves started to organize themselves. The early 
century witnessed important achievements in this regard, including the formation of the first associat 
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female domestic workers in 1 936 in Santos, Sao Paulo, and the 1 950 inaugural convention of the Nc 
of Black Women in Sao Paulo. The 1970s represented a moment of considerable expansion, and th> 
of links with international feminism had a great impact on women in Brazil. At the 1975 Brazilian Woi 
Congress held in Rio de Janeiro, delegations of Afro-Brazilian women denounced racial and sexual i 
In the early twenty-first century, there are various nongovernmental Afro-Brazilian women's organiza 
important ones located in the cities of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Bahia. 

The second approach is historical in nature and important to Afro-Brazilian writers and activists. In th 
revert the legacy of invisibility, militants and researchers have emphasized that there is substantive < 
female initiative and leadership in Brazil's historical past. Their approach adds another dimension to 
"feminism" by indicating that long before slavery's end women of African descent in Brazil participate 
to defend their communities and families and to ensure their basic human rights. What has been elu: 
recognition of their achievements. 

THE ROLE OF RELIGION 

Over time, women of African descent in Brazil have established their own arenas in which they have 
assume positions of leadership and control. Political and social spheres continue to provide increasii 
opportunities for debating with the state, political parties, the legal system, and institutions of educati 
the sphere of religion that Afro-Brazilian women have achieved unquestioned respect, power, and di 
de santo (mothers-of-saints) of the Candomble religion, they are the unquestioned authorities on all 
pertain to the spiritual, physical, and mental well-being of their religious followers. These stately olde 
associated with a legacy of spiritual understanding inherited from their African forbears and a wisdor 
be merely learned. They collaborate with organizations at all levels, and their influence among black 
women's groups is due to the fact that many militants are Candomble followers. 

In Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, there are many revered mothers of saints and priestesses, 
in Bahia, Mae Hilda Jitolu exemplifies this legacy. She is the director and founder of lie Aiye, one of 
Afro-Brazilian cultural entities in Salvador, Bahia. A Guardian of the Faith and the African Tradition, s 
more than sixty-five years as a Candomble priestess and has earned the respect and admiration of | 
followers, and the community. In 2004, lie Aiye paid homage to her during their Carnival celebration: 
thirtieth anniversary. 

AFRO-BRAZILIAN FEMINISM 

The Brazilian black women's movement has succeeded in empowering women and their communitk 
expectations. It is a movement that is not homogeneous, but rather diverse and widespread. It comp 
associations and groups whose specific agendas serve the needs of the communities in which they : 
During the late 1970s and early 1980s these movements did not separate from the Brazilian black m 
many did organize within its parameters. Increased autonomy arose due to the black movement's in: 
attention to the race, gender, and class specificities of black women. Feminist consciousness is also 
with distinguished Brazilian icons, including Benedita da Silva, a former governor of the state of Rio i 
Lelia Gonzalez (1935-1994), an anthropologist, feminist, researcher, and black militant. Gonzalez is 
of the Afro-Brazilian women whose untiring efforts transformed the lives of many. 

While there are women's organizations all over the country, the most well-known are Geledes (Sao I 
Preta (Sao Paulo), Criola (Rio de Janeiro), and Casa de Cultura da Mulher Negra (Santos). These g 
some characteristics in terms of infrastructure and organization, and each one owes its establishmei 
activist who was initially involved in black movement militancy. They all operate in the early twenty-fi 
boards of directors, subcommittees, and teams working 
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Benedita da Silva. Born in a favela (shanty town) in Rio de Janeiro, da Silva went on to become the first bla 
Brazil's National Congress. A member of the Worker's Party, she also served as governor of the state of Rio 
is seen here in November 2002 addressing a meeting of the Organization of American States. AP IMAGES. 



on long-term and short-term projects. They collaborate fully with men and women in all walks of life, 
agencies, feminists, and black activists. These organizations also express a reverence for African ci 
a strategy that reinforces diasporic connections and serves as reminders of their origins. Their inspir 
are famous Afro-Brazilian women who have been leaders of rebellions and resistance movements o 
against injustice, such as the African princesses Anastacia and Aqualtune, Maroon leader Dandara, 
leader Luiza Mahin, prominent slave leader Xica da Silva, first Afro-Brazilian woman writer Maria Fir 
and slum dweller and writer Carolina Maria de Jesus. 

TWO NONGOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Geledes, Instituto da Mulher Negra (Geledes, The Black Woman's Institute) is an organization locate 
that has attained recognition in the arenas of politics, race, and women's rights. The name is origina 
Gelede, a secret society of women found in traditional Yoruba societies. It refers to female power ov 
fertility, procreation, and the community's well-being. The organization was founded in 1988, with Su 
founding director. It is a politicized entity dedicated to combating racism and sexism and to promotin 
and the black community. It emphasizes the need for changes in public policy in order to guarantee 
inclusion, equality, and opportunity for all. With its primary fields of activity centered around human ri 
education, and health, Geledes stands as the example of a successful nongovernmental organizatio 
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Latin America. The organization has also received numerous awards, including the Human Rights A 
by the Ministry of Justice on the Human Rights International Day in 1996 and the Human Rights Awj 
the government of France in 1998 on the fiftieth anniversary of the Human Rights Declaration. 

Located in Santos, the Casa de Cultura da Mulher Negra (Black Women's Cultural Center) confirms 
has influenced women to take control, become political, and effect transformations in their communil 
earliest of these groups to be formed, it was the brainchild of Alzira Rufino, one of the leading advoc 
women's rights, a founding member of the Partido dos Trabalhadores (the Workers' Party) and a sei 
movement activist. A feminist, author, poet, essayist, and ialorixa (or priestess of Candomble), Rufin 
her studies and publications on the biographies and historical experiences of Afro-Brazilian woman. 

When it was first established under Rufino's guidance in 1 984 the group represented a community e 
women, bearing the name Coletivo de Mulheres Negras da Baixada Santista (the Baixada Santista I 
Collective). In the early 2000s, as Casa de Cultura da Mulher Negra, it is an NGO with its own headc 
in the city of Santos. Since its inception Rufino has been its first and only director, and it is acknowle 
the success stories of the women's movement in Brazil. It has a very community-oriented agenda ar 
to combating racial, domestic, and sexual violence. Through a professional staff of lawyers and psyc 
provides legal aid, counseling, and psychological assistance; and courses, work studies, seminars, \ 
campaigns are part of an ongoing program of community outreach in the areas of health, education, 
development. Other projects include an archive and an Afro-Brazilian restaurant, and the center hos 
events. 

CONNECTING WITH INTERNATIONAL FEMINISM 

Afro-Brazilian feminists promote contact with women's organizations in the Caribbean and Latin Am< 
through conference networking. International caucuses and gatherings provide a number of forums 1 
the region to exchange ideas, share experiences, and discuss strategies for dealing with issues sue! 
globalization, poverty, labor, health, and political representation. Important examples of international 
include the first meeting of the Afro-Caribbean and Afro-Latin American Women's Network (in the Dc 
Republic, 1992), the Women's Caucus to the World Conference against Racism (South Africa, 2001 
of the Black Women's Network (Costa Rica, 2002), the Fifth International Women's Conference (Cut 
the Tenth Latin American and Caribbean Feminist Encounter (Brazil, 2005). 

Sonia Alvarez, a professor in Latin American Politics and Studies at the University of Massachusetts 
believes that Brazilian black women's movement is more ideologically diverse than ever, following m 
are largely determined by the issues black women seek to prioritize. Feminism, a close alliance with 
fight racism, and a rejection of the "feminist" label represent the three major directions that shape cu 
and are determining the kinds of relationships they maintain with black men and white women. 

SEE ALSO African Feminisms; Black Feminism in the United Kingdom; Black Feminism in the Unite 
Feminism and Race. 
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While the term black liberalism is often seen as a pejorative favored by black conservatives and blac 
is better understood as part of the epistemology of black political thought. In his 2001 work on contei 
political ideologies, Michael Dawson distinguishes black liberals from black nationalists and black M; 
liberals' belief in race-neutral constitutional order, liberal democracy, and capitalism. Dawson sees tl 
liberals face in trying to avoid the pessimism of black nationalists and black Marxists, who believe th; 
democracies or capitalism cannot be free of the implicit racist constructs of the white hierarchy. He c 
liberals as unique from white liberals in the black liberal belief that the liberal construct of equal right; 
economic, social, and political egalitarianism; and that America will be better if it can fulfill that egalit; 
blacks. Put succinctly, Dawson quotes Malcolm X to say that black liberals have "a version of freedo 
America's prepared to accept" (p. 239). 

In Dawson's view, black liberals see racism as a potent force that is contradictory to and independer 
democracy and capitalism. Black nationalists believe that liberal democracies, born at a time of Eurc 
colonialism and American slavery, not only fail to handle the contradiction between liberalism and cc 
subjugation and slavery, but also implicitly incorporate the contradiction by enshrining racial hierarch 
Marxists see capitalism as inherently racist, based on models of capitalist exploitation. 
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W. Avon Drake (1991) offers another perspective, contrasting black liberals with social democrats. Ir 
black liberals see racism as the primary impediment to black social progress, while social democrats 
differences, with neither seeing either liberal democracy or capitalism as inherently racist. Social der 
impediments to blacks as based on differences in class: Racial disparities are viewed primarily as ec 
disparities. Thus programs designed to address poverty and issues of inequality are seen as more u 
programs aimed directly at racial disparities. Proponents of black social democracy include Abram H 
William J. Wilson. 

The major triumphs of black liberalism include the 1954 Supreme Court decision in Brown v. Board < 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Research shows that these policies ( 
reduced racial income inequality in the southern United States (McCrone and Hardy 1978; Donohue 
1991). In 1965 the poverty rate for black children stood at 65.6 percent and fell to 39.6 percent by 1£ 
architects of black liberalism include W. E. B. Du Bois in his earlier writings, Charles Houston, Thurg 
Martin Luther King Jr., and A. Philip Randolph. 

Black liberalism has faced several challenges. The rise of the American conservative movement anc 
dominance of conservative ideology on the national level put black liberals at odds with the Americai 
establishment. Cornel West (1994) has pointed out that the crisis for black liberalism has been its in; 
the increase in economic inequality resulting from the deindustrialization of the U.S. economy. The p 
black children remained above 40 percent from 1 975 to 1 992, rising as high as 47.3 percent in 1 982 
magazine, the official organ of the NAACP, pointed to an earlier conflict addressed by black liberalis 
between 1933 and 1953 — from the time of the New Deal to the Brown decision — the fruits of the whi 
agenda in the New Deal excluded the black community (Anderson 1980). 

The conservative challenge to black liberalism rests on one of three arguments: (1) blacks have dev 
pathological culture in opposition to mainstream culture that fails to reward the elements needed to £ 
capitalist system; (2) blacks are inherently inferior, an argument based on a genetic definition of race 
various reasons of history and culture lack the requisite skills to succeed in a capitalist system becai 
forces make discrimination in the marketplace of minimal importance. On the basis of these argumei 
government intervention to combat racism is seen as an unwarranted intrusion of the government in 
marketplace. (William Darity and Patrick Mason refute these points in their 1998 work, arguing that t 
fails to support the belief that blacks have a pathologic culture and that discrimination within the mar 
substantial.) 

Black liberals view blacks as "liberal man" — rational in the liberal sense of acting consistently to advj 
being and economic success (as opposed to irrational, or pathological, failing to act in their economi 
Black liberals explain racial disparities in economic and political life as the result of racism and, in a i 
nationalists and Marxists, posit that there are institutional barriers born of the implicit racist pact that 
segregation and slavery in a liberal democracy. The conservative argument views blacks as not ratic 
choices not in their best interest. The resulting caricature by conservatives is that black liberals portr 
victims, and the term black liberal has often come to be defined by this pejorative view. Conservative 
that the black liberal agenda creates a dependency on government, which is what makes black cultu 
and is the real source of racial disparities in economic and political life. 

SEE ALSO Black Conservatism; Black Power; Capitalism, Black; Du Bois, W. E. B.; Harris, Abram L 
Luther, Jr.; Liberalism; Pathology, Social; Radicalism; Wilson, William Julius 
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In the strictest meaning of the term, black nationalism refers to those ideas and movements that are 
the quest to achieve separate statehood for African Americans. The goal of statehood was especiall; 
during the "classical" period of black nationalism — the time of Marcus Garvey (the 1920s) and of the 
who preceded him. During the "modern" period, especially after World War II, black nationalism encc 
broadly both those who favored true political sovereignty through separate statehood, and those wh< 
modest goals like black administration of vital private and public institutions — the latter being the con 
those who invoked the slogan of "Black Power" after 1966. Black nationalism must always be unders 
historical context, therefore, as particular ideas and movements invariably bear the marks of their re; 

CLASSICAL BLACK NATIONALISM 

Classical black nationalists advocated political sovereignty and they insisted that such a goal require 
of a nation-state with clear geographical boundaries. There was not much support for this idea befor 
of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. Part of the Compromise of 1850, this act denied captured slaves (< 
accused of being fugitive slaves) the right to a trial and granted marshals the power to force citizens 
recapture of runaway slaves. It also prohibited testimony by those accused, and thus raised the pos; 
blacks could be captured into slavery. This was an era in which the U.S. political elite defined the me 
citizenship in "white nationalist" terms. Justice Taney stated this perspective forcefully in the infamoi 
Scott case. Concerning the phrase "all men are created equal," Justice Taney commented that "it [w 
dispute that the enslaved African race [was] not intended to be included and formed no part of the p< 
framed this declaration." The African race, Taney argued, had "no rights which the white man was b< 
respect." Until the eve of the Civil War, politicians worked to expand and secure rights for the majoril 
(males), while at the same time they increasingly restricted the rights of free blacks with prohibitions 
intermarriage, rules that barred the migration of blacks to different states, and laws that denied suffrj 
even established formal segregation. Thus, by the mid-nineteenth century Martin Delaney, James T. 
others began to argue that black people should leave the United States for Canada, Haiti, or other d< 

What set apart these "nationalists" from other black historical actors of the period were their position: 
and nation-building, not their views of culture. As Wilson Moses explains in his Golden Age of Black 
(1978) and other writings, classical black nationalists were Christians, and they believed that Wester 
was the measure of progress when it came to letters, arts, commerce, and governance. All free blac 
this period shared these views. It was not until after World War II that black (cultural) nationalists bee 
break entirely from Western convention. 

Marcus Garvey founded the Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA) in 1 91 8, and built the 
nationalist movement in the history of the United States. The movement originated in Harlem, New \ 
out of the social, economic, and political experience of native and foreign-born blacks of the period. I 
nationalism was "classical" in the sense that his final goal was political autonomy, and he was Westc- 
orientation. In terms of ideas and practice, however, the UNIA also reflected developments unique tc 
1920s was a period of heightened anticolonial, nationalistic consciousness among many oppressed 
world, and thus in tone, if not in substance, the arguments advanced by supporters of Garvey's visio 
arguments against colonial domination seen in, say, Ireland or India — especially in the Caribbean re< 
UNIA established a number of chapters. The 1920s might also have represented the height of white 
nationalism in the United States. The Ku Klux Klan peaked in membership (at several million), by de 
womanhood" and opposing immigration and all forms of labor activism. This was also the period wh( 
U.S. government instituted immigration quotas that favored Northern Europeans over all others. In te 
membership numbers and visibility, the UNIA's apex was congruent with the rise of white American i 
its time. 
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In terms of its program, the UNIA was conservative socially, economically, and politically. Although C 
explained the ambitions of the organization in language that clearly reflected the influence of revoluti 
(Bolshevik) thought, as well as anticolonialism, very quickly after the founding of the UNIA his messj 
United States) reflected conventional, even reactionary, thinking about race and political empowermi 
United States. Echoing conventional wisdom about the enduring significance of "racial" identity, Gan 
racial purity. While Garvey and his followers articulated a kind of racial chauvinism, a pride in black ii 
had previously articulated, he nevertheless was reproducing the racist ideology of that period. After ; 
Klan who argued most forcefully for racial purity. Starting with an organic view of racial identity — whii 
diversity among black people — Garvey eschewed talk of class struggle and union organization and i 
strategy of building black businesses, believing the race would find redemption in the economic marl 
most prominent of the UNIA business ventures was the unsuccessful Black Star Line. Unlike the Nal 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), Garvey and the UNIA did not devote 
toward expanding civil rights for blacks in the United States. In this respect, the organization foresha 
Nation of Islam, arguably the most successful black nationalist organization in the postwar period. 

Garvey is known for his "back to Africa" philosophy, but his organization was working for selective er 
mass return. Garvey argued that full equality in the United States was illusory at best, and so he sup 
"Negro Zionism." Black people in the Western hemisphere, he argued, should support the creation o 
nation in the eastern hemisphere (his choice was Liberia); by ensuring the development of the Negrc 
people in the United States, the Caribbean, and Africa would elevate their status. This reasoning wa 
of James T. Holly and others of the antebellum period. 

Black nationalism must also be understood with a number of spectra in mind. Since the second decs 
twentieth century, there have been disagreements among nationalists on "social" issues like "racial p: 
religious belief. There have also been differences in terms of economic philosophy — specifically whe 
equality could be achieved under capitalism. Nationalists have differed over political tactics — for exa 
have argued over whether black people could win emancipation through lobbying and electoral strat 
through armed insurrection. During the 1920s, the UNIA vastly dwarfed another organization, the Afi 
Brotherhood (ABB), which combined racial nationalism with a socialist critique of capitalism. The AB 
Cyril Briggs — a native of St. Kitts in the West Indies — argued that black people constituted a separat 
unlike Garvey he sought to establish political sovereignty by revolutionary means. The Fenian Irish F 
Brotherhood was the likely model for the ABB. At its peak, the organization claimed several thousam 
was eventually absorbed by the Communist Party. 

MODERN BLACK NATIONALISM 

Of the "modern" black nationalist organizations operating in the postwar period, the National of Islarr 
been the largest and most enduring. The Nation of Islam expanded in size and significance largely d 
efforts of one convert, Malcolm X. Born Malcolm Little, Malcolm X converted to Islam while in prison, 
slave name, and adopted the Xto represent the African name lost as a result of slavery. Malcolm X'i 
skills and street savvy helped to expand the organization and vastly increase its visibility in the Unite 
his oratorical gifts helped spread Elijah Muhammad's message. In some respects this message was 
Garveyism: It endorsed black pride, self-help through economic enterprise, and the creation of a sep 
in the American South. However, the NOI's unique, heretical interpretation of Islam — Elijah Muhamrr 
believed to be a prophet — set the organization apart from other black nationalist groups of the perioc 
established mosques in cities across the country. Among their business activities were laundromats, 
and a newspaper, Muhammad Speaks. The NO I also established separate schools for the children ( 

The fact that the organization eschewed political engagement might have been its most striking feati 
1950s and 1960s was the period of civil rights struggle, and the NOI did not participate in any of the 
campaigns of the era. Indeed, in his Autobiography (1965) Malcolm X makes it clear that he was bot 
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common criticism of NOI — that it was all talk, and little action. After leaving the organization, he sper 
of his life seeking to fashion a secular, and engaged version of black nationalism that was represent 
lived Organization for Afro-American Unity (OAAU). The OAAU called for black control of the various 
that touched black life. Malcolm X, who was assassinated in 1965, might have had his greatest impa 
Most nationalists of the Black Power era (post-1965) drew inspiration from the life and martyrdom of 
especially his explicit rejection of integration as a goal of the black freedom struggle, and his questio 
nonviolence as a political strategy. 

Among the groups operating during the 1960s and early 1970s that adopted and propounded an exr. 
nationalist agenda were the post-1965 Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) and Coi 
Racial Equality (CORE), Mualana Ron Karenga's US organization, the Revolutionary Action Movent 
the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense (BPP). 

These organizations and activists were influenced by the anticolonial struggles of the 1950s, and es| 
independence of a number of sub-Saharan African nations, starting with Ghana in 1957. Part of the 
came out of the fact that black activists in the United States and around the African Diaspora had lor 
Pan-Africanism — the idea that black people of the African Diaspora shared a common destiny. For n 
the period, the significance of these anticolonial struggles was also theoretical. First, activists unders 
anticolonial efforts as analogous to the struggle for civil and economic rights in the United States: Th 
Diaspora, "African" liberation meant transforming, if not rejecting, Western social, political, and ecom 
Second, the nature of anticolonial struggle informed discussions of tactics within the United Sates. Ir 
independence came peacefully. In other cases Africans gained political sovereignty through armed i 
confrontation. 

While proponents of black nationalism all pondered the same general questions during the 1960s, th 
different conclusions. Karenga, US, and "cultural" nationalists of the period believed that liberation w 
recovery of an "African" identity. Karenga therefore urged his followers to learn and speak Swahili, tc 
traditional African garb, and to live according to seven principles (the Kawaida) that distilled element 
cosmology. The Black Panther Party hoped to topple capitalism, and rejected the view that black eqi 
achieved by changes in lifestyle that did not directly change political and economic realities. To help 
realities, they published a newspaper and established schools, health clinics, and free breakfast proi 
the BPP were fierce rivals, and this rivalry (which in part was fueled by the FBI) proved deadly in 1 96 
members of US shot and killed a member of the Los Angeles chapter of the BPP. 

Both organizations, along with other black nationalist groups of the era, were active in what is knowr 
Power" phase of the civil rights struggle. "Black Power," first proclaimed as a slogan in 1966, had as 
definitions as it did adherents. At base, its meaning was captured by another popular slogan of the ti 
faces in previously white places." The basic idea — that blacks as a group should organize and pursu 
collectively as other "ethnic" populations had done previously — was elaborated in Stokely Carmichae 
Hamilton's Black Power (1967). Black Power demands for control of school curricula and city admini 
coincided with the rioting (or urban rebellions) that marked the era — outbreaks that affected hundred 
across the United States. By the early 1 970s, however, it was clear that Black Power represented cc 
tendencies far more than radical ones. For a number of reasons, starting with the success of U.S. in 
undermining the strength of radical black nationalist organizations, Black Power soon looked more lil 
pluralism" than like a programmatic orientation that could transcend the terms of and limitations of ui 
the United States (Allen 1970). 

THE POST-CIVIL RIGHTS ERA 

In the post-civil rights context, the NOI has been the principal representative of black nationalism as 
movement. After the death of Elijah Muhammad in 1975, one of his sons, Warith Deen Muhammad, 
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the organization and adopted Sunni Islamic beliefs and practices. This meant, among other things, tl 
organization was no longer racially separatist, nor working toward political sovereignty. Louis Farrak 
subsequently led a group of defectors out of that organization and reestablished the NOI along tradil 

Farrakhan enjoyed considerable popularity among black Americans, especially during the early to m 
drew large audiences to hear his lectures/sermons. Farrakhan organized the Million Man March in H 
drew upward of 750,000 black men to Washington, D.C. The Million Man March was intended to ser 
for the creation of a broad-based political movement that would tackle the problems that continued t< 
America — disproportionately high levels of unemployment, high rates of incarceration, unequal acce: 
and so on. However, the fundamental theme of the march was "atonement," and so — unlike the farm 
Washington of 1963, which demanded "Jobs and Freedom" — it demanded nothing but greater black 
responsibility. It did not trigger a new wave of grassroots mobilization, and indeed might have had th 
effect. By maintaining a view of political action that depends on "group consciousness" and eschews 
with movements that cross racial and class lines, such as organized labor, the NOI has not been abl 
limitations that have hampered the organization from its inception. 

Less overtly political, but also quite visible during the late 1980s and 1990s was the academic push 
"Afrocentric" paradigm. Afrocentric had once been synonymous with Pan-Africanist, but by the 1990; 
developed a narrower connotation. Molefi Kete Asante of Temple University was the chief architect c 
usage. He insisted that to study "African" people — be they black Americans in Detroit, black West ln< 
Barbados or Dominica, or the Wolof of Senegal — scholars must look to "classical" Africa, by which h 
ancient Egypt, or "Kemet." Just as Ancient Greek thought provides the basis of Western philosophy, 
argued, did ancient Egypt serve as the basis of "African" philosophy. For Asante, this was more than 
point. Rather, this counter-epistemology was a first step toward black empowerment. In this regard, , 
proponents who shared his views extended the arguments of cultural nationalists of the 1960s — and 
who had insisted that black empowerment depended on an embrace of a lost cultural identity. Asant 
first to emphasize an understanding of black or "African" history, nor to suggest that proper knowled< 
could be emancipatory; however, Afrocentricity as Asante and other proponents spelled it out added 
its time — especially the theoretical bent toward "poststructural" modes of understanding. In the end, 
only an attempt at a counter-epistemology. Despite Asante's claim that Afrocentricity was a first step 
empowerment, the conservative aspects of this ideology should be clear: This was fundamentally an 
opposed to a political, movement. 

CONCLUSION 

In a very broad sense, black nationalism and Black Power are not uniquely American phenomena. S 
more recently Brazil are other countries where activists have pushed for a consciousness about (bla 
way to catalyze and organize for social change. However, a proper understanding of black national 
context requires special attention to the specificity of a given political and historical context. Simple e 
between movements that emphasize black or African identity invariably miss crucial differences. Wh 
who revisit the Black Power era in the United States, or Black Consciousness in South Africa, focus 
activists did as well as what they said, the significance of local context becomes clear. Analogies to i 
struggle, or Pan-African solidarity, or black pride do not change the fact that black nationalists ultima 
challenge of building social movements within national boundaries. 

SEE ALSO African Americans; Afrocentrism; Black Conservatism; Black Panthers; Black Power; Bk 
Capitalism, Black; Dred Scott v. Sanford; Garvey, Marcus; Ku Klux Klan; Malcolm X; Marxism, Black 
Islam; Nationalism and Nationality; Pan-African Congresses; Pan-Africanism; Reconstruction Era (U 
Separatism; U.S. Civil War 
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The term black capitalism, which came into frequent use in the 1960s, refers to an increased interes 
investment, entrepreneurship, and, broadly, economic development as a component of an overall sti 
advancement. It built on several centuries of interest among African Americans in business ownersh 
participation, which had been opposed and stifled by overt white opposition. It was seldom espousec 
desirable "free market" principle in its own right. 

EARLY APPROACHES 

Black capitalism represented a change from the earlier stress on community-based development, cil 
participation, community organizing, and collective strategies in the War on Poverty. In its late-twent 
form, it also was a Republican alternative to Democratic Party priorities that had emphasized broad-l 
on education, housing, training, and public works projects. Black capitalism eventually was embrace 
black activists who saw political potential in developing strong economic institutions, both for-profit a 
They considered businesses to be potential platforms for political action. Thus, black capitalism was 
partially embraced by some black nationalists, some separatists, and by the Nation of Islam, as com 
their distinct objectives. 

Starting in the 1960s the federal government encouraged African Americans to develop businesses, 
were started, but their economic impact was small. Their slow growth led federal policy makers, polil 
activists, and business leaders to look for ways to accelerate the process by using direct governmen 
financing, and consulting assistance targeted to those businesses that had the greatest chance of gi 
substantial companies. They also encouraged increased government and corporate purchasing as a 
growth. By the 1980s success was judged by normal business criteria, rather than social criteria. 

In the early phases of black capitalism (1965-1970), federal policy encouraged primarily retail and s 
businesses. The policy was implemented through direct government and guaranteed loans, governn 
management and technical assistance, and government purchasing, but results were small: The tho 
businesses started with the help of federal loans and technical and procurement assistance did not t 
substantial factor in community development as was originally hoped. A new view emerged — that fe< 
should emphasize the creation and development of businesses that stand the best chance of becom 
competitive, and economically significant. The new approach promoted acquisitions of larger, going 
creation of sizeable venture financing companies, and new, stronger banking relationships from mail 
sources. This approach helped individuals who had an idea but seldom the right experience, training 
run a successful business. Later, a job creation rationale was added to give the policy broader appe; 
of building truly strong competitive businesses continued to be resisted by policy makers and bureai 
with making Federal programs work. 

The policy was a hasty response to the political and social pressures of the poverty program era. Bu 
inexperience, poor locations, faulty business planning, market inadequacies, and capital shortages h 
failures. Shoplifting, employee pilferage, and other crime also increased business costs and raised ri 
discriminatory lenders, investors, and purchasing officers in government and corporations also impei 
The policy was defective, and the results were poor. The small retail and local service businesses he 
average revenues, high costs, inexperienced management, weak capital structures, and other comp 
handicaps. They concentrated in low-growth and low-margin sectors, and provided little full-time em| 
Typically, they had poor locations and limited access to the wider general market. Manufacturing cor 
grossly underrepresented. 

For gross comparison, "minority" business receipts in 1978 were $35 billion in a $2 trillion economy- 
total receipts. The goal became to increase aggregate demand, with better federal government and < 
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procurement policies, to lift "minority" receipts by 1982 to $75 billion in a $2.5 trillion economy, or 3 p 
receipts. 

THE SHIFT TO SUCCESS 

By 1980 to 1985, several things changed. First, there emerged a pool of African American managers 
entrepreneurs with MBAs from top business schools. Second, the federal government changed its p 
delivering technical consulting assistance. Previously, management and technical assistance had su 
of political pressures to give contracts and grants for these services to inexperienced or ineffectual Ic 
organizations; the government began to give fewer but larger grants to the best of the consulting gro 
paid off in better assistance to clients with demonstrated capacity to make consistent profits. Finally, 
among the trade unionists and community activists, as well as among political Republicans and Den- 
to recognize the value of a stronger African American business sector. 

Corporate Action The disappointing results from early efforts encouraged policy makers to look for 
approaches. Federal practice moved upscale, to provide financing for larger businesses, including in 
manufacturing, and investment in firms with the potential to become publicly held. These operations 
became African American-led through acquisition. This approach was implemented through expand 
capital, investments in promising businesses, corporate spin-offs, strengthened African American ba 
use of existing private and government programs to increase purchasing and subcontracting from m 
companies. 

This tactic of building on strengths helped more businesses to become significant and competitive. P 
effect was saved and new jobs when the companies were located in labor-surplus or distressed ares 
northeastern and midwestern cities and rural areas — and might otherwise have closed or moved aw 
approach also served the interests of the Department of Housing and Urban Development, the Econ 
Development Administration, the Community Services Administration, and the Business and Industry 
Farmers Home Administration in the Department of Agriculture. 

Venture Capital Another step that made black capitalism effective was the growth of venture-capita 
by farsighted companies. Although they quickly evolved into private firms with no government fundin 
by using government funds provided by minority enterprise small business investment companies (h 
programs. 

In 1970 the government had initiated a venture-capital program, the MESBIC, which began as an ou 
previously established small business investment company (SBIC) concept. MESBICs, like SBICs, r 
and operating problems during the early and mid-1970s, and many of their investments did poorly or 
recovered and became increasingly important financing sources in major transactions. 

The MESBIC program continued to evolve, and it became more attractive to corporate investors whc 
made it possible to leverage private participation up to four times with funds at less than market inter 
imaginatively by corporate sponsors, the MESBIC program provided significant equity and debt to bi 
became reliable contractors, suppliers, customers, and partners. The new thinking was that private \ 
firms, corporate venture groups, insurance companies, investment-banking firms, and commercial fir 
companies could, in the right circumstances, increase their participation in these business ventures ; 
business practice. 

The policy worked through a network of sources to find, screen, structure, and close substantial inve 
especially in the acquisition of manufacturing businesses. In the early stages, companies acquired h 
sales averaging $3 million, and were purchased for an average of $1 million. In one case, a precisioi 
products company was bought for $1 .4 million, and a few years later, in 1 978 it had sales of $3 millic 
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American purchasers raised $30,000, and the remaining $1,370,000 was financed privately. This mc 
basis for moving upscale and into the mainstream. 

These business deals were notable only because they involved African Americans — such financings 
everyday business. The criteria used in selecting businesses for acquisition were not limited to spec 
types of companies, though manufacturing was preferred. Tests of risk, profitability, manageability, e 
investment were applied. The pool of African American investor-managers remained a constraint. Th 
ventures and the availability of finances were greater than the supply of appropriate investor-managi 
discrepancy narrowed as well-trained MBAs reached the career points where moving into these situi 
appropriate. 

Several major corporations established MESBICs and then capitalized them at higher levels — up to : 
These larger MESBICs were often industry specific. In some cases, they financed businesses that W 
could become consistent suppliers. In the entertainment industry, MCA had a MESBIC that financed 
related projects and companies in music and records. MCA New Ventures and three other MESBICs 
package of $5.3 million in cash, loans, and services for the record company T-Elect. With $7.5 millio 
the National Association of Broadcasters established a MESBIC that will work with the National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration of the Commerce Department and with the Fed 
Communications Commission to help African Americans acquire radio and television stations. 

Ironically, MESBIC staffs — African American professionals — tended to approach investments more p 
than many white senior managers from sponsoring corporations. They continued to think in terms of 
responsibility, and thus preferred deals that were most risky and least attractive according to normal 
criteria. Such differences in viewpoint led to conflicts: What was the real point — businesses that can 
become competitive and profitable, or social tokenism? 

Spin-Offs In the late 1970s government representatives met with senior managers of General Motoi 
Kodak, Bankers Trust, First Pennsylvania Bank, Chase Manhattan, Hewlett-Packard, Levi Strauss, \ 
Aluminum and Chemical, and others to discuss selling corporate units. No deals resulted, but the m< 
the purpose of raising expectations about black capitalism. 

Corporations were encouraged to sell units that could operate independently. Spin-offs and indepem 
acquisitions were carried out as straight business transactions at market prices and with normal fees 
private financial participants. No subsidies or contributions from the corporate sellers or other private 
sought. Applicable federal, state, and local loan and guarantee programs were used to augment priv 

Commercial Banks Another policy change toward African American business development was an 
upgrade the 100 commercial banks. The Federal Reserve System, the Office of the Comptroller of \\ 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and the Commerce Department worked to improve the r 
staff efficiency, marketing skills, and permanent capital base of these banks. These banks grew, son 
branches of major banks, during the consolidation wave of the 1980s. 

Corporate Purchasing Another dimension was the growing interest from major corporations. The g 
encouraged purchases by providing operating grants to and encouraging corporate participation in tl 
Minority Purchasing Council (NMPC), which included many "Fortune 1000" companies. Through the 
American companies received $1 .8 billion in purchases from corporate businesses in 1978, and this 
steadily over the next twenty-five years. 

Government regulations and programs also encouraged or required purchasing, contracting, and sul 
For example, the government required companies bidding on government work worth more than $5C 
"minority" subcontract participation. Opposition to this practice led to reversals in the courts, but it be 
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business practice for many large companies. 

The 8a Program Federal procurement was a key element in accelerating black capitalism. The Sms 
Administration's 8a program directed government contracts to "minority" businesses. In 1977, federa 
for the rate of federal procurement from "minority" businesses to increase substantially, from $1 .8 bil 
$3 billion. Steady increases continued over the next twenty-five years, providing a substantial reveni 
of Small and Disadvantaged Business Utilization (OSDBUs) in every federal agency institutionalized 
increased awareness of it among bureaucrats. 

Black capitalism, and the policies that followed, were initially based on the mistaken assumption thai 
government could help cure poverty by transforming some of the poorest into entrepreneurs and ma 
overnight. A sober assessment of these policies led to new insights — that building on strength was a 
route. 

The managers and entrepreneurs in whom the government and private investors invested emerged 
people whom venture capitalists and other private financiers normally bet on. The approach, thus, Cc 
specially designed government loans and other such financing only to the extent that these approacl 
needed to reduce perceived risks stemming from businesses' locations or other unusual characterisl 
tool that stimulated acquisition opportunities was tax incentives to sellers. These tax code provisions 
many sales of businesses in the 1980s and 1990s. Together, these evolving techniques, practices, £ 
made possible the phenomenon that came to be known as black capitalism. 

SEE ALSO Affirmative Action; African Americans; Black Conservatism; Black Liberalism; Black Nati 
Business; Capitalism; Collectivism; Garvey, Marcus; Nation of Islam; Poverty; Separatism 
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Fidel Castro, a first-generation Cuban, was born August 13, 1926, to a wealthy farming family in the 
of Oriente. Their 1 1 ,000 hectares produced wood, sugarcane, and cattle. His father had migrated frc 
Spain, while his religious peasant mother had been born in Cuba of Spanish parents. Both parents l< 
and write although neither went to school. Fidel Castro was one of six children. 

When Castro was three years old, the worldwide economic depression hit rural Cuba. From 1929 to 
experienced widespread social and political upheaval, culminating when Fulgencio Batista (1901-19 
sergeant, led a military revolt that put a radical government in power. Batista, at the behest of the An 
ambassador, then overthrew it and continued to dominate Cuban politics until 1959. 

Castro initially went to a small rural school. At age six, in 1932, he left for a private Catholic element; 
school in Santiago de Cuba. Later he went to the leading elite Jesuit secondary school, Colegio Bele 
capital city of Havana. From the Spanish priests he learned self-discipline. In 1943 he earned an aw 
country's best secondary-school athlete. During school breaks, he visited the family farm and read n 
reports about the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939) or World War II (1939-1945) to his parents and wc 
Spanish conflict, his family supported Francisco Franco (1892-1975). 

ENTERING POLITICS 
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In September 1945, at the age of nineteen, Castro entered the University of Havana. The campus w 
springboard to national politics. Just the previous year, national elections had allowed the Partido Re 
Cubano (PRC), also known as the Autentico Party, to set up a government. The PRC promised majc 
reforms and greater national independence. Castro immediately became involved in the tumultuous 
time. Students and professors transformed courses into discussions of Cuba's social, economic, anc 
problems. 

In 1947 he participated in setting up a new populist political party, the Partido del Pueblo Cubano, or 
Party, which had separated from the PRC. The Ortodoxos shared the same values as the PRC but c 
Autentico government had failed to deliver on its promised reforms and instead had become thoroug 

Early in his life Castro had absorbed anticapitalist ideas based on Catholic counter-reformation cons 
thought. While attending high school, he discovered the nationalist, anti-imperialist revolutionary writ 
biography of the Cuban patriot Jose Marti (1853-1895). At the University of Havana he became acq 
radical works, including those of the German political philosopher Karl Marx (1818-1883) and the Ri 
Communist leader Vladimir Lenin (1870-1924). He claims that in those days he became a Utopian s 
cites Marti as his primary influence. 

During his university years, from 1945 to 1950, Castro was a political activist. In September 1947 he 
armed expeditionary force composed of Cubans and exiles from the Dominican Republic intending t 
government of the dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo (1891-1961). The invasion was never launched, 
in April 1948 as a representative of the Law Students Association of Cuba, Castro went to a Latin Ar 
University Students Congress in Bogota, Colombia, which coincided with the United States' initiation 
Organization of American States and the advent of civil war in Colombia. The populist leader of the c 
assassinated. For two days Castro participated in some of the early armed skirmishes, and then he i 
Both incidents indicate that he, like many contemporaries in Cuba, identified with political struggles i 
He was also involved in a political organization promoting the independence of Puerto Rico. By then 
acquired lifelong contacts with Latin American progressive political parties and leaders. 

He graduated in 1950 with a law degree, having specialized in international law and social sciences, 
interests were politics, sociology, history, theory, and agriculture. As a student leader, radio commer 
investigative political journalist, he developed a significant following among young people. The Ortoc 
recognized his oratorical and organizational skills and nominated him for the planned June 1952 nat 
congressional election. However, on March 10, 1952, the military, led by Batista, carried out a secon 
ending hopes that electoral politics could reform the island and throwing Cuba's constitutional syster 

ARMED REVOLUTIONARY 

Like many other political reformists, the young Ortodoxos became committed revolutionaries, clande 
organizing to oust the new military rulers. On July 26, 1953, civilians led by Castro attacked Santiag< 
Moncada army barracks, the second largest in the country. It ended in failure. Some men were killec 
confrontation; others were captured and then assassinated. The survivors ended up in prison. From 
1953 to May 1955, Castro was imprisoned at the Isle of Pines, but he continued to organize his assc 
and outside prison. He also read about political, economic, and social matters. In mid-May 1955, the 
were granted a political amnesty. Batista hoped such a move would earn him legitimacy. It did not. N 
serving time, Castro had become one of the primary national opposition leaders in Cuba. 

He spent May 1955 to November 1956 in exile in Mexico, where he organized and trained aguerrillc 
December 2, 1956, eighty-two men who had embarked from the Mexican port of Tuxpan days earlie 
Cuba in the southern portion of the Oriente. The guerrilla insurgency had begun. The guerrillas gain< 
significant portions of territory, launched an agrarian reform, recruited peasants, and created an alte 
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political institutions. Castro broadcast daily from a rebel shortwave radio station. From the Sierra Ma 
Mountains, he coordinated the military and political struggle. From 1957 to 1958 the guerrillas were i 
multi-class popular front against the dictatorship. 

On December 31 , 1 958, the Batista military regime and political machine collapsed. This was a first 
America: a rural insurgency that defeated a regular military force supported by the U.S. government. 

REVOLUTIONARY IN POWER 

On January 1 , 1 959, less than six years after the initiation of open opposition to the Batista regime, ( 
revolutionary forces seized power. The Cuban revolution was about to begin. The fundamental ques 
the society's institutions would be organized and what the relationship would be with the United Stat 
America soon became paramount issues as the multi-class alliance that had supported the guerrillas 
Portions of the bourgeoisie and the middle classes wanted a return to a constitutional government w 
social and economic institutions. However, landless peasants and the seasonally unemployed, amoi 
favored radical changes. 

Moreover, the Cuban revolutionaries were aware of the political processes unfolding in Asia, Africa, 
East. While the United States and the Soviet Union were engaged in the cold war, third-world countr 
addressing the pressing problems of national independence, integration, decolonization, and socioei 
development. Some of the same issues needed to be addressed in Cuba. 

Even before the guerrillas left the Sierra Maestra, the U.S. government tried to prevent them from se 
Also, the United States gave political refuge to Batistianos, allowing them to plunder Cuba's national 
January 1959, right-wing Batista forces in exile in the United States began hit-and-run attacks by air 
the U.S. government turned a blind eye. Foreign relations between the two governments deteriorate^ 

Moderates and radicals within the new revolutionary regime immediately discovered the interconnec 
domestic and foreign policy. Attempting to distribute land to the landless created confrontation with t 
States because the best land was owned by American corporations. Increasing wages also affected 
owned corporations. Import-export policy impinged on the businesses that did precisely that, mostly 
Moreover, the administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower (1953-1961) had no intention of for 
American privileges enjoyed since 1898. 

Nevertheless, the Cuban nationalists sought to bring about unprecedented independence. Any atten 
Cuba's social, economic, and political institutions would create confrontation between the two countr 
opposition only contributed to the radicalization of the revolutionary process. 

Cuba had a mono-export economy, with one major buyer (the United States), yearly cyclical high un 
and much social inequality. Cuba was a poor and underdeveloped country, although different in one 
other nation-states in the Caribbean. With Cuban capitalism so closely connected to American inves 
nationalist efforts to control the country's resources easily became equated with anticapitalism. Cube 
did not come to the fore to defend their interests by differentiating themselves from U.S. interests. R; 
capital attached its politics and fate to the U.S. government. 

RADICALIZATION OF THE REVOLUTION 

The early Cuban revolutionary regime developed a threefold strategy: a progressive redistribution of 
radical change in the property system, and a lowering of major daily costs (such as food, rent, transr; 
public services) to benefit the lower classes. This resulted in broader political support among the low 
a reduction of the income and wealth of the upper classes, thus diminishing their available resources 
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counterrevolutionary activity. 

As this radicalization advanced, the moderates within the revolutionary coalition joined the oppositioi 
exile. Many members of the professions did the same. As the country lost skilled personnel, the stati 
centralized political, administrative, and economic resources. Facing a shortage of expertise, the rev 
regime relied on the politically trustworthy, usually people who were radical, including Communists. ! 
further exacerbated the political climate and relations with the U.S. government. 

By March 1960, the United States had begun formal covert programs to overthrow the government e 
leaders. In April 1961, a Cuban exile invasion (Bay of Pigs) was organized, trained, financed, and dii 
Central Intelligence Agency. The fact that it was defeated by the Cubans reinforced the United State 
to oust the revolutionaries. The John F. Kennedy administration (1961-1963) further retaliated by on 
second expeditionary force and imposing an economic embargo in February 1962. 

NUCLEAR GAMBLE AND RELATIONS WITH SOVIETS 

Havana and Moscow replied by surreptitiously installing tactical nuclear weapons on the island in 19 
Interestingly, Castro urged the Soviets to announce to the world that missiles were going to be instal 
of sovereign right on the part of Havana. The Soviet premier, however, did not listen to his advice. 

Between April 1961 and March 1962, Castro removed key pro-Soviet Communists from critical posit 
government and the economy while negotiations with Moscow on missile installations were conduct* 
October 1962, because of the way the Soviets handled the resolution of the Missile Crisis (Cubans v 
informed of the negotiations), relations cooled. Havana made numerous moves to publicly assert its 
The Soviets put up with Cuba questioning their position on the Sino-Soviet conflict, on the electoral p 
Communist parties in Latin America, the methods of building socialism, and the importance of politic 
moral rather than materialist perspectives. Havana, in other words, was to the left of Moscow. Such ' 
relations until 1972. 

From 1972 to 1985, on domestic matters Cuba followed policies that were in accord with the Soviet i 
Castro constructed a foreign policy that challenged the Soviets. This was the case in Angola (1975), 
(1977), Nicaragua (1979), and an international organization called the Non-Aligned Movement (NAIV 
1980, Moscow informed Havana that it would not defend the island if U.S. military forces were to attc 
to develop its own military doctrine and structure from that point on. Thereafter, the political and idee 
between the two countries grew, even though the island depended on Soviet economic subsidies. 

From 1985 to 1990, Castro elaborated a critique of the old Soviet model while rejecting the reforms < 
Mikhail Gorbachev. The government in Moscow responded by further reducing assistance. 

SPECIAL PERIOD 

The demise of the Soviet bloc from 1989 to 1991 had major domestic implications in Cuba. It initiate* 
difficult economic period in the history of the island — the so-called Special Period. 

The United States took advantage of that juncture to increase Cuba's economic isolation. It was an ( 
accomplishment that Castro's regime adapted its policies and survived. Moreover, by 2000 the islam 
begun to regain the economic standards it had enjoyed in the early 1980s. 

To break away from American-imposed isolation policies while distancing itself from the Soviets, Cul 
global foreign policy. Castro cultivated a personal relationship with key political, social, and cultural h 
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Africa, Asia, and Latin America. His close friends have included such nationalist progressives as Nel 
(b. 1918; South Africa), Lazaro Cardenas (1895-1970; Mexico), OmarTorrijos (1929-1981; Panarru 
(1909-2001; Dominican Republic), Salvador Allende (1908-1973; Chile), Daniel Ortega (b. 1945; Ni 
Domingo Peron (1895-1974; Argentina), Sekou Toure (1922-1984; Guinea), Ahmed Ben Bella (b. 1 
Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva (b. 1 945; Brazil), Joao Goulart (191 8-1 976; Brazil), Josip Broz Tito (1 892- 
Yugoslavia), Jawaharlal Nehru (1889-1964; India), and many others. The closest of all associations 
between Castro and Hugo Chavez (b. 1954), the president of Venezuela beginning in 1999. The old 
recognized the revolutionary qualities of the Venezuelan as early as 1994. The two have similar nati> 
with a heavy reliance on mass mobilization. Chavez, however, attained and has maintained political 
electoral politics. Moreover, while the younger man respects the elder statesman, there is a unique r 
respect and influence. Castro provides political and tactical advice, and Venezuela's economic resoi 
permitted Chavez to help Cuba surmount the economic crisis that began in 1991 . Radical and revoli 
and organization have been extended by their alliance beyond anything that Castro could have imag 

In 1 961 the Non-Aligned Movement was established in Belgrade, Serbia. Cuba was the only country 
America that was a founding member. In 2007 the NAM had 1 1 8 third-world countries. Twice Castro 
elected to lead the organization, an explicit mark of esteem for the political example and strategic pe 
the Cuban revolutionary. Thus, Cuba has become identified with selfless internationalism, sending a 
example, to Angola, Mozambique, Nicaragua, Grenada, Venezuela, Algeria, North Vietnam, Ethiopia 
Haiti. 

Once the Soviet Union and its Eastern European allies were gone, the government in Havana devis* 
policies toward the third-world nations, providing them with the human capital the island had been sc 
creating, particularly teachers, doctors, dentists, and technical people. In January 2007, Cuba had d 
relations with 183 countries. 

Relations between the United States and Cuba have gone through different periods, but they have n 
friendly. Full diplomatic relations were broken by the United States in January 1961. Thirteen month; 
economic transactions were terminated by Washington. Only during the administration of President v 
(1977-1981) was there a brief period during which some diplomatic ties were restored and travel be 
countries resumed. However, during the administration of George W. Bush (starting in 2001), travel 
from the United States was highly restricted, including family and academic travel. Cuba cannot use 
in any international transaction, receive international credits, or use any banking institution tied to U.: 
parties outside the United States are also pressured not to engage in trade with the island. The degr 
financial support to the opposition has increased, and the economic blockade/embargo has been he 
year, the United Nations' General Assembly overwhelmingly votes against the U.S. policy, but the pc 

REVOLUTIONARY LEADER 

Castro has been the paramount strategist, executive officer, ideologist, and macromanager of the re 
regime. He has been the revolution's main leader, spokesman, and coalition builder. Relying on hist* 
reference, example, and metaphor, he has taught that action is the best educator. A radical nationali 
integrated Marti and Marx. His political thought is rooted in ethical values rather than materialist thee 
synchronized socialist European traditions with third-world customs while recognizing that each cour 
its own way. He has dealt with development theory, nation building, internationalism, foreign debt, gl 
sustainable development, social justice, party building, and human psychology. Since the 1950s his 
strategy has stressed unity among revolutionists. Mass mobilization has been a constant instrument 
included the literacy campaign, childhood vaccination, the creation of a territorial militia, and anticorr 
campaigns. 

Since 1959 resources have been concentrated in the rural areas and small towns, and the city of Ha 
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suffered. An ideology of inherent rights and entitlements has developed with a system that provides 
education, health and dental care, child care, and burial service free of charge. The state also assun 
responsibility of providing employment or giving the unemployed financial support. Cuba is one of \.h 
educated countries in the third world, with a life expectancy of 77.5 years and an infant mortality rate 
1 ,000 live births (as of January 2007). Education and health claim 23 percent of the gross internal pr 
number of libraries, schools, hospitals, and dams increased dramatically from 1959 to the mid-1980s 
been subsidized since 1962, but it has been rationed as well. Just as libraries lend books, there are 
that lend musical instruments at no cost. Every municipality has computer clubs where access is fre< 
percent of the population benefits from universal social security, and 4.2 percent receives social ass 

The political system has changed from its original high dependence on charismatic leadership basec 
popular organizations (1959-1976) to a formal institutionalized political regime where officials are dii 
by the population, with no campaigning or Communist Party-proposed candidates. Still, charismatic 
continued to operate to balance and control the administrative state. Castro's contact with the popul; 
began in 1959 through mass rallies, has been preserved. He has been the unifying and integrating fi 
disparate factions in the revolutionary family. 

Cuba does not permit alternative political parties or a political opposition to openly publish political m 
However, thirty-two Catholic publications do express positions that are opposed to the government, : 
subtle fashion. The political leadership maintains, based on Federalist Paper No. 8 by the U.S. founc 
James Madison (1751-1836), that the external threat posed by the U.S. government's policies — incl 
confrontation, isolation, invasion, financial assistance to opponents within the island, and an econorr 
that has lasted more than four decades — do not provide much space for a political opposition. 

By the end of July 2006, Castro had transferred political power, in a provisional manner, to his brothi 
individuals in what constitutes the establishment of a collective leadership. The question for most for 
is whether the Cuban revolution will survive the death of its leader. History will tell. 

SEE ALSO Authoritarianism; Bay of Pigs; Bush, George H. I/I/.; Bush, George l/l/.; Chavez, Hugo; C 
Crisis; Cuban Revolution; Franco, Francisco; Guerrilla Warfare; Khrushchev, Nikita; Leninism; Madii 
Marx, Karl; Marxism; Reagan, Ronald; Revolution; Socialism; Spanish Civil War; Third World; Totalh 
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Causality 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

In economics and the social sciences the value of many variables (such as price of a product, crime 
illiteracy, personal income, and consumption) is observed with great regularity. As a result, an empir 
mechanism can be postulated that produces the observed values of the variable of interest. The inve 
understanding of this mechanism is one of the main tasks for social scientists and by doing so the is 
causation inevitably arises. Causation can be discussed in very general, abstract terms or the discus 
on the specific question of whether or not it is possible to test for causation using the data available. 

The latter requires an operational procedure and definition (mechanisms and subsystems) and this f 
arises because of a lack of understanding of the working of a complex system. In this formulation, ei 
mechanism, which might be represented by an equation, determines the value of a particular variabl 
of some others. The variable whose value is so determined (dependent or endogenous variable) is c 
of the working of that particular mechanism, while the values of other variables entering into the mec 
(independent or exogenous variables) are the causes of that effect. 

As a specific example, theoretical analysis may say that "y is a function of x," that is, changes in the 
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variable x generate changes in the independent variable y. One might write this as y = f(x). Empirics 
attempts to estimate the actual strength of the relationship between y and x. So, empirical seeks to i 
data generating mechanism y=/3 +/3 1 x. Hence, if x increases by 1 unity will increase by/3 1 and if 

Much of economics and social science is concerned with cause-and-effect propositions insofar as th 
pose causal relationships that postulate that a dependent variable's movements are causally determ 
movements in a number of specific independent variables. However, one should not be deceived by 
dependent and independent. Although many theoretical economic relationships are causal by their r 
statistical analysis, for example linear regression, cannot prove causality. All regression analysis car 
whether a significant quantitative relationship exists, measure the strength of this relationship, and p 
direction of the quantitative relationships involved. Regression analysis cannot confirm causality. Juc 
referring to causality are made through various causality tests. 

The objective of any causal analysis is to try to influence the degree of belief held by an individual at 
correctness of some causal theory. Hence, the task of the analysis is not to be complete in itself, bul 
enough value to make one consider one's belief. There are basically two types of causal testing situ; 
crosssectional causality analysis the question asked is why this variable behaves differently from the 
temporal causality analysis the question asked is why this variable changes behavior from period to 
Although many important economic questions can be phrased in the cross-section causal situation, 1 
received little causal testing in that context and many tests have been conducted for economic ques 
be stated as temporal causation. The definitions of causality and their interpretations may differ betw 
section and time-series cases. In all cases, however, the classification of variables into exogenous a 
endogenous and the causal structure of the mechanism (econometric model) are under scrutiny. 

The relation between exogeneity and causality is the heart of any investigation into causal analysis, 
number of definitions of exogeneity: weak, super, and strong exogeneity. A variable is said to be we; 
for estimating a set of parameters if inference on the parameters conditional on this exogenous van's 
loss of information. The concept of superexogeneity is related to the Lucas critique, which states tha 
weakly exogenous and the parameters in the equation remain invariant to changes in the marginal d 
the variable, then the variable is said to be superexogenous. A variable is strongly exogenous if it is 
exogenous and at the same time is not preceded by any of the endogenous variables of the model. ' 
strong exogeneity is linked to the concept of Granger causality, and should be considered as a test ( 
rather than causality as such. Hence, a variable is defined to be strongly exogenous if it is weakly ex 
is not caused by any of the endogenous variables in the Granger sense. However, in the usual simu 
equations literature there is doubt as to what extent the test for Granger noncausality is useful as a t 
exogeneity. Nevertheless, some argue that Granger noncausality is useful as a descriptive device fo 
data. 

The Granger causality test is based on two axioms, that the cause will occur before the effect and th 
contains unique information about the effect. In practice, Granger causation tests whether A precede 
precedes A, or they are contemporaneous. It is not a causality analysis as it is usually understood ai 
sense Clive Granger (1969) devised some tests which proceed as follows: consider two time series, 
series x- fails to Granger cause y- if in a regression of y; on lagged y 's and x 's, the coefficients of th< 
zero. The lag length is, to some extent, arbitrary. An alternative test provided by Sims states that x y f 
in the Granger sense if in a regression of yon lagged, current, and future x's, the latter coefficients 
Although between the two tests there are some econometric differences, the two tests basically test 
hypothesis of precedence. This is the reason that many econometricians have suggested the use of 
precedence rather than Granger causality, since all one is testing is whether or not a certain variable 
another and one is not testing causality as it is usually defined and understood. 
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The causality issue arises also in forecasting problems and techniques. Forecasting is the prediction 
behavior of future events and causal models are used to derive numerical forecasts. The causal mot 
regression and autoregression models used to produce numerical time series forecasts. The subject 
model is to identify one series as the main series of interest and to use another series as the predict 
series. It is argued that economic theory is necessary in order to provide the information needed to s 
causal relationships, because forecasts may not involve causal relationships. 

In a general formulation of a causal time series model the predictor variable (exogenous) enters the 
same time as a contemporaneous variable and as a lagged independent variable. Even a simple cai 
fraught with difficulties. This is typically due to the problem of distinguishing the autocorrelation betw 
dependent and independent variables from the cross-sectional correlation between the two. Cross-s 
correlations that appear significant but are induced by autocorrelations are called spurious correlatio 
problem of spurious correlation arises because in many instances, the predictor variable is stochasti 
need to forecast its time series. Several causal models have been developed to cope with this probl* 
most common is the regression model with autoregressive disturbances. 

The estimation of the causal effect arises also in the case of random experimentation. The central id 
randomized experiment is that the causal effect can be measured by randomly selecting observatior 
population and then randomly giving some of the observations a treatment, the causal effect of whic 
then investigate. If the treatment is assigned at random then the treatment level is distributed indepe 
of the other determinants of the outcome, thereby eliminating the possibility of omitted variable bias, 
effect on Vof treatment level Xis a difference in expected values and thus is an unknown characteri 
population. One way to measure the causal effect is to use data from a randomized control experimc 
the treatment is randomly assigned, the causal effect can be estimated by the difference in the samp 
outcomes between the treatment and control groups. 

Despite the advantages of randomized controlled experiments, their application to economics faces 
including ethical concerns and cost. The insights of experimental methods can, however, be applied 
experiments that provide ecometricians with a way to think about how to acquire new data sets, how 
instrumental variables in their analysis, and how to evaluate the plausibility of the exogeneity assum| 
underlie Ordinary Least Squares (OLS) and instrumental variables estimation. In a quasi-experimenl 
there are special circumstances that make it seem "as if" randomization has occurred. In quasi expe 
causal effect can be estimated using a differences-in-differences estimator, possibly augmented with 
regressors; if the "as if" randomization only partly influences the treatment, then instrumental variabh 
can be used instead. An important threat confronting quasi experiments is that sometimes the "as if" 
is not really random, so the treatment (or the instrumental variable) is correlated with omitted variable 
resulting estimator of the causal effect is biased. 

The issue of causality is very important in economic and social analysis but unfortunately not all ana 
same meaning to this word. In discussing causal links, many economists emphasize the relevance c 
economic theory in deriving causal propositions and they argue that caution should be applied in the 
derived from the analysis. 

SEE ALSO Instrumental Variables Regression; Natural Experiments; Reflection Problem; Regressic 
Unrelated Regressions; Selection Bias; Simultaneous Equation Bias 
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Central Limit Theorem 

THE THEOREM 

APPLICATIONS 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The central limit theorem (CLT) is a fundamental result from statistics. It states that the sum of a larg 
independent identically distributed (iid) random variables will tend to be distributed according to the r 
distribution. A first version of the CLT was proved by the English mathematician Abraham de Moivre 
He showed how the normal distribution can be used to approximate the distribution of the number of 
result when a coin is tossed a large number of times. 

The CLT is the cornerstone of most estimation and inference of statistical models, which in turn are \ 
empirical work in the social sciences. Statistical models involve unknown population parameters thai 
from a sample. The estimators often take the form of sample averages. According to the CLT, the es 
therefore be approximately normally distributed for a sufficiently large sample size. This result can bi 
inference about the population parameters. One example of a statistical model used in social scienc 
regression model. Here, the CLT can be used to quantify whether a chosen set of variables explains 
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a certain response variable. 

THE THEOREM 

Let {x v ..., x } be a sample of n iid random variables with mean p and variance a 2 Consider the suit 
... + x n . One may easily check that the mean and standard deviation of S n is /ip and 

. Normalize S n as follows, 



So flu- 

4 " vW 



such that Z n has mean zero and standard deviation 1 . The CLT then states that Z n ^ A/(0,1) for n la 
Formally the above equation should be read as follows: For any -°° < z< +°°, P(Z n ^ z) -» (z) a: 
where <£(■) is the cumulative density function of the normal distribution. 

A major drawback of the CLT is that it is silent about how large n should be before the quality of the 
is good. This wll depend on the distribution of the X|'s making up the sum. 

APPLICATIONS 

The CLT has a broad range of applications. Consider, for example, a binomial random variable S n w 
(n,p). This variable describes the number of heads in n tosses of a coin with probability < p< 1 of h 
distribution is given by 



HS 1 = /) = (*)jj'[i-p)* ■. / = o. 1 : 



For n large, this distribution can be difficult to compute. Another way of representing S n is as a sum i 
Bernoulli random variables {x 1 , ..., x n }. That is, S n = x 1 + x 2 + ... + x n where the distribution of X| is F 
(x /= 0) = p. /'= 1, ..., n. So we can apply the CLT on S n , which tells us that S n ^ N(np, np(1 -p)) foi 
enough since u = E^ = p and a 2 =Var(X|)=P(1 -p). This result was first proved by de Moivre in 1 733. 

The most important use of the CLT is probably in drawng inference about population parameters in s 
models. Most estimators of parameters can be written as sums of the sample, and so the CLT can b 
obtain a measure of the precision of the estimator. In particular, it can be used to test hypotheses re< 
parameters. As a simple example, consider an iid sample {x v ..., x n }with unknown population mean 

a 2 . A simple estimator of the parameter u is the sample average, 



>■ 



We can now use the CLT to conclude that 
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Since the variance is unknown, it needs to be estimated. This can be done using the sample varianc 



*=iX {x '-~ x)2 



One can now use the normal approximation for inferential purposes. For example, we can estimate 1 
error of x as 

Also, we know that 

with approximately 95 percent probability, where 1 .96 is the 97.5th percentile of the normal distribute 
normally refers to this as the confidence interval. The CLT can furthermore be used to test specific h 
regarding u 

SEE ALSO Descriptive Statistics; Distribution, Normal; Law of Large Numbers; Variables, Random 
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Change, Technological 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Technological change refers to the process by which new products and processes are generated. W 
technologies involve a new way of making existing products, the technological change is called proc 
When they include entirely new products, the change is referred to as product innovation. The inven 
assembly-line automobile production by the Ford Motor Company is a widely cited example of the fo 
automated teller machines (ATMs) and facsimile machines can be seen as product innovations. 

Broadly speaking, technological change spurs economic growth and general well-being by enabling 
utilization of existing resources and by bringing about new and better products. Besides benefits to s 
inventors of new technologies via disproportionate profits, new technologies have benefits for consu 
innovations in health care) and for the society (e.g., better oil-drilling techniques enabling less wasta 
effective utilization of the oil in the ground). Current technologies also make the development of futui 
easier by generating new ideas and possibilities. 

Changing technologies, however, can have negative consequences for certain sectors or constituen 
of negative aspects include pollution (including environmental, noise, and light pollution) associated 
processes, increased unemployment from labor-saving new technologies, and so forth. This sugges 
must consider the relative costs and benefits of new technologies. 

The process of technological change can be seen to have three stages: invention, development, anc 
invention stage involves the conception of a new idea. The idea might be about a new product or ab 
technique for making existing products. The invention might be due to a latent demand (e.g., the cur 
existing illness); such inventions are referred to as demand-pull inventions. Inventions can alternatel 
driven, when they are by-products of the pursuit of other inventions. For instance, a number of prodi 
the microwave oven, were by-products of the U.S. space program. Yet another possibility is that a ni 
process might emerge as an unplanned by-product of the pursuit of another technology (serendipitoi 
the development stage, the prototype of the invention or the idea is further developed and tested for 
effects (as with pharmaceutical drugs) and reliability (as with vehicles and airplanes). The invention i 
user-friendly in this stage. 

The final stage of the innovation process involves making it accessible to most users through marke 
The benefits of an innovation, both to inventors and to society, are maximized only when the innoval 
diffused. Some innovations are easy to adopt while others involve effort on the part of adopters. For 
must learn how to use a computer, a new type of software, or a new type of airplane. Thus, the diffu: 
technologies takes time. A useful concept in this regard was provided by Zvi Griliches (1930-1999). i 
examined the time path of diffusion for hybrid corn seeds. He found that the technology diffused like 
over time, implying that initially diffusion occurred at an accelerated rate, then at a declining rate, am 
rate of diffusion tapered off. Various studies have examined the diffusion of other technologies (new 
machines, etc.), and generally the evidence seems to bear out the prevalence of the S-curve of diffu 

There are different avenues of cooperation between the private and public sector in the three stages 
For example, all three stages might take place in the same sector, or there might be cooperation in c 
stages (e.g., government agriculture extension services subsidize the diffusion of many farming tech 
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Austrian economist Joseph Schumpeter (1 883-1 950) made significant contributions to the economic 
technological change around the middle of the twentieth century. His best-known concept is referred 
Schumpeterian hypothesis. According to this hypothesis, which linked market structure and innovatk 
(due to their large reserves) are perhaps better suited than competitive firms at bringing about new p 
processes. This concept called into question the then widely held view that competitive markets wen 
respects, and provided a redeeming feature of monopolies. Since its inception, the Schumpeterian h 
been a matter of much debate and analysis in the economics literature. 

The nature of technological change can vary across sector and products and over time. Broadly spe 
economists tend to classify technological change as Hicks-neutral, Harrod-neutral, or labor-saving (s 
example, Sato and Beckmann 1968). Under Hicks-neutral technological change, the rate of substitul 
input for another at the margin (think of substituting capital for one worker) remains unchanged if the 
proportions (i.e., capital-labor ratio) are constant. Harrod-neutral technological change refers to a co 
output ratio when the interest rate is unchanged. Finally, labor-saving technological change favors Vr 
over labor. Numerous technologies involving increased computerization in recent years are example 
saving technological change. Over time, researchers have conducted studies to test the nature of te< 
change for various sectors and countries. 

A number of theories of technological change have been proposed by economists. Some of these th 
evolved over time by refinements of earlier theories, while others have benefited from new revelatior 
(1723-1790) recognized the role of changing technologies. According to him, improvements in produ 
technology would emerge as a by-product of the division of labor, including the emergence of a prof< 
schedulers or organizers akin to modern-day engineers. A specialized worker doing the same job re| 
tend to look for ways to save time and effort. In Smith's world, productivity could also increase indire 
accumulation. 

Karl Marx's (1818-1883) notion of the tendency of the rate of profit to fall stems from a recognition of 
change (process innovation) leading to more efficient production, and the replacement of labor with < 
machinery. Labor-saving innovation or mechanization occurs when Marx's capitalists are unable to f 
the working day and therefore are unable to extract further surplus value in absolute form from labor 

Kenneth Arrow introduced the notion that production processes may be refined over time as workers 
knowledge from repeat action. Thus, new process technologies might emerge; such change is forme 
as emerging from learning-by-doing. The degree of appropriability of research benefits was consider 
be a strong incentive for firms to engage in research and development. Nathan Rosenberg postulate 
degree of innovation opportunities dictates the research effort that firms put forth. For instance, inno 1 
opportunities expand with new developments in basic science. Richard Nelson and Sidney Winter pi 
alternative theory of technological change. This theory, referred to as the evolutionary theory, argue; 
technological change evolves over time as newer generations (or improvements) of existing technok 
developed. In other words, the evolutionary theory considers technological change to be less drastic 

The process of technological change is uncertain in that there is no guarantee of whether, when, anc 
the innovation will occur. Four types of uncertainties are generally associated with the process of tec 
change. One, there is market uncertainty resulting from the lack of information about the winner of tt 
race. For example, of the many pharmaceutical firms pursuing a cure for an illness, none is certain a 
succeed, or when. This uncertainty sometimes results in excessive resources being devoted to the r: 
particular innovation as firms try to improve their odds of beating others. Two, there is technological 
regarding a lack of knowledge about research resources sufficient to guarantee success. Will a dout 
number of scientists employed by a drug company double its odds of inventing a successful cure? T 
diffusion uncertainty regarding the eventual users and market acceptance of the innovation. Finally, 
uncertainty about possible government regulatory action that the new product or process might face. 
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regulations might deal with safety, reliability, or the environment. 

The pace of technological change can vary across industries, firms, and countries, depending upon 
devoted to research and the nature of products or processes pursued. For instance, the electronics i 
nature, has more room for technological improvement than, say, the paper industry. Governments tr 
the rate of technological change by various means. These measures include directly engaging in res 
providing research subsidies or tax breaks, inviting foreign investment (and consequently technology 
industries, and strengthening the laws for protecting intellectual property. Sometimes, however, govc 
to monitor the introduction of new products and processes to ensure societal well-being. Examples c 
include drug-testing regulation and testing for the environmental impacts of new technologies before 
introduced in the market. 

In closing, our understanding of the process of technological change has improved over time. Techn 
change is an important input to a country's economic growth, and we owe a large part of our improvi 
standards to changing technologies. Some technologies, however, can have undesirable side effect! 
issue is that technological progress across nations is uneven, and the rapid diffusion of new technok 
developed nations to developing nations remains a challenge. 

SEE ALSO Growth Accounting; Physical Capital; Production; Schumpeter, Joseph; Solow Residual, 
Technology; Technology, Transfer of 
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Chi-Square 

X^ TEST FOR POPULATION VARIANCES 

X^ TESTS OF GOODNESS OF FIT AND INDEPENDENCE 

COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The term chi-square Of 2 ) refers to a distribution, a variable that is/ 2 -distributed, or a statistical test < 
X 2 distribution. A x 2 distribution with k degrees of freedom (df) has mean k, variance 2k, and mode k 
and is denoted 

. Much of its usefulness in statistical inference derives from the fact that the sample variance of a no 
distributed variable is x 2 -distributed with df= N- 1 . All x 2 distributions are asymmetrical, right-skew 
negative. Owing to the broad utility of the x 2 distribution, tabled x 2 probability values can be found in 
introductory statistics text. 

X 2 TEST FOR POPULATION VARIANCES 

A test of the null hypothesis that 

(e.g., H Q : a 2 1 .8) is conducted by obtaining the sample variance s 2 , computing the test statistic 



IN- \)s z 



and consulting values of the 

distribution. For a two-tailed test, G is compared to the critical values associated with the lower and i 
a)% of the 
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distribution. Rejection implies, with confidence 1 - a, that the sample is not drawn from a normally di 
population with variance 



X 2 TESTS OF GOODNESS OF FIT AND INDEPENDENCE 

The x 2 goodness of fit test compares two finite frequency distributions — one a set of observed frequi 
C categories, the other a set of counts expected on the basis of theory or chance. The statistic 



o-X^ m 



is computed, where ; and E^re, respectively, the observed and expected frequencies for category 

total sample size N. G is approximately x 2 -distributed with df = C - 1 . If the null hypothesis of equali 
the test implies a statistically significant departure from expectations. 

This test can be extended to test the null hypothesis that several frequency distributions are indepen 
example, given a 3 x 4 contingency table of frequencies, where R = 3 rows (conditions) and C = 4 cc 
(categories), G may be computed as 



•-s^gJH* ■ 



and compared against a 

distribution. Expected frequencies are computed as the product of the marginal totals for column /ar 
by N. Rejection of the null hypothesis implies that not all rows (or columns) were sampled from indef 
populations. This test may be extended to any number of dimensions. 

These x 2 tests have been found to work well with average expected frequencies as low as 2. Howev 
are inappropriate if the assumption of independent observations is violated. 

COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTIONS 

A common application of x 2 is to test the hypothesis that a sample's parent population follows a part 
continuous probability density function. The test is conducted by first dividing the hypothetical distrib 
"bins" of equal wdth. The frequencies expected for each bin {EJ are approximated by computing the 
randomly selecting a case from that bin and multiplying by N. Observed frequencies {O) are obtaine 
same bin limits in the observed distribution. The one-tailed test is conducted by using equation 2 anc 
result to the critical value drawn from a 

distribution. Note that the number of bins, and points of division between bins, must be chosen arbitr 
decisions can have a large impact on conclusions. 
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The x 2 distribution has many other applications in the social sciences, including Bartlett's test of horr 
variance, Friedman's test for median differences, tests for heteroscedasticity, nonparametric measui 

association, and likelihood ratios. In addition, x 2 statistics form the basis for many model fit and sele' 
used in latent variable analyses, item response theory, logistic regression, and other advanced techi 
these methods involve the evaluation of the discrepancy between a model's implications and observ 

SEE ALSO Distribution, Normal 
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Christian Identity 

OLD TESTAMENT MYTHOLOGY 

FROM ENGLAND TO AMERICA 

IDENTITY MATURES 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The religious belief system known as Christian Identity (or just "Identity") serves as a faith foundatior 
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innumerable white supremacists worldwide, with as many as 50,000 adherents in the United States : 
mid-2005). It is a complex amalgamation of pseudo-Christian ideas, virulent anti-Semitism, historical 
occultism, apocalyptic fantasies, conspiratorial paranoia, and classic notions of racial superiority. Th 
religion and racism has not only led to some of the most heinous hate crimes in America, but has als 
an extensive network of independent churches and organizations that cater to the social, political, ar 
needs of racists, ranging from neo-Nazis to Klansmen. Identity's doctrinal paradigm, however, has n 
authority structure, individual founder, core group of recognized leaders, or standard creed. Conseqi 
be classed as either a sect or a "cult." And it certainly is not a mainstream Christian denomination. Ic 
therefore, might best be described as an amorphous movement of self-styled leaders and affiliates tl 
religious beliefs and sociopolitical ideals. 

Although the views expressed by Identity adherents may differ on peripheral issues — such as wheth 
be idolized; the best "solution" for ridding America of nonwhites (exportation vs. extermination); Jewi 
significance of occult concepts (e.g., pyramidology); and the efficacy of violence over political activis 
followers of the faith agree on six tenets: 

1 . Adam and Eve were not the first humans; they were the first white people (Aryans). 

2. Old Testament Israelites were Aryans and their descendants are today's Caucasians. 

3. Non-Aryans represent a different species than "whites." 

4. Jews are descended from either Satan or the Khazars (an Asiatic tribe). 

5. Jesus was a white man, and not a Jew. 

6. Armageddon, which will be a race war between whites and nonwhites, is imminent. 

These doctrines encompass a total worldview, complete with an alternate historical framework stretc 
the dawn of time, as described in Genesis. But unlike mainstream Christians, Identity believers put a 
the classic Adam and Eve story. 

OLD TESTAMENT MYTHOLOGY 

Identity teaches that Caucasians were created after God had already brought forth a host of other 
"races" (commonly called "mud people" or "beasts of the field"). This doctrine was noted in Bertrand 
The Cain-Satanic Seed Line. Richard Butler, the founder of the Aryan Nations, likewise taught that fi 
father of the White Race only" (Who, What, Why, When, Where: Aryan Nations, p. 3). The divine pla 
and his wife, Eve, to populate the world with a new race of superior humans created in God's image, 
(i.e., the "serpent") greatly hindered the plan by launching a series of attacks against the Lord's chos 
These attacks started when the Devil literally seduced Eve. 

The unholy union (i.e., original sin) produced Cain, who murdered his half-brother Abel — the son of / 
Cain subsequently left the Garden of Eden and during his wanderings he supposedly fathered the J( 
"Seed Line" of Lucifer) through the pre-Adamite "mud people." All Jews, therefore, are Satan's spaw 
the Doctrinal Statement of Beliefs for Kingdom Identity Ministries says, "We believe in an existing be 
the Devil ... who has literal 'seed' or posterity in earth (Gen. 3:15) commonly called Jews." As for Ad 
they subsequently sired other children, who in turn propagated the white race. This race, contrary to 
view of historians and theologians, became the "Israelites" of the Old Testament, represented by the 
of Israel's northern and southern kingdoms. 

Here the mystery surrounding the legendary Ten Tribes (or "Lost Tribes") of Israel's northern kingdo 
relevant. Historians assume that these tribes (Asher, Dan, Gad, Issachar, Joseph, Levi, Naphtali, Re 
Zebulun), after being led into captivity by the Assyrians (c. 722-721 BCE), were assimilated into the 
surrounding nations. But Identity asserts that the tribes remained a distinct people who wandered thi 
so doing scattered their white "seed" throughout the world. This theory, initially called "British-Israelis 
acceptance in Victorian England (1837-1901) as Protestants began embracing the notion that they \ 
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descendants of Old Testament Israelites. 
FROM ENGLAND TO AMERICA 

Early proponents of British-lsraelism included Richard Brothers (1757-1824), John Wilson (d. 1871) 
Hine (1 825-1 891 ). Their writings helped spread British-lsraelism not only in England, but also Ameri 
1870s, in fact, their concepts were firmly established on U.S. soil. Throughout America, however, a f 
belief took root — that all Anglo-Saxons were Israelites. This position was labeled "Anglo-lsraelism." 

Interestingly, during its formative years, British/Anglo-lsraelism was neither racist nor anti-Semitic. Fi 
considered "Jews" to be fellow kinsmen descended from the two tribes of Israel's southern kingdom 
Benjamin). But such benign views started changing as America moved into the twentieth century, es 
the 1920s, as a nationwide revival of the Klan injected radical anti-Semitism into British/Anglo-Israeli 

The most notable figure of this era to advance anti Semitism was William J. Cameron, the editor of h 
Dearborn Independent (1919-1927). Cameron authored The International Jew, a four-volume series 
anti-Semitic material from more than ninety issues (1920-1922) of Ford's newspaper. Cameron's se 
based in part on information taken from 77?e Protocols of the Elders ofZion, the now infamous forgei 
reportedly transcribed during a meeting of Jewish leaders plotting world domination. 

In 1923 Cameron added two more Dearborn Independent stories to his anti-Semitic writings: "Are \.h 
Chosen People'?" and "'Was Jesus Christ a Jew?' — An Inquiry." These latter works planted serious i 
minds of British/Anglo-lsraelites about whether or not "Jews" were indeed separated brethren. Accor 
articles, "Jews" were actually evil descendants of the Khazars, an Asiatic race from the Black Sea re 
theory initiated the transition of British/Anglo-lsraelism from a decidedly European belief system into 
American hybrid of mythology, historical revisionism, and hate. 

IDENTITY MATURES 

From the 1920s through the 1940s, America's newest religion was coalescing as British/Anglo-lsrae 
common political and theological ground. Many notable figures emerged to shape not only Identity d 
also the network of racist churches and organizations that would become Identity's framework. Thes 
included the Klansman Reuben H. Sawyer (1866-1962), Howard B. Rand (1889-1991), and Wesley 
1970), who was perhaps the first true "Identity" preacher. Swift's potent brand of anti-Semitism litera 
trail of hatred eventually taken by those who would form the backbone of Identity. Important success 
men include Bertrand Comparet (1901-1983), William Potter Gale (1917-1988), and Gerald L. K. St 
1976). 

Despite the voluminous amount of literature produced by these Identity proponents and their protege 
until the late 1970s to early 1980s that Identity reached full stature. By that time, Identity believers he 
into their faith the idea that Jesus was a white man who came to save only whites. Moreover, so-call 
mixing" had become a paramount abomination to Identity followers, primarily in response to social ai 
changes in post-1 960s America. 

Identity's hatred of interracial childbearing is rooted in white supremacist fears that their race will be 
dilution of the "white" gene pool. This is seen as being part of an alleged Jewish conspiracy to destrc 
people. It is the same conspiracy that supposedly inspired America's civil rights movement and subs 
attempts to foster multiculturalism. As the Identity preacher Charles Wiesman noted in 1991 : 

"Jews are the ones promoting multi-racial immigration and multi-culturalism... . [Jews want to] 
God's order of things by getting the white race to ignore the natural barriers of distinction betw 
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races. The Jew thus runs to the aid and cause of the Negro and colored races to elevate them 
lowering the status of the white man... . Jews, who are mongrels, desire the entire world to be 
mongrelized, especially the white race" {Who Is Esau-Edom?, pp. 108-109). 




Juftos sates 




Religion and Racism. Ku Klux Klan members share a stage, possibly in Portland, Oregon, with members oft 
of the Red Robe, a Klan auxiliary for foreign-born white Protestants, circa 1922. Protestantism played a str 
KKK philosophy of "100 percent American." OREGON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, #ORHI 51017. 



Contempt for "race-mixing" also plays a significant role in the apocalyptic visions of Identity adherenl 
that the United States is teetering on the brink of a catastrophic race war (i.e., Armageddon) that will 
beginning for America (the New Jerusalem), which God created for whites only. This war will cleans* 
Land of all nonwhites in a manner perhaps not too different from the storyline of TheTurnerDiaries, a 
violent screed by William Pierce. In this way, the United States will be delivered from its Zionist Occi 
Government (ZOG) and transformed into God's "Heavenly Reich" on earth. 

Such a scenario has led some Identity believers to not only adopt the battle cry RAHOWA (i.e., RAci 
but also to manifest violence toward Jews and people of color. The most notorious example of such 
involved The Order (or Bruder Schweigen — the "Silent Brotherhood"), which went on a nationwide rs 
that included multiple robberies and the murder of Jewish radio talk show host Alan Berg. Other Ider 
crimes include Timothy McVeigh's 1995 bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Building, the 1996 Centenr 
Park bombing by Eric Rudolph; and the 1998 shootings by Buford Furrow at a Los Angeles Jewish c 
center. 
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Mainstream Christians have responded to Identity by arguing that neither racism nor anti-Semitism r 
historic Christianity. The Bible declares that there is "neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nc 
there is neither male nor female; for you are all one in Christ" (Galatians 3:28). The unity of humanki 
exalted in the New Testament, where it is explained that God made from Adam "every" nation of me 

Interestingly, many Identity believers have come to reject the "Identity" label because it has become 
associated with racism and violence. As the Identity pastor Pete Peters put it, "Identity" has been "trj 
an evil icon in the minds of the populace." 

SEE ALSO Swift, Wesley. 
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Civil Society 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Civil society (from the Latin civilis societas) is the realm of independent activity and voluntary associi 
organized by the state. The origin of the term is often traced to the Scottish Enlightenment philosoph 
Ferguson (1 723-1 81 6) and his Essay on the History of Civil Society (1 767). Ferguson saw the new < 
civilization then displacing the older clan-based feudal order of the Scottish Highlands as enhancing 
liberty through the introduction of "civil society," "civil life," and "economic society." In the same intelh 
another Scottish Enlightenment philosopher and social theorist, Adam Smith (1723-1790), referred 1 
civil society as the capacity of human communities for autonomous self-organization. For both Fergi 
the example of the free, self-regulating economic market demonstrated the possibility of social orgar 
the heavy-handed supervision of the state. 

But it was the German idealist philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1 770-1 831 ) who first dre 
boundary between the spheres of state and society in his Elements of the Philosophy of Right (1820 
civil society (burgerliche Gesellschaft) was the realm of the particular counterpoised to the state. It o 
mesolevel (or intermediate stage) between the dialectical opposites of the macrocommunity of the si 
microcommunity of the family. In his view, civil society was a temporary mode of relations interposec 
individual (or the family) and the state, which was to be transcended when particular and common in 
combined. 

There are several competing definitions of what the concept of civil society involves. For some writer 
French Enlightenment philosopher Charles Louis de Montesquieu (1689-1755) and the French socii 
Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859), civil society was the realm of intermediate associations that stoo 
individual and the state. It includes social and economic arrangements, ethical and legal codes, conl 
obligations, and institutions apart from the state, but its key attribute is that it refers to public life rathi 
or household-based activities. Civil society is juxtaposed to the family and the state and exists within 
of the rule of law, accepting a certain commitment to the political community and the rules of the gan 
by the state. Most writers in this tradition seem to have in mind the domain of public participation in \ 
organizations, the mass media, professional associations, labor unions, social movements, and the I 
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writings, civil society becomes a description for all nonstate aspects of society, including the econorr 
social structures, and even politics. 

Other thinkers, like the Swiss-born Enlightenment philosopher Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778 
German social theorist and revolutionary Karl Marx (1818-1883), tended to be more critical of civil si 
they saw as an economic and social order, developing in accordance with its own rules and indepen 
state. In this conceptualization, civil society meant the social, economic, legal, and ethical arrangemi 
industrial-capitalist society considered apart from the state. The concept generally referred to the spi 
relations between the state and self-organized social groups which was first attained by the modern 
nations, although its seeds can be found in earlier periods. While praising civil society, which is volui 
the citizens as a sphere of social self-organization between the private realm of the domestic and th< 
Rousseau (1762) recognized that civil society can be plagued by evils such as social injustice, elitisr 
economic inequality that contradicted his idea of the "general will" of the entire citizenry (volonte gen 
Marx stressed the economic character of civil society in the fashion of Ferguson and Smith, he view< 
expression of crass materialism, brutal exploitation, anarchic competition, and economic inefficiency 
According to him, civil society was a morally decadent, oligarchic society rife with greed, egoism, ind 
alienation that benefited only the privileged class of the "bourgeoisie" (that is, the wealthy owners of 
capital) who lived off the labor of the rest of society, especially the industrial working class (the "prok 

For the prominent Italian Marxist theorist Antonio Gramsci (1891-1937), civil society was the bastior 
by the economically dominant "bourgeois" class. In contrast to Marx, he defined civil society as a pre 
cultural and ideological sphere rather than an exclusively economic domain. He argued that in the d< 
capitalist countries, the state has close institutional and ideological links with civil society, in which th 
consent" of the mass public is manufactured on a daily basis. Public consent is not achieved through 
democracy but through ideological hegemony — that is, propaganda, indoctrination, public education 
inculcation of a worldview biased in favor of the socially and politically dominant class. Therefore, civ 
ultimately supportive of the "bourgeois" state, which uses it to shape popular beliefs and aspirations 
ideological image (Gramsci 2001). 

Today the study of civil society focuses on the causal link between democratization and the nonpolit 
the contemporary social order, leaving open to debate the question of whether or not there is incong 
conflict between civil society and the state. The existence of a self-organized, vibrant, and fully deve 
society that is free of the state and has numerous autonomous public arenas within which various vc 
associations regulate their own activities and govern their own members is a necessary, but not suff 
for a viable democracy and the transition from an authoritatrian or totalitarian regime to a democratic 
society discourse has more recently drawn on the experience of the collapse of communism in East( 
where the anticommunist opposition embraced the revival of civil society as its raison d'etre during tl 
up to the revolutions of 1989. In fact the downfall of communism has often been linked theoretically 1 
residual or nascent civil society against the political intolerance and ideological rigidity of the commu 

SEE ALSO Associations, Voluntary; Authoritarianism; Capitalism; Communism; Democratization; G> 
Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich; Hegemony; Ideology; Marx, Karl; Rousseau, Jean-Jacques; Smith, 
State, The; Tocqueville, Alexis de 
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In political science, cleavages explain the underlying dimensions of contestation in countries as well 
formation and persistence of political party systems. But cleavages are more than just political divisk 
seminal article "Cleavage Structures, Party Systems, and Voter Alignments" (1967), Seymour Martin 
Stein Rokkan defined cleavages as having three main characteristics. First, a cleavage involves a sc 
that separates people by sociocultural or socioeconomic characteristics. Second, people involved in 
must be aware of their collective identity and must be willing to act on the basis of that identity. Final 
must be expressed in organizational terms, such as political parties or interest groups. These charac 
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only distinguish a cleavage from a temporary issue-based conflict but also allow researchers to cons 
persistence or decay of cleavages. 

In Western Europe, four main cleavages defined the party systems of the post-World War II period ( 
Rokkan 1967). The national revolution yielded two potential cleavages: the religious and the center/|: 
Historians and political scientists alike recognize the significance of religious conflict in the formation 
systems. It pitted state builders against the church, especially in Catholic countries. The religious cle 
unevenly distributed across Europe, being especially significant in those countries with a substantial 
minority or majority, such as Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands (Lijphart 1999). In politics 
cleavage contributes to the social left-right dimension in many countries on contested issues such a; 
abortion, and gay rights. In the early twenty-first century a new religious cleavage may be emerging 
countries with significant Muslim minorities. 

The center/periphery cleavage also arose during nation-building times, between centralizing forces i 
peripheral peoples who sought to retain independence or autonomy. In almost all countries in Weste 
there are organizational manifestations of regionalist or ethnic groups. The social characteristics tha 
cleavage can be linguistic or ethnic differences. The center/periphery or cultural-ethnic cleavage is c 
the societies that Arend Lijphart, in Patterns of Democracy (1999), considers plural, that is, having si 
cultural or ethnic diversity. 

In plural societies, especially beyond the developed world, contestation over this cleavage may be a 
ethnic violence. But, as Robert Dahl, in Preface to Democratic Theory (1956), argues, plural societie 
United States, can achieve a level of democratic success if cleavages are cross-cutting rather than r 
other words, most individuals belong to more than one group and, so long as the memberships do m 
coherent and tyrannical majority is unlikely to form. 

In addition to the national revolution, the industrial revolution created or strengthened two additional 
First, the national revolutions in Europe often pitted rural and agrarian interests against industrial enl 
Second, the industrial revolution crystallized the class conflict between workers and owners in many 
countries. Politically, this cleavage manifests itself as the political-economic left-right dimension. As I 
Rokkan note (1967), the worker/owner cleavage is "the expression of the democratic class struggle.' 
remains the main dimension of political contestation in almost all advanced industrial democracies (I 

In retrospect, party systems institutionalized the existing cleavages in European society. Thus, the C 
party in Britain represented the owners against Labour, while elsewhere in Europe, Christian Democ 
represented Catholic social doctrine. In the late twentieth century, many political scientists considers 
European party systems remained frozen around these underlying cleavages, or whether new cleav 
emerged, such as a postindustrial or postmaterialist cleavage. The concept of cleavage thus retains 
in both theoretical and empirical research. 
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Club of Rome 
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Founded in Rome in early 1968 by a group of European businesspeople and scientists, the Club of f 
nonprofit nongovernmental organization (NGO) that serves as an international think tank on global is 
of Rome is run by an Executive Committee of eleven members that appoints a president, vice presic 
secretary-general, and a treasurer. The president of the club represents the organization to the outsi 
Prince El Hassan bin Talal of Jordan became president of the Club of Rome in 1999. 

Individual membership in the Club of Rome is restricted to those who are elected by the Executive C 
There are three levels of individual membership. (1) Active members are persons of established repi 
work is international in scope and whose views on global issues are congruent with the Club of Rom 
terms of five years, the number of active members is limited to one hundred. The Club of Rome's pr< 
to balance membership in this category by regions, cultures, professions, age, and gender. The pub 
active members reveals men and women from such fields as banking, private industry, academe, gc 
elective office and bureaus), and other NGOs. (2) Associate members are individuals who are involv 
work of the club or wish to cooperate in the future. They may apply for membership or be recommen 
member of the club and are elected by the Executive Committee for five-year terms. Again, associat 
drawn from those who have attained distinction in a variety of fields, though those from academe am 
institutes dominate this category. (3) Honorary members are persons of high reputation or office whc 
support the mission of the club. Honorary members must be proposed by a member of the club and 
the Executive Committee. The membership of this group is dominated by former high government of 
there are a few academics as well. 

The professed mission of the Club of Rome is to "act as a global catalyst of change" by sponsoring £ 
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conferences and issuing reports and news releases that focus on long-term global problems and the 
interrelationships. The club is committed to an interdisciplinary perspective that highlights both the in 
interdependence of and problems among nation-states. From its first report in 1972, titled The Limits 
Club of Rome has dedicated itself to identifying the most critical problems facing humanity; analyzing 
interrelationships of these problems on the basis of an interdisciplinary, holistic, and global perspecti 
positing future scenarios based on humanity's response to these problems. The club has identified a 
significant global issues, referred to as world problematique, facing humanity, including: depletion ar 
the environment; demographic problems of both growth and aging; uneven development within and I 
nations; the decline of traditional values; dysfunctional governments; the quality and distribution of w 
sociocultural impact of new technologies; dysfunctional educational systems; the globalization of the 
international financial disorder. 

The best-known report sponsored by the Club of Rome was its first, The Limits to Growth. The book 
multiple simulations of a "systems dynamics" computer model of five major human activities: industri 
population, agricultural production, resource use, and pollution. The basis of systems dynamics is th 
that the often complex and intricate interrelationships between components of a system are essentia 
the behavior of the components as well as of the overall system itself. Accordingly, levels and rates i 
each of the sectors were interrelated through mathematical formulae that sought to simulate the imp 
one sector (for example, a growth in agricultural production) on levels and rates of change in the oth 
The model was then run under differing assumptions regarding physical limits to growth (supposing 
reserves of resources versus doubling those known reserves). The results of the simulations lent su| 
idea of physical limits to continued growth consisting of resource depletion and pollution, with the au 
that if present growth trends continue, these limits will probably be reached within the next century; t 
of hitting these limits was one of "overshoot and collapse." Rather than a simple prediction of doom, 
report argues that the world can move quickly to establish a condition of economic and population st 
sustainable and a state of global equilibrium that more equitably distributes resources to each perso 

The Club of Rome's main focus is upon global problems associated with population and economic g 
espouses a neo-Malthusian agenda of limiting population growth and promoting sustainable econorr 
in order to address perceived problems of environmental degradation. 

SEE ALSO Birth Control; Elites; Limits of Growth; Malthus, Thomas Robert; Malthusian Trap; Natun 
Nonrenewable; Overpopulation; Population Control 
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Coase Theorem 
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In 1 960 Ronald H. Coase, who won the Nobel Prize in Economics in 1 991 , published his paper The 
Social Cost. It presents the Coase Theorem as a new perspective on external effects, particularly ha 
Coase formulated his theorem as follows: "With costless market transactions, the decision of the col 
liability for damage would be without effect on the allocation of resources" (1960, p. 10). This theoret 
Pigou's welfare-economic approach of externalities. Since the publication of Pigou's The Economics 
(1920) economists were used to seeing externalities (side effects) as divergences between private a 
products. In this respect, the conventional thought is that if A inflicts harm on B, A should be restrain 
a (social) cost to B, not having been taken account of in A's private-cost-benefit calculation. Governr 
interventions such as taxes remedy this private-social-product divergence, as a prerequisite for ecor 
efficient decisions in the market place. This is the Pigovian approach. 

The case of Sturges v. Bridgman, used by Coase, may illustrate the Pigovian approach, and shows 
Pigovian route runs into serious problems: For many years, a confectioner has had some machinery 
his premises. A doctor then occupies neighboring premises. After some years, the doctor builds a cc 
right next to the room containing the confectioner's machinery. The vibration and noise produced by 
confectioner's machinery makes the doctor's use of the consulting room impossible, resulting in an ii 
say, $100. The doctor goes to court and the court orders the confectioner to refrain from using his m 
judgment matches the Pigovian line of thought. The confectioner's production decision did not take t 
(social) costs into account. At the same time, the sentence makes clear that considering the problerr 
private and social products ignores the reciprocal nature. Suppression of the confectioner's harm to 
inevitably harms the confectioner. It might be that the sentence harms the confectioner for more thar 
case, it is inefficient to ban the confectioner's business. The social net product is less than it might b 

Coase's perspective on the problem of social cost is "to avoid the more serious harm" (Coase 1959, 
formulated this starting point of his theorem in a paper preceding the "Social Cost" paper. In his pap< 
Communications Commission" (1959), Coase wondered why etheric scarcity requires government re 
whereas for other scarce means such as capital, labor, and land the American economic system use 
mechanism. Coase identified that it is the absence of property rights in radio frequencies that blocks 
pricing system. Well-defined property rights for frequencies will lead to wave trade, allocating a freqi 
highest bidder. "Chaos disappears; and so does the government except that a legal system to define 
and to arbitrate disputes is, of course, necessary" (p. 14). 

In his "Social Cost" paper Coase elaborated this property-rights perspective. Referring to the Sturge, 
case, the liability sentence affects the property rights concerning the neighboring premises, and fore 
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these property rights. The confectioner's liability will induce him to indemnify the doctor if his busines 
income higher than the doctor's harm of $1 00. Similarly, the confectioner will move his machinery if 1 
costs less than $100. On the other hand, if the sentence had been that the doctor had no right to sto 
confectioner's business, the doctor might pay the removal option, if priced at less than $100. Properl 
about trade when mutual benefits are present. It must be said that the cost of transaction may hinde 
deal. However, the Coase Theorem claims that market transactions allocate property rights to the hi] 
provided that transaction cost is zero. 

Coase regretted that the zero-transaction-cost-world assumption of the theorem, in which "people Cc 
their way to efficiency" (Farrell 1987, p. 113), has received so much emphasis in the economics liter; 
certainly do not live in such a world. Therefore, the most compelling message of the Coase Theorerr 
account positive transaction cost in fashioning social arrangements. Key variable transaction cost sh 
lawyers and legislators to identify in what manner the social net products might be increased. An ela 
Coase Theorem is the creation of air-polluting-emission rights. These rights induce polluters to seek 
reduction alternatives, opening options to sell the rights profitably to the highest bidder. 

SEE ALSO Externality; Overfishing; Pollution; Property Rights; Tragedy of the Commons; Transacts 
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Colonialism 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The matrix of structures, ideologies, and actions that have formed both historical and contemporary | 
colonialism have shaped the world-system in irreversible and deeply influential ways. Serious consic 
colonialism recognizes that no matter where the starting point for analyzing colonialism is set, the pr 
structure, and lingering effects of such a geohistorical phenomenon cannot be grasped in a simplistii 
dimensional way by either academics or those who continue to live colonized lives, for the implicatio 
naivete are too severe. Numerous critical scholars — such as Edward Said, Gayatri Spivak, Ania Loo 
Amin, Immanuel Wallerstein, and Wole Soyinka — have devoted their academic careers (which are o 
their lived experience within colonial rule and systemic colonial endeavors) to understanding the soc 
and political project that is colonialism. While the terms colonialism, empire, imperialism, and even g 
have been employed to describe analogous processes, the realities behind colonialism are complex 
systematically, structurally, and culturally catastrophic for the colonized. Colonialism can be critically 
through three primary lenses: (1) the colonialism project as a structure of domination subjugating oni 
people to another across political entities; (2) internal or domestic colonialism as a similar structure c 
a given nation-state, typically against socially marked groups; and (3) the colonialism of the mind, wl 
colonized are institutionally, pedagogically, linguistically, and cognitively conquered by the colonizer. 

Most common definitions of colonialism describe a general process in which a nation-state expands 
well as its social, cultural, and political structures into extant territories beyond its own national bouni 
standard definitions also describe a process in which one power exerts and maintains control over w 
becomes a dependent area or people. Yet such definitions are deeply insufficient for critical scholars 
sociology, literary theory, anthropology, and other areas of study. Indeed, colonialism is a geopolitics 
cultural, linguistic, and hegemonic project of domination and oppression rooted in the racialized and 
contracts emerging out of Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (see Mills 1997; Pateman 1 
project of the European Enlightenment, colonialism is critically seen not as aberration but as a purpc 
intended to spread a hegemonic structure whereby one people ("whites") benefit from the exploitatio 
subjugation of another people ("nonwhites"). Colonialism is a form of systemic oppression and domii 
basic, descriptive form of colonization existed before the emergence a distinctly European, racist, he 
project (e.g., in the ancient empires of Egypt, Persia, Macedonia, Mongolia, China, and Central and 
America). But while the processes of colonialism were of a radically different form, the consequence 
were colonized in ancient times were as thorough and deep as they were for those colonized in Afric 
America, and other areas by Europeans in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the contempc 
neocolonialism and imperialism often mirror earlier colonization efforts through complex and ultimate 
economic, military, political, social, and cultural processes. Many see such processes at work in vari 
foreign intervention by the United States either directly (Grenada, Panama, Iraq) or indirectly (Chile, 
Indonesia). 

Understanding the oppressive and exploitative nature of colonialism in the world-system is crucial. H 
attending to such processes across sociopolitical boundaries can divert critical awareness away fron 
ideologies and structures of colonization within a given context. Indeed, similar processes and explo 
"contracts" have emerged within countries since the fifteenth century. In the U.S. context, several cri 
(e.g., Andre Gunder Frank, Robert Blauner, Immanuel Wallerstein, Maulana Karenga, and Vine Dele 
raised the question about whether groups such as African Americans and Native Americans represe 
colonies within the United States. 

Questions surrounding internal or domestic colonization focus on the fulfillment of several social stru 
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components, highlighting the internal relationships of colonialism between oppressor and oppressed 
particular group is politically disenfranchised within their own country (e.g., through electoral structur 
access to discourse or positions), then that group may be an oppressed internal colony. Second, if tl 
question is economically disadvantaged and exploited within the society it calls home, then the groui 
the possibility of domestic colonization. Third, when members of a group are occupational^ subordir 
segregation, impeded structural access to opportunities, or de facto discrimination and racism (e.g., 
Americans or Native Americans), they are internally colonized within a matrix of colonialism. Fourth, 
individuals in an ethnic or minority group are socio-psychologically humiliated through media misrepi 
decentering (objects of history, rather than subjects) in education, and interactional isolation, they ar 
internal colony. Finally, minority groups often become culturally manipulated and commodified within 
societies through the market, the media, and campaigns of fear and consumption, and this can lead 
colonization. States often utilize the tools of colonialism against people within their own borders to el 
internal colonies. 

As the social landscape is also reflected and embedded within our mental and cognitive landscapes; 
within a structure of colonialism can affect individual and collective repertoires of action, thought, bel 
behavior. Thus, another lens through which one can view colonialism is that of the colonization of cu 
ideological, and cognitive terrains. The political philosopher Frantz Fanon, who was born in the Fren 
Martinique, illuminated such a form of colonialism through his critical, structural, and psychoanalytic 
colonization. Fanon and others identified a "colonization of the mind," an internalization of inferiority 
long after colonial powers have physically left. While some authors have discussed the kind of moral 
epistemological psychology needed for oppressors to engage in colonialism, writers from the Brazilic 
Paulo Freire to Fanon recognize that, in a system of colonialism, the oppressor, buttressed by the S) 
enjoying systemic privilege, maps systemic forms of domination within the minds of the oppressed tl" 
fundamentally alter strategies of resistance, protest, political opposition, and notions of individual am 
identities. 

Colonialism, in the almost 600 years of its world-system domination, is a systemic, hegemonic, and 1 
of oppression stemming from the project of European Enlightenment, and as such it has structured t 
system in favor of the West. While direct colonialism, through colonial rule, may eventually wither aw 
anticolonial movements and processes of "decolonization," the effects of such a system linger in the 
relations, internal structures, and mental cartography of the colonized. Such a structure has proved i 
catastrophic for the colonized, but also, as Freire would argue, for the colonizer as well. 

SEE ALSO Anticolonial Movements; Decolonization; Empire; Imperialism; Neocolonialism; Postcolo 
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Colony, Internal 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

During the 1960s in the United States there arose, in response to the militancy of the urban black m; 
secondarily because of the black power movement, a burgeoning, if unevenly sophisticated literature 
the situation of the African population within U.S. borders as colonial. In Black Power: The Politics oi 
America (1967), Stokely Carmichael and Charles Hamilton argued that the black condition in the Un 
essentially colonial, even if not perfectly analogous to classic colonialism in the sense that there is m 
of territory and no exploitation of raw materials. Such distinctions, however, were merely technicalitie 
asserted, because politically, economically, and socially the black community is directly controlled b) 
white institutions, even if these institutions also make use of indirect rule. For Carmichael and Hamill 
for black people in the United States is as a source of cheap and unskilled labor. Captive black comt 
provide merchants, creditors, real estate interests, and so on with a market for cheap and shoddy gc 

Another important exponent of the "internal colonialism" notion was Robert Allen, who argued that "E 
an oppressed nation, a semi-colony of the United States" (Allen 1 970, p. 1 ), and that the black freed 
should thus take the form of a national liberation movement. Unlike Carmichael and Hamilton, who c 
comparison with colonialism inexact, Allen sought to avoid the "lack of perfect fit" by aligning himself 
position taken by Jack O'Dell (1 967). O'Dell argued that "it is the role of the institutional mechanisms 
domination which ... [is] decisive. Territory is merely the stage upon which these historically develop 
mechanisms of super-exploitation are organized into a system of oppression" (p. 8). And thus for All* 
was the "direct and overall subordination of one people, nation, or country to another with state pow< 
of the dominating power" (Allen 1970, p. 8). Allen and others have argued that in the United States tl 
rebellions of the 1960s gave rise to a more neocolonial form of control, utilizing indirect rule. Under tl 
black power became black capitalism, and a black middle class, militant rhetoric and all, was allowe( 
piece of the pie for themselves. 

Bob Blauner's theory of internal colonialism (1972) added additional elements that had not been dec 
previously. Blauner contended that while the conditions of black people do not really fit the traditiona 
colonialism, which imply the establishment of domination over a "geographically external political uni 
inhabited by people of a different race and culture" (p. 83), a common process of social oppression c 
race relations in both classical and internal colonialism, because both developed out of similar techn 
cultural, and power relations. According to Blauner, colonial systems — including black internal coloni 
defined by certain processes and characteristics: 

1 . the colonized's mode of entry into the dominant society, or into a relationship with the dominant society ; 
voluntary; 

2. the indigenous values, orientations, and ways of life of the colonized are destroyed; 

3. the colonized have a special relationship to the governing or legal order in which they view themselves 
managed and manipulated by outsiders; 

4. the colonized are characterized as inferior on the basis of alleged biological characteristics, as part of a 
social domination by which they are exploited, controlled, and oppressed socially and psychically; and 

5. a separation in labor status occurs between the colonized and the colonizers. 
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A less widely known, but nonetheless influential examination of internal colonialism, Harold Cruse's : 
"Revolutionary Nationalism and the Afro-American," was published in Studies on the Left'm 1962. Ci 
internal colonialism in a broader historical context than most of the more popular exponents of the th 
argued that the black domestic colony should be seen as a part of the worldwide colonial empire est 
Pan-European capitalism. While the United States did not establish a colonial empire in Africa, it bro 
colonial subjects home and installed them within the Southern states. From that time, blacks have e) 
condition of domestic colonialism everywhere within the United States. Cruse views the colonial revc 
capitalism, rather than the Western workers movement, as the leading edge of the revolutionary stru 
early 1960s black radicals, such as the Revolutionary Action Movement, took up Cruse's position an 
article widely among other black radicals. 

While most exponents of the internal colony theory have been political activists, the issue has also b 
by some economists. William Tabb (1970) argued that there are two key relationships that must exis 
colonial analogy can be accepted: (1) economic control and exploitation, and (2) political dependenc 
subjugation. The maintenance of such relationships requires social separation and inferior status (p. 
agreed with black radicals who argued that the spatial separation of colony from colonizer was secoi 
actuality of control from the outside. Bennett Harrison (1974) viewed the internal colony as a social e 
a "'less developed country' with a severe 'balance of payments' deficit and with 'foreign' control of th 
important local political and economic institutions" (p. 4). While he rejected the internal colonialism rr 
nonetheless saw striking similarities between the structural dualism pervading so many of the least c 
countries and the segmentation of the American economy into a growing "core" and ghetto "peripher 
Bluestone (1969) expressed a more nuanced view of the ghetto economy. Like W. E. B. Du Bois in t 
argued that through developing the inner city economy the black community could gain the strength 
concessions from the government and corporate elites. 

Ron Bailey (1973) stressed the racial dimension of internal colonialism. Bailey held that "race has ah 
significant and relatively independent force in shaping material reality in capitalist society" (p. 162). h 
conventional Marxist analysis, which has not accorded race its proper significance, and has overlool 
centrality of "internal colonialism as the domestic face of world imperialism and the racist conquest a 
of people of color by Europeans" (p. 162). Bailey traces the black internal colony to the enslavement 
the Americas as part of a global capitalist world-system. For Bailey, the black internal colony is a res 
superexploited labor, relegated to the lowest-paid and least-desirable jobs, and also supplies a large 
unemployed workers that facilitates the exploitation of noncolonized workers. It is a zone of depende 
development locked in the logic of spiraling impoverishment, and an expendable buffer zone used tc 
antagonism-producing operations of the American capitalist economy. 

Bailey argued that relations of monopoly and dependency were at the heart of the economic domina 
black internal colony. The black internal colony is a zone of white control both internally and external 
control and monopolize the mechanisms of production, exchange, and distribution, in addition to mei 
economic diversification (banks, credit, technology). This dependent position of the black internal co 
product of capitalist growth outside of the colony. The enclave structure of the black community gen< 
employment outside the black community while black labor goes unemployed (Bailey 1 973, p. 1 75). 

For Bailey, dependency theory offered a set of organizing ideas that clarified how the black internal ( 
consequence of a set of historical forces and structures that consign it to underdevelopment and def 
(Bailey 1973, p. 176). Bailey concluded that the essential role of the black internal colony is to insure 
functioning of the relations of production and exploitation and that to guarantee the continued existei 
system, tokenism is used to pacify the black bourgeoisie. 

Writing with Guillermo Flores (1973), Bailey argued that despite the affluence and power of the Unite 
"racial minorities remain unconquered by policies of forced assimilation, acculturation, and cultural 
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extermination" (p. 158). Colonized minorities within U.S. borders are distinct from their people of orig 
from white society within the United States, where they are rejected by the society that they helped t 
and Flores, the "national liberation struggles of racial minorities within the U.S. are important negatio 
capitalist domination inside its borders and converge with and strengthen the national liberation struc 
third world peoples" (Bailey and Flores 1973, p. 158). 

During the 1960s many in the United States came to equate the "colonial question" with the "social c 
equation had been the basis of past coalitions, but there had also been controversy over which of \.h 
primary. The old Left had consistently argued for the leading role of the working class, but that positi 
forcefully challenged by the concept of internal colonialism during the concept's heyday. By the 198C 
found authors who supported the concept. Both Robert Allen and Robert Blauner recanted and adop 
pragmatic positions, in line with a change in the relations of force in favor of the dominant strata with 
States and on a world scale. In 2005, however, Allen published a reassessment in which he reasser 
earlier views. 

SEE ALSO Black Middle Class; Black Power; Colonialism; Du Bois, W. E. B.; Slave Mode of Produc 
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Diamond Industry 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The modern economic origin of the diamond industry is the outgrowth of the two depressions in 1891 
In the aftermath of the 1893 market collapse, Cecil Rhodes succeeded in consolidating the majority i 
African diamond mines within DeBeers Mines and formed the London Diamond Syndicate. 

The present-day successor to the original syndicate and the Central Selling Organization (CSO), wh 
reorganized by Ernest Oppenheimer in 1929, is the Diamond Trading Company (DTC). The DTC stil 
substantial position in the distribution of the rough, controlling about 50 percent of the world output, c 
percent in the 1980s, through the exploitation of its own mines (these account for over 40 percent of 
or through purchasing contracts with independent diamond producers. As new discoveries of diamoi 
sales independent of CSO are expected, the monopoly power of DTC will continue to decline. 

Stabilization of the supply of rough and thus of prices by the CSO is accomplished in three ways: alh 
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production quotas for the mines with a guaranteed minimum quota sufficient to secure continuity of p 
regardless of the state of the world market; 10 yearly offerings of rough, known as "sights" to about 1 
dealers in the various diamond centers; and accumulation of stocks when demand cannot sustain th 
the market improves. The sorted and graded diamonds are placed in boxes marked with the name o 
and the price. For diamonds under 14.8 carats, prices set are not negotiable. Irregular purchases mc 
exclusion from the list. 

To obtain 1 carat (200 milligrams) of rough, 20 tons of rock and gravel need to be mined. Industrial c 
in cutting and grinding tools, which until General Electric's (GE) 1951 synthesis were mined as a by- 
gemstones, are no longer tied to the production of the latter. In the early twenty-first century GE and 
produced about 40 percent of industrial synthetic diamonds. Still, in some industrial cases, a prefere 
use of natural diamonds. Furthermore GE succeeded in developing synthetic gem diamonds, produc 
twenty-first century by two companies, Gemesis and Apollo, in the United States. The industry insist 
diamonds used in jewelry be promoted as such. 

Diamonds show an enormous variety of shape, size, quality, and color; thus there are no set prices 1 
contrast to precious metals. The industry operates then in an uninformed market in that buyers lack 
of the nature of the goods they wish to purchase and therefore rely mainly on advertising as a guide ; 
existence of gemological associations that certify diamonds. DeBeers's advertising strategy with its ' 
forever" ad, romanticizing and glorifying the diamond as a cultural imperative, is considered the mos 
marketing campaign in history to date. 

In 2000 DeBeers decided to loosen its supply control model and increase retail demand by pressurir 
holders to engage in creative marketing. Companies began branding and patenting designer diamor 
vertical integration of the diamond pipeline spread in that DeBeers and independent mines sold direc 
and partnered with luxury retail establishments, thereby excluding middlemen. 

In 2004 over 50, 25, and 15 percent of rough of 162 million carats were mined in sub-Saharan Africa 
Canada, respectively. Twenty countries produced diamonds whose value reached over $12 billion, c 
share was 60 percent. About 20 percent of the total volume was gems, and 45 percent were near ge 
terms of retail activity, the United States, Japan, and Europe accounted for 53, 13, and 12 percent, r 

The polishing of diamonds, which involves a 50 percent weight loss, constitutes an appreciable indu: 
countries, of which India, with its 700,000 workers, dominates, followed by Russia, Israel, Belgium, C 
Thailand, each with thousands of employees only. The structure of the industry is highly competitive 
polishing and the distribution levels. Concentration is much lower at the polishing end due to the pre' 
subcontracting and the absence of substantial economics of scale. 

Maintenance of a distributive outlet for diamonds represents a substantial investment and requires ft 
offer a wide line of processed diamonds to potential customers. In general the greater the variety am 
the greater the chance of securing high margins, since the seller is able to follow changes in deman< 
profits can be accomplished only by large fabricators or large wholesalers who have the financial res 
gems whenever market conditions warrant. There is also a tendency to dispatch the polished diamoi 
consignment — a practice requiring a substantial amount of working capital. 

For the solely polishing centers, the volume of diamond exports should not, however, be taken as th' 
the industry's role in the earning of foreign exchange. The value of imported rough amounts to nearl; 
the value of exports, and the industry in such countries is completely dependent upon imports for its 
foreign currency earning rate, defined as 

(Export Value - Value Import Content)/Export Value ranges between 12.1 and 24.1 percent. 
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Ironically, while officials of DeBeers inveighed against the brutality of the South African apartheid sy; 
supported the emergence of black labor unions in the 1970s, the miners, separated from their familk 
housed in crowded compounds with little privacy. Following legislation enacted in 2004 of the "Broac 
Economic Empowerment Act" passed by the South African parliament, DeBeers is to transfer for "fai 
26 percent of its South African diamond interests to enhance black ownership within five to ten years 
company must sell a portion of its rough to a government agency, which will help expand the polishii 
the country. 

The ease with which diamonds can be transported and laundered has fueled the most vicious civil w 
and has heightened Al-Qaeda's terrorist strategies. As a result in 1998 the United Nations Security C 
governments, and the industry enacted, with a modicum of success, anti-laundering legislation and t 
Process certification system, which certifies the legitimate shipment of rough. The 2006 movie Blooc 
generally a correct manifestation of the cruelty pervading the diamond trade in several African count 
illustrates the factional greed of the leaders who usurp the wealth of resources of African countries. 

Of special concern to human rights groups is the employment in some countries, such as the Repub 
and India, of children in the mining and polishing plants despite legislation prohibiting it. Of special ci 
environmental groups is the impact that open pits diamond mining has on the environment because 
is displaced to facilitate mining exploration and chemicals leach into ground water. 

SEE ALSO Apartheid; Child Labor; Corruption; Industry; Mining Industry 
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Du Bois, W. E. B. 1868-1963 

William Edward Burghardt Du Bois's life spanned the two great reconstructions of democracy in the 
He was born in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, on February 23, 1868, as the former slaves were < 
political life in the South, and he died in Accra, Ghana, on August 27, 1963, on the eve of the March 
that marked a high point in the modern civil rights movement. In his ninety-five years, Du Bois not or 
eloquent witness to his country's advances toward and retreats from interracial democracy but, as a 
activist, and artist, he actively participated in the cause of racial justice in the United States and arou 
He also contributed to the understanding of the nature of race and the causes of racism, offering a p 
refutation of scientific conceptions of race and insisting on the distinctive cultural, political, and econ< 
contributions of Africans and African Americans. 

Du Bois often observed that he spent his childhood in New England largely detached from African A 
unaware of the power of racial hierarchies. It was as a college student at Fisk University in Nashville 
that he encountered both the privations of Jim Crow segregation and the richness and variety of Afrii 
culture. During this period, Du Bois's work as a school-teacher in rural Tennessee also impressed or 
ongoing after effects of slavery. Leaving Fisk in 1888, Du Bois went on to study philosophy, history, \ 
at Harvard and the University of Berlin. In 1895, he became the first African American to receive a d< 
Harvard, and his first book, based on a dissertation on Americans' erratic efforts to withdraw from thi 
slave trade, heralded the entry of a remarkable scholar. 

In the first phase of his scholarly career, Du Bois pursued the conviction that ignorance was the root 
prejudice and that collecting and disseminating knowledge about black life was crucial to obtaining fi 
for African Americans. To that end, he published a ground-breaking sociological study of the African 
community in Philadelphia, and as a professor at Atlanta University, produced sixteen studies of Afri 
life. Over time, Du Bois came to believe that knowledge alone would not eliminate racial injustice, an 
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increasingly focused on the importance of unconscious racism and economic self-interest in sustaini 
hierarchies. Among his greatest achievements, Black Reconstruction in America: 1860-1880 (1935) 
history of Reconstruction by highlighting the central role of the slaves in securing the Union's victory 
countering the prevailing view that the experiment in interracial democracy was a disaster. Black Re 
also explored the links between capitalism and white supremacy, revealing the growing influence of 
Du Bois's thought. 

Persistent violence against African Americans convinced Du Bois to trade academic life for full-time 
1910. He had already come to public attention when he published an essay in The Souls of Black Fc 
criticized the leadership of Booker T. Washington and when he established the Niagara Movement ii 
demand civil and political rights for African Americans. He was one of the founding members of the \ 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), its only original African American boa 
and the founder-editor of its journal, The Crisis. Over the next twenty-four years, Du Bois used this p 
advocate for anti-lynching legislation, black political and civil rights, women's suffrage, international [ 
host of other social justice issues. 

Du Bois never confined the fight against racism to the United States. Even his early writings indicate 
of connections between racial hierarchies at home and European colonialism in Africa and Asia. Wh 
prophesied that "the problem of the Twentieth Century is the problem of the color-line" in his 1900 "A 
Nations of the World," Du Bois insisted that the color line encompassed the globe. After World War I 
series of Pan-African Congresses to encourage cooperation among people of African descent; and i 
II he continued to work with transnational networks of activists, fighting for human rights at home anc 
the independence of colonized nations, and for the cause of world peace. 

Art was, for Du Bois, an essential element of the struggle against racism. "All art is propaganda and 
he declared in his 1926 essay, "The Criteria of Negro Art." Du Bois never meant that beauty should I 
politics. Rather, he insisted that beauty was intimately connected to truth telling, particularly to conve 
of African American humanity. He understood, furthermore, that poetic expression could change pec 
perspectives where a mere recitation of facts might fail. To that end, Du Bois wrote constantly and in 
genres; he published essays, novels, poetry, autobiographies, and a wide range of occasional piece 
elaborate pageants that displayed the glories of black civilization; and he served as a conduit for oth 
artists as editor of The Crisis. The best known of his books, The Souls of Black Folk, exemplifies Du 
blend historical and sociological detail with profoundly moving passages about the impact of race on 
and that of his fellow citizens. 

Although Du Bois's final years have received relatively less scholarly attention, he remained active u 
He continued to write prolifically, and after an unsuccessful bid for the U.S. Senate as an American L 
candidate in 1950, he dedicated much of his energy to the peace movement. A victim of cold war po 
was indicted in 1951 on charges of operating as an agent for foreign interests. Despite his acquittal, 
a passport in 1 952 and was not allowed to travel abroad until 1 958. In 1 961 , he joined the Communi 
the United States for Ghana, where, upon his death, he was buried as a hero. Fittingly, at his death, 
work on the Encyclopedia Africana, a comprehensive study of black life and history. 

SEE ALSO Niagara Movement; Pan-Africanism; Racial Hierarchy. 
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Ethnic Enterprises 
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Ethnic enterprises, which often result from voluntary or involuntary segregation or segmented econo 
are economic entities tied to specific cultural groups. They provide goods and services both within ai 
the specific group. Ethnic enterprises that are associated with ethnic communities provide avenues f 
mobility, socialization, and acculturation for group members. There are several factors, occurring bol 
external to the specific community, that account for the viability of ethnic enterprises. For example, a 
immigrant communities (such as Koreans), ethnic enterprises appear to be more vibrant and produc 
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higher rates of self-employment than in the rest of the United States. Alternatively, some racialized g 
blacks, appear to have markedly lower rates of enterprise viability and self-employment. 

The success or failure of ethnic enterprises cannot be viewed in a vacuum. The road to success has 
only with entrepreneurial skill and motivation, but also with the business climate in which the enterpr 
The relative success of Koreans in the United States, for example, had a lot to do with the U.S. gove 
influence in creating cheap labor in South Korea, the economic interests of the South Korean goverr 
decline of U.S. labor standards, and the positive response of U.S. corporations to Korean small busi 
development. As pointed out by Ivan Light and Edna Bonacich, in Immigrant Entrepreneurs (1988), I 
enterprises among Korean immigrants were positively influenced by a decades-long international pr< 
stimulated by U.S. governmental policies encouraging the development of capital, technology, and n 
Korea. The ability of Korean businesses to take advantage of these external stimuli was greatly influ 
use of kin labor networks and the traditional Korean revolving credit association, or "kye." Thus, exte 
internal factors produced a situation that enhanced the viability of Korean ethnic enterprises. With tir 
success, the Korean economic sphere grew beyond their enclave economy. However, other ethnic e 
groups have at times responded to the Koreans' success with antagonism. Consequently — as exem 
1992 Los Angeles riots, in which several Korean businesses were targeted — such success is not wit 

Similar positive results have also been witnessed among Japanese and Chinese immigrant enterprk 
not, however, assume that their immigration experience has not been fraught with significant loss, n< 
look upon these success stories as indicative of the failure of other groups. The experiences of som< 
as blacks, have been drastically different, suggesting alternative (and often negative) development. ' 
migration of blacks, followed by centuries of oppressive slavery, racial segregation, and an economii 
to black economic development, has severely restricted the development of African American enterp 

Nonetheless, a continual record of black enterprise development can be identified in the United Stati 
back as 1736. Significant developments have always been associated with external and internal fad 
example, in both the Revolutionary War and the Civil War, black business flourished as a direct resu 
taking advantage of enhanced business climates in the U.S. The 1920s, for example, is often descril 
golden era for black business development. Over 100,000 black business enterprises were observec 
Another period of black economic success followed World War II, and a final boom in black enterpris 
was associated with the 1960s civil rights and affirmative action initiatives. Thus, by 1969, approxim; 
black enterprises, generating annual receipts of 4.5 billion dollars, were concentrated in five states (( 
Illinois, New York, Ohio, and Texas). The leading businesses, in terms of revenue, were automotive 
service stations, and food retailers. These successes belie the hardships, setbacks, and failures aloi 

As pointed out by Manning Marable, both dominant corporations and the public in the United States 
period of black business success with significant retrenchment, racial hostility, and racially exclusion 
Vandalism targeting black enterprises occurred during and immediately after each of the above perk 
a significant decline in black businesses in each instance. In 1919 alone, twenty-six race riots were i 
cities like Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Cincinnati, Ohio, blacks were uprooted and forced to leave. 

Another example occurred in California in association with the gold rush of the mid-1 800s. Originally 
encouraged to develop a wide range of businesses. But with the eventual decline of opportunities, w 
preferences began to restrict black business operations to the service trades, such as tonsorial, boo 
restaurant and catering, and drayage businesses. Blacks restricted to the tonsorial trade developed 
This monopoly however was short-lived, as white patrons began expressing a preference for white b 
Restrictive ordinances, city covenants, real estate and business redlining, and racially exclusionary I; 
labor practices served to curtail black enterprise development from 1910 to the mid-1960s. The 196( 
movement, and its associated affirmative action programs, marshaled in what many thought would b 
black business development. This fifteen-year period, unprecedented in U.S. history, witnessed the i 
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a large, diverse middle class working in the public sector. Accompanying this was the growth of a ne 
such areas as media, politics, sports, and entertainment. 

Conservative backlashes to the civil rights movement, starting in the mid-1980s, served to stymie blc 
enterprise development in the black community. These conservative backlashes took the form of (1 ) 
attacks against affirmative action, (2) continual bias in banking and lending programs, and (3) a reluc 
part of corporate America to fully encourage or utilize products and services. 

Contrary to popular belief (or mythology), white ethnicity is alive and well in America. While the illusk 
monolithic white world serves specific political and cultural purposes, the reality of specific white enc 
very real and continuous economic needs. Thus, white ethnic enterprises associated with Italians, Iri 
Poles, Jews, and others are easily identifiable throughout the United States. Throughout much of An 
white ethnic holidays not only celebrate white ethnicity but also tend to feature white ethnic enterpris 
celebrations include Oktoberfest (German), St. Patrick's Day (Irish), and Columbus Day (Italian), tho 
that these celebrations take on a national character does much to hide the fact that they are indeed i 
nature. Since the 1 960s, a tremendous amount of scholarship has been produced documenting the i 
the continuance of ethnic communities and identity — as well as the resultant white ethnic enterprises 

White ethnic communities persist because they continue to provide for the special needs of specific i 
The principal ways in which these needs are satisfied are through the perpetuation and creation of e 
enterprises. While these enterprises and communities were once located mainly in urban areas, the\ 
associated with suburban growth. What this suggests is that as these white ethnic communities gave 
migrants, they were able to continue their existence in suburbia. 

The economic viability, diversity, and independence an ethnic enterprise enjoys is dependent upon £ 
the perceived status of the immigrant community in the host society, the availability and types of fina 
resources, and the size, longevity, and history of the ethnic group (and other ethnic groups) in the he 
Larger and more financially secure ethnic enterprises are typically able to operate more independen 
particular ethnic community. Alternatively, smaller and less financially secure enterprises are more li 
dependent upon constituent ethnic communities for survival. For these latter types, growth and deve 
ethnic enterprises are more likely to be dependent upon the capacity of the ethnic entrepreneur to ac 
up capital. 

Postcolonial situations may provide the most fertile environments in which unique hybrid ethnic ente 
develop. Richard Werbner documented this hybridism in Botswana in the early years of the twenty-fi 
calls it a "cosmopolitan ethnicity" that "builds inter-ethnic alliances from intra-ethnic ones and constn 
while transcending it" (Werbner 2002, pp. 731-732). This approach maintains traditional intra-ethnic 
also seeking to identify with a national ethnic elite identity. Such transcendence is most appropriate i 
situations in which an ethnic elite is able to promote a set of national economic and political agendas 
various enterprises. Thus, the Kalanga elites, originating in the borderland of Botswana and Zimbab' 
utilize a form of super-tribalism to foster nation-building in Botswana. 

Although ethnic enterprises facilitate the economic stability of ethnic elites in specific host countries, 
facilitate the economic stability of the countries of origin. By tracking remittance and capital flow data 
countries, researchers have demonstrated that these transfers can mean the difference between ec< 
and financial crisis. Billions of dollars go from primarily Western host countries to developing countri* 
remittances. (Remittances to developing countries were estimated by the World Bank to be US$72 t 
and US$93 billion in 2003, which was significantly higher then the global foreign aid in those years o 
and US$69 billion, respectively.) Between 2001 and 2006, such remittances doubled, as countries b 
aggressive in documenting and encouraging the transfer of funds. Unfortunately, activities that may : 
even more transfers — illegal drugs and organized crime — often still go under the radar. Regardless, 
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remittances provide the basis of considerable reinvestment, capital transfer, and economic investme 
countries. While Latin America (specifically Mexico) accounts for the largest share of such remittanc 
going to Asia, the Middle East, Israel, and Africa cannot be discounted. 

SEE ALSO Ethnic Enclave; Immigrants to North America 
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Everyday Racism 

The concept of "everyday racism" emerged in the 1 980s and was meant to identify as theoretically r< 
lived experience of racial oppression. Everyday racism is not about racists, but about racist practice, 
racism as common societal behavior. Racial inequality perseveres even when the dominant ideology 
reference to color, as witnessed in the United States following the successes of the civil rights move 
use the term "color-blind racism" to account for racist systems without legally sanctioned race-suprei 

Racism is easily recognized in its extreme forms (e.g., white youth beating up and killing dark-skinne 
its overt forms (e.g., throwing bananas at black players on European soccer fields). Everyday racisrr 
coded (a white teacher saying to an African-American student: "How come you write so well?" ); ingr 
institutional practice (appointing friends of friends for a position, as a result of which the workplace re 
and not consciously intended (when lunch tables in a canteen or cafeteria are informally racially seg 
white manager "naturally" joins the table with the white workers where only they will benefit from cas 
relevant information and networking). 

Everyday racism is a process of smaller and bigger dayto-day violations of the civil rights of ethnic rr 
of their humanity and their dignity. Sometimes the meaning of the event remains contestable: Is it or 
discrimination? It may take circumstantial evidence or inference from other experiences to understar 
racial connotations. The outcome of an event is often more telling than the reported motive. Take the 
example: 

A 747 aircraft to Amsterdam has a business class section in the front, separated from econom 
by a blue curtain with the sign "business class only." Various passengers sneak behind the cu 
use the business class lavatories right behind the divide. They happen to be white men. But w 
young woman of color does the same thing, a flight attendant blocks her way, kindly explainin< 
has to use the economy-class facilities. The entrance then gets sealed off with a food trolley. 

Discrimination often operates through rules being applied differently or more strictly to people of cole 
also apply to this particular case? Imagine the reply of the flight attendant: "We treat everybody equE 
that others did the same thing, the response is: "Oh really, I did not notice." Did the young woman ge 
because her brown skin color stands out? Did the white men get through because they blend in mor 
predominantly white (male) business class, indicative of global institutionalized racial (and gender) ir 
surely must have happened on other flights, and whites too must have been sent back at times. Was 
reached when a person of color started to take the same liberties? It could be shortsighted to quickly 
racial dimension of putdowns and other demotions with seemingly race-neutral arguments such as " 
happened to anyone." 

The fact of the matter is that in this particular situation the woman of color was the only one to be pu 
Perceiving the event as racially significant in its implications reveals how one event, where the perse 
only one to receive less favorable treatment, links to both historical and contemporary patterns of rac 
discrimination. Any situation with random options between better or worse treatment can be a vehicle 
discrimination, whether it occurs in or outside institutions, in schools, at work, through the media, at ; 
mall, or in the neighborhood. 

At work, the accumulation of seemingly petty experiences of disrespect, humiliations, rejections, bloc 
opportunities, and hostilities symbolically signifies the "glass ceiling" or "concrete wall," where color i 
factor for upward mobility or for moving sideways, to the center of an organization. Because human 
communicate mostly through images and words, everyday racism is often expressed visually and di: 
what is being said or portrayed and how it is being said. In addition, facial expressions or avoidance 
"say" a lot too. Such behavior may even feel trivial or normal. 
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Everyday racism means that members of the dominant racial/ethnic group automatically favor memt 
own group, not simply because they want to be with those they feel are their own, but because they 
down, that white lives count more, that they are more human, that theirs is a superior culture and a Y 
civilization than others. Yet it would be incorrect to see everyday racism simply as a black-versus-wr 
phenomenon. When dominated groups internalize the belief that European-derived cultures are supi 
themselves become agents of everyday racism. 

Everyday racism may cause ethnic minorities to anticipate racism in their contacts with members of 
group regardless of whether they are actually discriminated against on each occasion. This is a stral 
protection. Counter to the common-sense belief that people of color are overly sensitive to discrimin; 
has indicated that most people of color are reluctant to label a given situation as racism before caref 
all other possible explanations to account for unfair treatment. On the contrary, the common-sense t 
racism is a problem of the past makes members of the dominant group insensitive in recognizing wh 
racism permeates everyday life. 

Everyday racism adapts to the culture, norms, and values of a society as it operates through the pre 
structures of power in society. The more status or authority involved, the greater the damage resultir 
common-sense prejudiced statements and discriminatory behavior. When members of a parliament 
make discriminatory statements or sanction discriminatory policies in the course of their normal ever 
the safety and civil rights of ethnic minorities and refugees are at stake. When teachers underestima 
or ignore ethnic-minority children, the futures of ethnic-minority generations are at stake. When emp 
discriminate against people of color, jobs, incomes, and career mobility are at stake. 

Everyday racism is not a singular act in itself, but the accumulation of small inequities. Expressions < 
particular situation are related to all other racist practices and can be reduced to three strands of eve 
which interlock as a triangle of mutually dependent processes: (1) The marginalization of those idem 
or ethnically different; (2) the problematization of other cultures and identities; and (3) symbolic or pr 
repression of (potential) resistance through humiliation or violence. Accusations of oversensitivity ab 
discrimination, continuous ethnic jokes, ridicule in front of others, patronizing behavior, rudeness, an 
attempts to humiliate and intimidate can all have the effect of discouraging action against discriminal 

Although the term everyday racism has such an informal ring that it may sound as if it concerns relal 
and unproblematic events, it has been shown that the psychological distress due to racism on a day 
can have chronic adverse effects on mental and physical health. The anticipation that discrimination 
becomes in itself a source of stress. The same holds true for fretting over how to respond, whether t 
has been effective, and whether victimization will follow. Studies have demonstrated a link between 
everyday racism and blood pressure. This is not to say that targets of racism are only victims, power 
against the forces of exclusion. Throughout history, active community resistance against racial discri 
emerged from anger about the indignities of everyday life. 

Legal battles against racial discrimination are a mixed bag, even with progressive laws in place. The 
Equal Treatment Law, for instance, follows the principle of a shared burden of proof. If the party who 
discriminated against provides "facts" that give reason to believe that racial discrimination may have 
the other party's responsibility to prove that the accusation is not true. But what the "facts" are is a tr 
accused party is likely to deny that anything happened and witnesses may refuse to cooperate out o 
retaliation. As a result, ethnic minorities often refrain from filing complaints, feeling their stories will n 
anyway, or because they have doubts about the gains to be made. Studies have shown that testimo 
stories can provide relevant and detailed information about what happens and how racial injustices r 
more these stories are voiced and circulated, the more sensitivity people develop for recognizing the 
violations as forms of everyday racism. 
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In its darkest, most virulent form, racism can spark acts of genocide and ethnocide. The colonization 
Americas was accompanied by widespread acts of genocide and ethnocide, creating a holocaust on 
unprecedented scale. Such acts persist in Latin America, where the extinction of tribes and disappej 
cultures occurred throughout the twentieth century and continue into the present. In North America, i 
ethnocide that stalks surviving Native American communities and endangers their remaining culture; 

GENOCIDE AND ETHNOCIDE IN NATIVE NORTH AMERICA 

As used here, the term Native American refers to members of the American Indian tribes, nations, ai 
inhabited North America before Europeans arrived. They are part of the world's indigenous peoples, 
defined as the non-European populations who resided in lands colonized by Europeans before the c 
arrived. In 1992, Senator Daniel K. Inouye, chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs Committee, observ 
many newly-established nations that were formerly colonies, while freedom for the majority was achi 
indigenous population was excluded from the body politic. Widespread cultural and racial genocide \ 
consequence" (Inouye 1992, p. 6). It is important to confront and better understand acts of genocide 
so that these forms of racism can be recognized and arrested. 

When Columbus arrived in the New World, North America teemed with diverse native civilizations. T 
anthropologist Russell Thornton estimates that more than 72 million indigenous people inhabited the 
Hemisphere in 1 492. This population declined to only about four million within a few centuries, howe 
one of the largest population collapses ever recorded. In North America, more than five million Amer 
inhabited the area now occupied by the continental United States in 1492; by 1900, however, only 2! 
remained, indicating a decline in excess of one million persons per century. 

DEFINITIONS OF GENOCIDE AND ETHNOCIDE 

Genocide is narrowly defined in the United Nation's Convention on the Prevention of and Punishmer 
of Genocide (1948) as the deliberate destruction of members of a national, ethnic, racial, or religious 
Genocidal acts include: (1) killing members of the group; (2) causing serious bodily or mental harm t 
inflicting conditions of life calculated to bring about a group's destruction in whole or part; (4) imposir 
intended to prevent births within the group; and (5) forcibly transferring children of one group to anot 
of Genocide (1 997), Robert Hitchcock and Tara Twedt explain that genocidal acts do not usually sue 
all members of the targeted group. However, the survivors are sometimes "raped, enslaved, deprive 
property, and forcibly moved to new places" (p. 379). Where indigenous peoples are concerned, son 
would add to the definition of such acts as the "intentional prevention of ethnic groups from practicini 
traditional customs; forced resettlement; denial of access to food relief, health assurance, and deveh 
and destruction of the habitats utilized by indigenous peoples" (p. 378). Major causes of genocide ar 
indigenous peoples have been the conquest and colonization of their lands and, more recently, the e 
their natural resources. 

Ethnocide (or cultural genocide) is a related concept that refers to acts that contribute to the disappe 
culture, even though its bearers are not physically destroyed. Acts of ethnocide include denying a gr 
speak its language, practice its religion, teach its traditions and customs, create art, maintain social i 
preserve its memories and histories. "Indigenous populations frequently have been denied the right 1 
own religions and customs and to speak their own languages by nation-states, a process described 
genocide' or 'ethnocide'" (Hitchcock and Twedt 1997, p. 373). 
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Genocide and ethnocide against indigenous peoples arise for many reasons, including colonization; 
or other natural resources; nation-building efforts in countries containing a diverse populace; and rel 
tribal, or ideological differences. In each case, these crimes against humanity are justified and fuelec 
Indigenous peoples are victimized by such crimes partly because they have been viewed "as 'primiti 
'subhuman,' 'savages,' 'vermin,' or 'nuisances' ... and other negative stereotypes for generations." T 
stereotypes "reinforce the tendencies of governments to establish destructive and oppressive racial 
policies" (Hitchcock and Twedt 1997, p. 382). 

Governmental efforts "to vilify indigenous groups are frequently preconditions for genocidal action" (I 
Twedt 1997). Indeed, racial slurs do accompany acts of genocide and ethnocide against Native Ame 
example, in U.S. Supreme Court decisions between 1823 and 1903 that curtailed native rights, the C 
describes American Indians as "inferior," "ignorant," "savages," "heathens," and "uncivilized." In Lont 
Hitchcock (1903), for example, the Court ruled that Congress could abrogate an Indian treaty partly I 
Indians are "an ignorant and dependent race." Likewise, in Johnson v. M'lntosh (1823) the Court ruk 
tribes do not own legal title to their land partly because Indians are "heathens" and "fierce savages." 

Ethnocide is a central feature of Indian-white race relations in the United States, and the governmer 
resorted to genocidal acts. The threat and reality of ethnocide continue to cloud the lives of contemp 
Americans. 

SPANISH GENOCIDE IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 

Colonialism in the New World was filled with acts of genocide. More than 12 million Indians died duri 
years, as Spaniards killed, tortured, terrorized, and destroyed each group of native people they encc 
depopulation of the Americas was witnessed by Bartolome de Las Casas (c. 1474-1566), who arrive 
in 1502 and spent more than forty years in American colonies. He chronicled the death of millions of 
by the Spaniards and claimed that more than forty million were killed by 1560. In 1542, Las Casas re 
Charles of Spain that mass murder was being committed throughout the Americas. The report provic 
firsthand details, but cautions that "no tongue would suffice, nor word nor human efforts, to narrate tl 
deeds by the Spaniards" (Las Casas 1974, p. 69). The death toll reported by Las Casas is staggerin 

In Hispaniola, almost two million Indians were killed. In Puerto Rico and Jamaica, Las Casas reports 
than 600,000 Indians were killed. Between four and five million people were killed in Guatemala. In \ 
Spanish sold one million Indians into slavery. In Nicaragua, they killed between 500,000 and 600,00' 
sold more than 500,000 survivors into slavery. In Honduras and the Yucatan, more than 200,000 we 
Peru, the Spaniards "wiped out a great portion of the human family" by 1542, killing "more than ten n 
souls" (Las Casas 1974, p. 129). At least four million were killed in Mexico, not counting victims who 
mistreatment under servitude. 

In other places, almost all of the Indians were killed. For example, Cuba was almost "completely dep 
in the few months Las Casas was there "more than seventy thousand children, whose fathers and m 
been sent to the mines, died of hunger" (Las Casas 1974, pp. 39, 53). Las Casas warned that "unles 
orders remedial measures to be taken soon, there will be no Indians left" in Columbia. No one was s 
Bahama Islands. There, more than 500,000 inhabitants died leaving sixty islands "inhabited by not a 
creature" (p. 40). Similarly, by 1542, thirty islands surrounding Puerto Rico were largely "depopulate! 

The extermination of Indians was justified by leading Spanish thinkers. Most notably, the theologian 
Sepulveda (1494-1573) argued that killing Indians was "just" because they are inferior. He divided h 
two groups: (1) civilized men with intelligence, sentiments, emotions, beliefs, and values; and (2) prit 
who lacked these essential human and Christian qualities, and who by their inherent nature would fir 
not impossible, to acquire them. Sepulveda reasoned that civilized men were naturally the masters v 
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conduct "just" wars against non-Christian primitive brutes that were, by their very nature, nothing mo 
Las Casas, on the other hand, asked the King to curb the genocide. Unfortunately, the seeds of gen 
firmly planted in the New World, and the laws that were promulgated in 1542 proved ineffectual. 

Spain's legacy continues in Latin America. In Brazil, more than eighty tribes were destroyed betweei 
1957. The Indian population dropped from a million to less than 200,000. Spain was not alone. Acco 
historian Kirkpatrick Sale, "there is not a single European nation which, when the opportunity came, 
in practices as vicious and cruel as those of Spain — and in the case of England, worse — with very m 
sort of demographic consequences" (Sale 1990, p. 161). 

GENOCIDE AND ETHNOCIDE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Scholars have identified various interrelated factors that led to the depopulation of American Indians 
States and the destruction of their cultures. "All of the reasons stemmed from European contact and 
introduced disease, including alcoholism; warfare and genocide; geographical removal and relocatio 
destruction of ways of life" (Thornton 1987, pp. 43-44). These factors fall squarely within definitions 
and ethnocide. 

Warfare. Between 150,000 and 500,000 Native Americans died in forty wars with Americans and El 
between 1775 and 1894; in intertribal wars prompted by European or American involvement in tribal 
warfare between 1492 and 1775; and in conflicts between Indians and settlers (Thornton 1987, pp. <■ 
Colonial governments encouraged colonists to kill Indians by paying bounties. In 1735, for example, 
Massachusetts called upon citizens to kill or capture all Penobscot Indians. He proclaimed a bounty 
for every male above age twelve (or forty pounds for their scalps) and twenty-five pounds for every fi 
under age twelve (or twenty pounds for their scalps). Blatant acts of genocide occurred in Texas, wh 
were almost completely exterminated by 
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Zachary Taylor's Tactics Against Seminole Indians. The indigenous people of America faced extensive desti 
death at the hands of whites. As early Americans began to move west. Native Americans were pushed out < 
territories and resistance was harshly put down by the military. Some of the brutal tactics used in the face 
resistance are seen in this illustration originally published in 1848. THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 



whites, and in California, where miners and early settlers killed 230,000. Thousands more died in pic 
Sand Creek, Wounded Knee, Washita River, and Fort Robinson. 

Disease. The germ, however, was the primary agent of destruction. Virtually every tribe was decima 
World diseases to which Indians had no immunity. Europeans and Africans introduced these diseas* 
intentionally through smallpox-infected blankets and other means. The diseases include smallpox, it 
bubonic plague, cholera, typhoid, scarlet fever, diphtheria and whooping cough. From 1 520 to 1 900, 
ninety-three epidemics and pandemics spread among the Indians. Thornton states that the destructi 
Indians was initially "a medical conquest, one that paved the way for the more well-known and glorifi 
conquests and colonizations" (Thornton 1987, p. 47). 

Dispossession, Resettlement and Destruction of Indigenous Habitat. From time immemorial, N; 
Americans developed land-based religions, cultures, economies, and ways of life based upon close 
with diverse indigenous habitats. Forced removal under President Andrew Jackson began in 1828, v 
eastern tribes were marched to reservations located west of the Mississippi River. Many died on fore 
from starvation, disease, and harsh conditions on new reservations. Indians were forced to leave be 
places, burial grounds, and indigenous habitats where they had developed their ways of life and spe 
relationships with particular plants and animals. 
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In the 1880s, laws were enacted to break up reservation land owned by tribes, allot it to individual In 
allow white settlement on land promised to the tribes. Millions of acres were lost during this process, 
tribes became landless. These laws were justified in the name of assimilation by proponents who "m 
Indians adopted the habits of civilized life they would need less land" (Cohen 1 982, p. 1 28). 

The appropriation of land was a primary purpose of colonialism in the New World. As early as 1493, 
Alexander VI conferred upon explorers the inherent power to claim land discovered by them on behc 
countries of origin. He issued a Papal Bull declaring, "whereas Columbus had come upon lands and 
undiscovered by others ... all the lands discovered or to be discovered in the name of the Spanish C 
region legally belonged to Ferdinand and Isabella." This doctrine became the legal basis for acquirin 
that is now the United States. In Johnson v. M'lntosh (1823), the Supreme Court legalized the appro 
America under the doctrine of discovery and justified it as follows: 

However extravagant the pretension of converting discovery of an inhabited country into conqi 
appear, if the principle has been asserted in the first instance, and afterwards sustained; if a c 
has been acquired and held under it; if the property of a great mass of the community originate 
it, it becomes the law of the land and cannot be questioned. 

The destruction of American Indians was also furthered through the deliberate destruction of their in< 
habitats, as graphically seen in the near extermination of the immense herds of buffalo upon which t 
Indian Tribes depended. It also occurred through widespread destruction of native plant life and its n 
with foreign vegetation imported from other places. The ethnobotanist Melvin Gilmore has document 
number of plant uses among Plains Indians and decried their replacement by alien plant life more fa 
American settlers. In addition, the destruction of indigenous habitats occurred during the twentieth c< 
deforestation in the Pacific Northwest and the destruction of salmon runs upon which the tribes of th; 
depend for their ways of life. 

Prohibition of Religion and Language, Assimilation, and the Taking of Children. In the 1880s, 1 
turned in earnest to the task of assimilating Indians. Assimilation was a deliberate program to strip Ir 
religions, cultures, languages, ways of life, and identities as native people and turn them into white f; 
Christian values. 

The outright government prohibition of tribal religions began in the 1890s. "Federal troops slaughters 
practitioners of the Ghost Dance religion at Wounded Knee, and systematically suppressed this tribe 
other Indian reservations" and in 1892 and 1904, "federal regulations outlawed the practice of tribal i 
entirely" (Inouye 1992, pp. 13-14). The government furthered its program by conveying Indian land 1 
groups to establish religious schools and by placing missionaries as federal Indian agents in charge 

Indian children were taken, sometimes forcibly, and placed into government boarding schools. Sepa 
parents, families, and communities, they received haircuts and uniforms and were, in effect, incarcei 
at a time in authoritarian institutions that systematically stripped their identities. Teachers strictly prol 
students from speaking their language and taught them to be ashamed of their parents and cultures, 
one hundred years the government sought to "kill the Indian, and save the man." Several generation 
institutionalized youth lost their language, culture, and religion, and hundreds of native languages w< 

Congress continued its assimilation policy long after Indian citizenship was granted in 1924. Termins 
1950s ended federal relationships with many Indian tribes, sold remaining land on many reservation: 
subjected Indians to state jurisdiction. 

The Legacy of Genocide and Ethnocide Professor Charles Wilkinson has observed that American 
rock bottom during the 1950s. They lived in abject poverty in a segregated, racist society intent upor 
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their rights as native people and stamping out their cultural identity. The human spirit, however, canr 
stamped out. Wilkinson chronicles the rise from that nadir by modern Indian Nations, as Native Ame 
historic movement over the next fifty years to reclaim their sovereignty, lands, and cultural heritage. 

By 2005, the Native American population had recovered to more than two million people. A growing 
their contributions to American heritage and their inherent worth has emerged, as seen in the openir 
National Museum of the American Indian in Washington, D.C., in 2004. Genocide is a sleeping evil, 
mentioned in schoolbooks. Ethnocide, however, continues to haunt Native Americans. This is seen i 
only laws of twenty-one states; the ongoing destruction of tribal holy places unprotected by Americai 
derogatory racial stereotypes used in Hollywood and the mass media, or in the sporting world by tea 
such as "Redskins." Native Americans fear the federal court system, which has grown increasingly h 
protecting their legal rights. In 1992, Senator Inouye warned that as a result of recent Supreme Coui 
denying Native Americans religious freedom, "it appears that we are regressing to a dark period whe 
our government is allowing religious discrimination against our indigenous people to go unchecked" 
p. 14-15). History counsels that society must remain vigilant to safeguard Native Americans against 
particularly the destructive and harmful acts of genocide and ethnocide. 

SEE ALSO American Indian Movement (AIM); Forced Sterilization of Native Americans; Holocaust. 
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Winston Churchill described the mass murder of European Jewry by Nazi Germany and its allies as 
without a name." The perpetrators, the National Socialist (Nazi) regime in Germany called it Die Ena 
Judenfrage (the Final Solution of the Jewish Question). The number of Jewish victims is generally re 
between 5.8 and 6 million. Later, this extermination policy became known as the Holocaust, or "Sho; 
In a more generic and legalistic formula, the Holocaust was an example of genocide, a word invente 
Lemkin in 1943. The word holocaust is derived from the Greek holokaustos, meaning a "burnt offerir 
a religious sacrifice. 

Since the end of World War II and the development of more critical studies of this event, other racial 
asocial and political groups have been identified and included as victims of the Holocaust. These inc 
and Sinti (Gypsies), victims of the T-4 program (killings carried out because of genetic disorders), Je 
Witnesses, political prisoners, Poles, and homosexuals. The use of the word "Shoah" tends to limit tl 
Jews only, as is the case with the commemorative day on the Jewish calendar, the 27th day of the n 
In 2006, the United Nations adopted January 27 (the date on which the Auschwitz death camp was I 
1945 by troops of the Soviet Army) as an International Day of Commemoration in Memory of the Vic 
Holocaust. 

RACISM IN NAZI GERMANY 

Racism played a key role in defining the victims of Nazi persecution, and it became lethal when it we 
German nationalism, folk concepts of blood and soil that helped define insiders and outsiders, issue; 
degeneracy, fear of chaos and outside enemies, a world war, and the application of modern scientific 
technologies to mass killing. In the case of the extermination of the Jews, race was also indistinguish 
Jewish religious practice. In 1931 the National Socialist Party established the Race and Resettlemer 
(Rasse-und Siedlungshauptamt, or RuSHA), which became a Schutz-staffel (SS) Main Office in 193 
this office was concerned with population transfer policies and the extermination of the Jews and oth 
groups. 

However, while race was the defining issue in the Holocaust, other factors were also present, includi 
motivations that involved German medical doctors, lawyers, and businesses getting rid of their Jewis 
in order to improve wage conditions; the seizure or sale of property during a process called "Aryaniz; 
the Jewish owners received only a small percentage of the property value; the seizure and sale in ot 
"degenerate art" from museum collections, and, later, the massive pilfering of private Jewish art colle 
Aryanization and the subsequent ethnic cleansing of Jews in occupied countries made it easy to jusl 
transfers from Jews to members of the local nation, such as Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, and Hungari; 
seizure of property was all done with legal decrees. Hence, a long paper trail was left by the Germar 
which later provided the basis for material claims against the postwar German government. In parts 
Europe, especially those states created after 1918, local individuals saw the Germans and Jews as i 
industry. This was especially true in those sections of Poland that were formerly part of the German 
historian Raul Hilberg has also pointed out that once the Holocaust commenced, there was no authc 
for it. It was, therefore, the sale of Jewish assets that paid for the killing. 

In the eyes of both perpetrators and bystanders, however (with variations from country to country), tl 
collateral factors that had developed during the long presence of the Jews within European Christen 
these were biblical allegations of responsibility for the crucifixion of Christ (particularly Acts 5:30, "Th 
fathers raised up Jesus whom you murdered by hanging on a tree.") and the multigenerational respc 
crime (Matthew 27:25, "His blood be on us and on our children."). Another factor was the fear of vert 
political mobility by a formerly tolerated minority, the Jews, who had a generally supportive attitude c 
democratization. In Claude Lanzmann's film SHOAH (1 985), a Polish peasant woman remarks that i 
were seen as rivals for their "beauty," owing to the fact that they did not work and hence were sough 
men. Whether this testimony is true remains conjectural. 
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All of these factors pointed to the Jew as "other" or "stranger," despite long residencies in the countri 
Holocaust would play itself out. Nevertheless, it is important to point out that Jews were often killed r 
killing squads but by local populations. The most notorious cases, perhaps, were in Kaunas (Kovno) 
the Polish town of Jedwabne. In the latter massacre, which took place on July 10, 1941 , approximate 
were killed by Poles. However, despite a 2001 apology for the massacre by President Aleksander K' 
both the facts and interpretation of this event remain contentious because of the nationalist view thai 
were also victims of Nazism. 

RACE AND RELIGION IN THE NAZI PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS 

Race and cognate terms in Greek and Latin have been used for 2,000 years to describe the existenc 
ethnic groups of various kinds. However, in the late nineteenth century, the word race was applied tc 
Jews in a novel manner, combining a mixture of the new pseudoscience of eugenics, romantic ideas 
and religious ideas to construct the idea of "the Jewish race." While Nazi theorists had constructed tl 
"Aryan" along racial lines as having white skin, blond hair, blue eyes, and a right to rule because of r 
selection, the Jews were constructed in an opposite light. Jews were often described as having Midc 
origins, no matter how long they had lived in Germany. According to Nazi propaganda, as indicated 
1940 film Der ewige Jude (The Eternal Jew), Jews were considered a mixed race "with negro admix 
addition, racists considered the Jewish Diaspora to be a potential threat because Jews were situatec 
places and hence difficult to defeat at once. Jews were also described as both inbred (unlike the "Ar 
having a cunning power because of their intelligence. It was also held that the specific occupations ti 
society (bankers, intellectuals, etc.) put them in a position to dominate the modern world of the twenl 
However, Jews were also said to be "feminized" because of their lack of a country and an army. The 
protection from others, and they were therefore vulnerable when policies of toleration broke down. 

As Nazi racism developed, the issue of what constituted race became more complex. Religion enter 
discourse not for Jews, but rather for Jews who had converted to Christianity but were still considere 
law. For example, the 1935 Nuremberg Laws imposed a state-defined racial definition on Jews base 
parentage, irrespective of current religion. This was a negation of the Christian concept of religious c 
After the Nuremberg Laws, Christian mission to the Jews was prohibited. In the long run, despite rac 
based on "blood," the racial attack on the Jews also necessitated attacks on synagogues and Jewisl 
as on the Jews themselves. 

Adolf Hitler attacked the Jews in his writings from 1920 onwards. However, the Nazi Party (officially, 
Socialist German Workers' Party) did not attempt to define Jews with specificity until 1935. Hitler's la 
Mein Kampf (1925), became the source of the essential ideology of Nazi Germany. In the book, a se 
struggles of opposites were laid out: light against darkness, health against sickness, the visible agaii 
form against formlessness in the arts and thought, culture against decadence, and Aryan against Je' 
from the worldview found in Hitler's thought were viewed as forms of sickness, which could be chanc 
surgery. For the Nazi state, that surgery took the form of genocide. 

Under German National Socialism, the fuhrer was viewed as a charismatic and authoritarian leader \ 
from the chaotic conditions in Germany at the end of World War I. While his rise was also linked to 
nationalism and folklore, Hitler positioned himself as a new Siegfried prepared to avenge a betrayed 
restore equilibrium. What followed in the Nazi program was a form of salvation that was both romant 
was interested in a memory of the past, especially as it concerned race and spirit of a people. Using 
German past, Hitler and his cohorts constructed the new myth that no German hero could be defeati 
"stab in the back," a phrase popularized by General Eric Ludendorff. 

It was through this logic that the explanation of the German defeat of 1 91 8 was revealed through twc 
The first was the Russian Revolution of November 1917, described by its enemies as "Jewish Bolshi 
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second was the questioning within the nation-state of who was a true German and who was a stranc 
proved to be the Jews, who had a long history in Europe as being the "other," and who were often lir 
erroneously to the outbreak of chaotic situations. This included Christian myths of deicide in the Bibl' 
about the defiling of culture, and ultimately race mixing through conversion to Christianity. Thus, anti 
which minimally might be simply a dislike of Jews because of religious or cultural reasons, became i 
racism based on biological concepts. 

Nazi rhetoric also had within it a strong relationship to Christian rhetoric. In November 1934 at Nurer 
Fuhrer Rudolph Hess stated: "The party is Hitler, but Hitler is also Germany, just as Germany is Hitle 
extravagant claim was derived from the language of the Gospel of St. John, which reads, "I am in th< 
the Father is in me." (John 14:10) The general propaganda of the era suggested that Hitler had beer 
the German universe back in order and that Nazism was a Christian movement. 

AESTHETICS, PUBLIC HEALTH, AND LAWS OF EXCLUSION 

Art and public health programs were also a part of Nazi race theory and biology, known as Rassenk 
Science). The concept was sufficiently simple. It meant that good breeding creates a sense of race i 
Race was a myth linked to art, bodily aesthetics, and racial hygiene, and it was an ideal to be accorr 
intrusion by aliens, such as Jews, threatened this process. Such eugenic ideas were not new, nor wi 
specifically German. Hitler's attacks on the Jews as a race, however, necessitated an attack both on 
creativity and on the physical characteristics of the Jews. Hitler believed that the idea of creative woi 
anti-Semitic. Thus, the Jewish presence in Germany, and later Europe, was seen as evil not only be 
threat of interbreeding, but also because of the infiltration of "inferior" Jewish art and music. The Ger 
entarte (degenerate) was applied to modern art, swing music, people who had nontraditional life styl 
individuals with mental disorders and physical handicaps, as well as to Jews, Afro-Germans, and the 
Roma (Gypsies). Many applications of "degeneracy" were made to the works of non-Jews, but ultim; 
influences on culture were to be eliminated. 

Once Hitler came into power on January 30, 1933, the Jews were the main focus of exclusionary lav 
state-authored racism. Those laws were similar to the "Jim Crow" laws that established the segregat 
the United States, although Jews in Germany were Caucasian, spoke German, and often had Germ; 
names. Some had in fact been Christians for generations, and were therefore not Jews according to 
precepts of the Jewish community. More than 2,000 anti-Jewish laws were passed between 1933 ar 
creating a wall of separation between newly defined "Jews" and "Aryans." The initial laws were more 
nature, including the Law for Restitution of the German Civil Service (April 1933), the Law to Preven 
Overcrowding of German Schools (April 1933), the Law for the Protection of Hereditary Health of the 
People (July 1933), and the Editorial Law (October 1933). Later laws of exclusion grew more and m< 

For the Nazis, the Jews were the group that caused fear and anomie. The solution, at first, was seps 
push for them to emigrate. Only later did the issue become one of extermination. The German laws 1 
Jews from professions and left them without a livelihood were an invitation for them to leave the cou 
of February 10, 1935, authorized the Secret State Police (or Gestapo) to forbid all Jewish meetings 1 
propagandized for the continuing residence of Jews in Germany. On February 8, 1936, the Gestapo 
on the Association of Jews Faithful to the Torah, because such an organization "cannot promote the 
Jews and is likely to impede the supervision of Jews." Other laws made it more and more difficult for 
Germany. Thus, through the "First Supplemental Decree" of the Nuremberg Laws, which was passei 
1 4, 1 935, the civil rights of Jews were cancelled, their voting rights were abolished, and those Jewisl 
who were still working were retired (this process of removal began in April 1933). On December 21, 
"Second Supplemental Decree" led to the dismissal of all professors, teachers, physicians, lawyers, 
who were state employees. 
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Other laws created racial and social separation between Aryans and Jews. This included a prohibitic 




Jewish Sympathizer, 1935. Jews and those who sympathized with their plight were publicly humiliated. Thi 
forced by Nazi soldiers to wear a sign that reads: "I am the greatest swine form, and only get involved witl 
HULTON-DEUTSCH COLLECTION/CORBIS. 



on marriages between Jews and citizens of "German or kindred blood." In addition, sexual relations i 
marriage between Jews and nationals of "German or kindred blood" were forbidden, and Jews were 
to employ female citizens of "German or kindred blood" as domestic servants. A decree of August 11 
required Jews to have a red "J" stamped in their passports, while Jewish men had to take the middle 
and women the middle name "Sara." These were clear identifiers of "Jewish race." 

If any law is useful for understanding the political construction of "race" in Nazi Germany, it is the law 
1936, when the Reich Finance Ministry announced that religious affiliation had to be indicated on ta> 
thereafter, on October 4, 1936, another decree indicated that the "conversion of Jews to Christianity 
relevance with respect to the question of race. The possibility to hide one's origin by changing one's 
affiliation will entirely vanish as soon as the offices for racial research begin their work." 

FURTHER DEFINING THE VICTIMS 

A major problem with the "Jewish Question, "inGermany, as it was termed, was that there were no cl 
about the number of Jews living among the German population of approximately 66 million people. 1 
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belief was that the Jewish population in Germany was 530,000, or about eight-tenths of one percent 
population. Statistics released in April 1935 indicated there were 75,000 half-Jews (Mischlinge, or "h 
and 475,000 full Jews, totaling more than a million Jews. Other sources placed the total number of J 
Jews at no more than 600,000. Certainly many German Jews were so assimilated they could not be 
from Germans by any objective criteria. 

Thus, the dilemma of determining the number of Jews and half-Jews (who were also half-German) p 
necessity of a more precise law in order to enforce prior and future decrees. This discussion led, in S 
1935, to the Law for the Protection of German Blood and German Honor (the first Nuremberg Law), 
subsequent decrees of November 14, 1935, which attempted to perfect the definition of a Jew. How< 
laws led to many anomalies over the question of half-Jews, or Mischlinge. 

According to the Nuremberg Laws, a Jew was a person descended from three or four Jewish grandp 
regardless of their current religious affiliation. A "Mischling, First-Degree" was a person with two Jew 
grandparents who fell into one of the following categories: he or she belonged to the Jewish commui 
was married to a Jew; or was the offspring of legal or nonlegal sexual intercourse with a Jew. A "Mis 
Degree" was a person with one Jewish grandparent. Thus, theoretically, an Aryan was someone witl 
grandparents. However, the law revealed some of the artificiality of the construction of race in the de 
first-degree Mischling, which included membership in the religious community as a determinant of ra 
which was occupied by Germany during World War II, a change in the law permitted children born tc 
family before May 31,1 941 , to be regarded as Aryans, while those born after May 31 , 1 941 , were cc 

THE PUSH TO EMIGRATE 

These decrees and laws took away German citizenship and made Jews technically "stateless," sugg 
race policy of Germany between 1933 and the beginning of World War II was designed to promote tl 
of Jews rather than their extermination. The July 1938 Evian Conference was convened by thirty-twc 
an effort to solve the growing refugee problem, but little was decided and the conference had only a 
The hypocrisy of the Western nations in criticizing the German policies on Jews but being unwilling t 
extensive number of the refugees only encouraged and emboldened Hitler. However, the issue of ac 
refugees was never popular among the populations of democratic countries and leaders often reflec 
were following democratic opinion on this question. Nonetheless, before the end of 1938, while hunc 
separation laws were being decreed, the violence against Jews was often lethal, but hardly genocide 

Kristallnacht, or the "Night of Broken Glass" (November 9-10, 1938), was the first German nationwic 
against the Jews. It was allegedly caused by the murder of a German official in Paris by a Jew upsel 
parents' deportation to a "no-man's land" on the Polish border. On Kristallnacht, mobs throughout G< 
Austria, and the Sudetenland attacked Jews and Jewish property, including places of worship. Ninet 
were killed and hundreds were injured, and hundreds of synagogues were subjected to arson and d< 
were 7,#0 businesses. Cemeteries and schools were also vandalized. In the immediate aftermath, b 
and 30,000 Jews, mostly men, were arrested and sent to concentration camps. Most were eventuall; 
the assumption that they would leave Germany. The difficulty, however, was finding a country of refi 
fine was levied on the Jewish community for their responsibility for the event. Most significantly, Kris 
marked the transfer of Jewish policies to the Schutzstaffel, or SS, headed by Reichsfuhrer Heinrich I 

Emigration did pick up after Kristallnacht. However, a major problem in successful emigration was th 
economic depression, which limited entry visas into other countries. In addition, even the world's der 
varying levels of anti-Semitism, which affected their immigration policies. 

Some of the prohibitive laws that were passed before and after Kristallnacht limiting Jewish rights wc 
their specificity and emphasis on things usually considered trivial. For example, an April 1933 decree 
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of Yiddish in the State of Baden's cattle markets. A law passed on December 1 , 1933, proclaimed: "" 
of Retail Traders in Frankfurt forbids Jewish shops from using Christian symbols during Christmas si 
On June 21 , 1934, the Hessian Education Ministry excluded the Old Testament from the Protestant 
educational curriculum, replacing it with additional passages from the New Testament. On Septemb* 
Mayor of Konigsdorf, a village in Bavaria, decreed that cows purchased directly or indirectly from Je\ 
inseminated by the common village bull. However, it was not until September 3, 1 941 , that a decree 
Jews remaining in Germany had to wear the Yellow Star identification on their outer clothing. It is of 
requirement was imposed on Jews in the occupied territories even earlier, after the beginning of Wo 
occupation policies of 1939. 

The T-4 Euthanasia Program that led to the killing of Germans who were physically and mentally im[ 
officially on September 1 , 1939. It included gassing operations, and an estimated 100,000 patients v\ 
Others were killed through starvation or injections of phenol directly into the heart. The numbers kille 
method are imprecise, and more natural causes of death were often written into death certificates. D 
served in the T-4 program also aided in the selection process for arriving inmates at German death c 
occupied Poland after 1941. 

RACIAL PROPAGANDA 

Alongside the various decrees separating the Jews from "Aryans" was a constant barrage of racial e 
came from the Ministry of Propaganda and the notorious anti-Semitic newspaper DerSturmer, editei 
Streicher. DerSturmer began publication in 1923, ten years before the Nazis achieved power. It was 
example of a "rag" newspaper, with stories that were sensationalist and anti-Semitic (and pornograp 
way). The stories were drawn often from standard anti-Semitic mythologies of the past, and from the 
the Learned Elders ofZion, a notorious forgery from the turn of the twentieth century that purported 1 
Jewish plot of world domination. There were exaggerated stories about alleged "ritual murders" of CI 
and about the alleged predatory nature of Jewish men seeking out pure Aryan women for sexual rel; 
that Hitler obsessed about). Jewish men were almost always depicted in what would be considered ; 
of imagery — long hooked noses, rounded bodies, large ears, thick glasses, and long devilish fingern 
images were linked to images of capitalist as well as communist domination. The offensiveness of D 
so intense that Streicher was sentenced to be hanged at the 1945 International Tribunal at Nurembe 
had never personally ordered or carried out a murder. 

By the autumn of 1938, after five and a half years of National Socialist rule, the living conditions of tt 
Jews had worsened dramatically as the result of the discriminatory measures planned and executed 
Many were unable to believe that things could get worse. Others, however, were convinced that the 
declared threat of a "solution to the Jewish question" would be carried out. 

Concurrent with the persecution of the Jews was the reclassification of the Gypsy population from "a 
"race." After 1936, the Nuremberg Laws were applied to them, even though they were not mentionec 
In 1937, German law classified Gypsies as "asocials," but in May 1938 they were reclassified as a r£ 
the Central Office for Fighting the Gypsy Menace. The racial classification created some contradictic 
racial policy, as the Roma were from India, thereby placing them in the structure of Indo-European p 
hence Aryans. Nevertheless, the Gypsies, already the subject of social ostracism because of their pi 
lifestyle, became the subject of eugenic studies using the same pseudoscientific methods of bodily n 
as those used on the Jews. This included measurement of nose and skull size and descriptions of hi 
color. 

An SS decree of December 16, 1942 (referred to in other German documents, though the original he 
found), ordered the deportation of Gypsies to concentration camps. At Auschwitz, the Nazi medical r 
eugenicist Dr. Joseph Mengele took particular interest in Gypsies. The artist and former Auschwitz p 
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Gottlieb has testified about a series of paintings and drawings of Gypsy women she did on Mengele' 
emphasizing the structure of the ear. At least half a million Gypsies perished in concentration camps 
centers, including Babi Yar near Kiev, Auschwitz, and a killing site called Lety in the Bohemian Prote 

FROM EMIGRATION TO GENOCIDE 

The steps toward genocide, toward a "racial purification program" of mass killing, started with the Ge 
Poland on September 1 , 1939. While no written order apparently exists for what became the "final sc 
Jewish question," the general consensus of historians is that a written order should not be expected 
bureaucratic state such as Nazi Germany. However, the general idea of the removal of the German 
in the air for a long time and is found frequently in Hitler's speeches. For example, in Hitler's speech 
January 30, 1 939, he indicated that war would bring some sort of extermination program. He stated, 
once more a prophet: If the international Jewish financiers in and outside Europe should succeed in 
nations once more into a world war, then the result will not be the Bolshevizing of the earth and thus 
Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jewish race in Europe." The speech may be said to have paved the 
further radicalization of anti-Jewish policies, although it was not until 1940 that extermination appear 
realistic goal. 

In 1940 the highly propagandistic and racist film, Der ewige Jude was shown in German movie theal 
by Minister of Propaganda Joseph Goebbels and filmed by Fritz Hippler in the Lodz ghetto, the film c 
images of Jews as both a public health menace 




Dutch Jews Leave for a Concentration Camp, 1942 or 1943. A Jewish family in Amsterdam, Netherlands, ha 
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arrested and must leave their house to go to a concentration camp in Poland. © BETTMANN/CORBIS. 



and a group racially inferior to the Aryans (they are ultimately compared with an infestation of rats). " 
with Hitler's speech of January 30, 1939. Hitler repeated the threat of the destruction of the Jews in I 
including those given on January 30, 1 941 ; February 24, September 30, and November 8, 1 942; anc 
1943. Parallel to Hitler's pronouncements at this time were additional directives within the Nazi Party 
Goebbels, Reichmarshall Hermann Goering, and Heinrich Himmler, the commander of the SS. Rein 
the head of the SS Main Office and the second-ranking officer in the SS, approached Hermann Goe 

1941 and asked him to authorize his department to begin plans for a "total solution" of the "Jewish qi 
return letter from Goering to Heydrich, dated July 31 , 1941 , seems to establish bureaucratic approve 
extermination of the Jews on a racial basis. In this document, Goering wrote: "I hereby commission ) 
all necessary preparations ... for a total solution of the Jewish question in the German sphere of infli 
Europe." 

Early Executions. Heydrich had convened a conference on September 21 , 1939, to discuss racial p 
A decision was made to evacuate up to 1 .5 million Jews into the Lublin district, into what would be c; 
time being, a "reservation." The first Nazi ghettos were established for Jews in October 1939. The Si 
white and yellow colors, was introduced as an insignia for Polish Jews on November 23, 1939. Exec 
Jewish male leaders in towns and cities followed. On December 10, 1942, the London-based Polish 
exile made the following request: "The Polish Government asks that the United Nations shall take ef 
measures to help the Jews not only of Poland but of the whole of Europe, three to four millions of wh 
of ruthless extermination." 

The most well-known study of shooting units is Christopher Browning's 1992 book Ordinary Men, in 
examines Ordnungspolizei (Order Police) Reserve Police Unit 101, based in Hamburg. This unit kille 
Jews by shooting, beginning in July 1942 in the village of Jozefow, and it was later involved in the de 
45,000 others to Treblinka. Later, when the ghettos were better organized, they became the vehicle 
consistent method of deportation to the death camps. Beginning in the summer of 1942, for example 
300,000 Jews were deported from the Warsaw Ghetto to Treblinka, a process that prompted the Wa 
Uprising that began on April 19, 1943. 

The beginning of the war against the Soviet Union on June 22, 1941 , clearly mixed the territorial ami 
Reich with a policy of racial annihilation. Four mobile killing squads, the Einsatzgruppen, followed thi 
onto the territory of the USSR and began the liquidation of the Jewish population, and of anyone link 
Soviet political class. Mass murder was carried out mainly by shooting the victims in pits, though the 
experimentation with killing people in gas vans. While the local population killed Jews in some of the 
countries under occupation, the SS preferred "organized killing" rather than spontaneous pogroms. J 
its Jewish problem in an interesting way: It paid the Germans 500 Reichmarks for the removal of eac 

The mechanism for killing the Jews had also been put in process early in 1941. Auschwitz, a Polish i 
was taken over on June 1 4, 1 940, and turned into a concentration camp. In October 1 941 , the SS le 
Himmler authorized the construction of the Auschwitz ll-Birkenau camp for Soviet prisoners of war. / 
test gassings of prisoners at Auschwitz I in September 1 941 , the first selections and gassings took p 

1942 at Birkenau, which had been converted from a place of incarceration for Soviet prisoners to the 
destination for the mass murder of the Jews. Eventually, the six major death camps were establishei 
territory of the former Polish state: Auschwitz, Majdanek, Belzec, Chelmno, Sobibor, and Treblinka. 

While the death camps were being built on the territory of the prewar Polish Republic, which was no 
occupation zones, on October 23, 1 941 , the Security Police forbade the emigration of Jews from Na 
territories for the duration of the war. This ended all emigration solutions, including the one most talk 
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inner Nazi circles, that of sending the Jews to the island of Madagascar. 

Wannsee and the Final Solution. The Wannsee Conference, convened at a lakeside resort south < 
January 20, 1942, is best interpreted as a bureaucratic evaluation of extermination policy to date. De 
place on strategies such as the immediate need for the Final Solution versus the labor needs of the 
minutes from this conference taken, by Obersturmbannfuhrer Adolph Eichmann, indicate the advanc 
murder all of European Jewry and suggest the entire German bureaucracy was becoming involved ii 
They also suggest that the participants discussed creating a mood for compliance in mass murder a 
diverse branches of the SS and the bureaucracy. 

The Wannsee Conference also raised the question of race through a discussion of the fate of the Mi 
half-Jews. The discussion at Wannsee, as revealed in the minutes of the meeting, indicated the impi 
Nuremberg Laws of 1935, especially when related to the labor needs of the Third Reich. For exampl 
decided at the conference that persons of mixed blood of the second degree were to be treated "ess 
Germans," probably because of the labor shortage in the country. There were some bizarre exceptic 
For example, this policy did not apply to any person who, from a racial viewpoint, had an "especially 
appearance that marks him outwardly as a Jew," nor did it apply to anyone who had a "particularly b 
political record that shows that he feels and behaves like a Jew." 

The discussion on first-degree Mischlinge (those with two Jewish grandparents) indicated that many 
had already been made and that cases should be reexamined based on "personal merit." This pattei 
reinterpretation indicates that racial definitions, so critical in 1935, were now being rethought. Howev 
prevent any additional mixed offspring, first-degree Mischlinge were to be sterilized. Other very prec 
marriages between Jews and Aryans, with or without children, were discussed, and remedies advan 
deportation of Jews to what was called "the old-age ghetto" of Theresienstadt. 

Reinhard Heydrich became the effective leader of early plans to implement the Final Solution. He an 
subordinate, Adolf Eichmann, controlled the bureaucratic apparatus to implement this policy In addit 
also controlled the operations of the Einsatzgruppen and the work of SS-Obergruppenfuhrer Odilo G 
Lublin district of the General-Government (the central part of occupied Poland). According to what is 
the "functionalist" model of the Holocaust, Heydrich created a coherent and systematic plan for the e 
European Jews by merging a series of diffuse internal systems. After Heydrich's assassination in Ap 
Prague, this phase of the destruction process adopted the name "Operation Reinhard." The death Cc 
Sobibor, and Treblinka were associated with this destruction process. By the end of 1942, approximi 
Jews had been killed in the various extermination processes. 

As German control of Europe expanded into military occupations, the extermination of Jews intensifi 
process was more ruthless in the East, featuring mass shootings by Einsatzgruppen on Soviet territc 
gas vans; and two forms of gas chambers, using carbon monoxide and Zyklon B gas (prussic acid), 
Auschwitz and Majdanek extermination camps. 

Poland, the Ghettos, and Forced Labor. The implementation of the Holocaust in Poland included i 
identification and isolation of the Jews. On November 23, 1939, all Jews over the age of ten years w 
wear the Star of David as an identification mark. The Nazi occupation authorities would eventually e; 
ghettos in occupied Eastern Europe. The two largest were in Warsaw and Lodz, Poland. The Warsa 
created on November 23, 1939. From both a racial and a supposed public health point of view, the g 
designed to separate the Jews from the rest of the local populations. 

However, a debate existed among the Nazi elite about the purpose of the ghettos. On one hand, bee 
shortage of labor, the ghettos could provide, theoretically, a reserve of slave labor. On the other han 
dismal living conditions, combined with poor diet and the absence of health care created conditions 1 
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appear to be a natural decline of the Jewish community through an increased death rate. A third inte 
that the ghettos were way stations to the death camps. Ghettos were subject to frequent raids 







Execution in Poland, c. 1942. Victims of the Holocaust were often buried in mass graves. It was not uncomi 
to be marched to the edge of a pit filled with bodies before being shot in the back of the head by Nazi soldii 



by the SS, who often removed the very people who might be part of a useful slave labor force. Germ 
enterprises also benefited from the slave labor potential. Virtually every German company used som 
labor. Perhaps the most well-known case is that of I.G. Farben, which ran Auschwitz Camp Ill-Buna 
supplied by the SS. Eventually, all of the ghettos were liquidated, with the remaining populations ser 
camps or other slave labor facilities, or else sent on death marches into Germany itself. 

The ghettos began to be emptied in 1942 during "Operation Reinhard." As the war progressed and c 
probable for the Germans after the loss at Stalin-grad on February 2, 1943, the attempt to extermina 
remainder of European Jews under German control intensified. This is best documented in the depo 
Hungarian Jews, who had previously been protected by the Hungarian regent, Admiral Miklos Horth; 
Germans occupied Hungary in mid-March 1943, and the deportation of Hungarian Jews to Auschwit 
May. Within a short time, 440,000 Jews were deported from Hungary. 

THE AFTERMATH 

By the time the Holocaust ended in the East, Jewish losses were severe: 2.8 million from Poland we 
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million on the territory of the Soviet Union; 277,000 from Czechoslovakia; 0,000 from Hungary; and < 
Romania, plus other losses in Greece (60,000) and Yugoslavia (65,000). However, the war between 
the Soviet Union has to be assessed as being a war not only between competing ideologies but alsc 
that involved racial ideas. 

In Western Europe, Jews were identified for deportation to the East and annihilation. The imposition 
or registration laws helped in defining Jews, especially by the wearing of a yellow star, and this was 
isolation and deportation. In the Netherlands, the Jewish population was 159,000 at the outset of wa 
was mandated there by the German occupation authorities in January 1941 . Eventually, 107,000 we 
and 1 02,000 died. Up to 30,000 Dutch Jews were hidden, two-thirds of whom survived. Belgium's Je 
population was 66,000 at outset of the war, of whom 28,500 were deported, beginning in September 
France's Jewish population was approximately 225,000, and 77,000 of them were deported. Of Norv 
approximately 1 ,500 Jews, 770 escaped to Sweden, while 761 were deported by ship to Stettin and 
Auschwitz. Jews were also deported from the British Channel Islands, which were occupied by the 

Under Mussolini, Italy was generally reluctant to give up its Jews, despite imposition of the race law 
However, after the initial fall of fascism, Mussolini established the Northern Italian Republic of Salo c 
23, 1943, with German support. This led to the beginning of the deportation of 8,000 Italian Jews (at 
Italy's Jewish population) in October 1943, and 95 percent of those who were deported died. About < 
Jews survived the war without deportation. 

The last phase of the Holocaust was defined by death marches and the liberation of the Western coi 
camps in April and May 1945. As territory under German control contracted, the SS began to march 
the camps in the East to concentration camps in Germany. During these marches, stragglers who fe 
wayside were beaten and killed. The sadism of the guards during the death marches has been recal 
particular detail by many survivors, raising the question of whether they were obeying the orders of t 
or whether this was a reflection of their own racism toward the prisoners. The survivors of the death 
transports wound up in concentration camps at Bergen-Belsen, Dachau, Flossenburg, Buchenwald, 
and other places inside pre-1938 German borders. 

The Holocaust ended with the end of World War II on May 7, 1945. The Nobel Peace Prize Laureate 
has suggested that without Hitler, there would have been no Holocaust. However, the period before 
witnessed an intense development of race theory, anti-Semitism and racial hygiene in the realm of p 
policies that demonized the "others" who lived in Germany. The whole issue of how non-Europeans, 
and Roma/Sinti were defined, fit into the nation-state idea of the 1930s, when race became a politico 
suggests the explosive aspects of policies based on tolerance of "others" and "strangers." 

The postwar International Military Tribunals (IMT) at Nuremberg, and the later zonal trials, clearly es 
nature of the Nazi criminal offenses, not only in conspiracy and aggressive war, but also in war crim< 
against humanity that were racist and genocidal in nature. For those anti-Semitic states, individuals, 
organizations that deny the event happened, the trials, the huge amount of documents from the ever 
Germany's own admission of guilt are the most effective rebuttals. In addition, there is extensive doc 
the testimony of victims, particularly through such video projects as the Fortunoff Archive at Yale Un 
University of Southern California's Shoah Foundation Institute for Visual History and Education, and 
within research divisions of Holocaust museums, such as the United States Holocaust Memorial Mu; 
Washington, D.C. and Yad Vashem, the Holocaust Martyrs' and Heroes' Remembrance Authority in 

Since 1945 the study of the Holocaust has become a template for understanding acts of genocide th 
and after the Nazi era. The intensity of racism, especially as authored by a modern state, and the tec 
aspects of the German killing machine, as well as the extended time frame and the attempts to kill J< 
outside German borders (but in occupation zones) provide a certain uniqueness to the plan of the pe 
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However, this assessment is not to suggest that the Holocaust is so different that it excludes compai 
other genocides. On the contrary, the study of the genocide of the Herero, the Armenian genocide, e 
genocides in Cambodia under the Khmer Rouge, in Bosnia-Herzegovina, in Rwanda, and in Darfur \ 
more identifiable and better understood because of the legacy and historiography of the Holocaust. 

SEE ALSO Anti-Semitism; Ethnic Cleansing; Genocide; Roma. 
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WAR IN MAYAN LANDS 

THE MAYAN EARTH GENOCIDE 

FIRST MILITARY CAMPAIGN: SCORCHED EARTH 

SECOND MILITARY CAMPAIGN: MODEL VILLAGES 

THIRD MILITARY CAMPAIGN: PERSECUTION OF THE CPRs 

AFTERMATH 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Genocide is the physical destruction of an ethnic group and the most extreme expression of racism. 
1970s and 1980s, the Mayan people of Guatemala experienced a brutal genocide, perpetrated main 
Guatemalan state under a racist and terrorist policy designed to protect and strengthen the political ; 
power of an embattled social elite. 

This episode of genocide was part of the "Silent Holocaust" in Guatemala, which grew out of thirty-si 
internal armed conflict between different guerrilla organizations and the Guatemalan Army. The Con- 
Historical Clarification, set up in 1996 to investigate "human rights violations and acts of violence linh 
period of armed conflict," has pointed out that this military confrontation had a high human cost for G 
society as a whole. Nevertheless, 83 percent of the victims were Mayan civilians, predominantly old* 
children, and women. 

The Guatemalan state forces were responsible for 91 percent of the total human rights violations am 
acts, while guerrilla organizations accounted for around 3 percent. A trilogy of genocidal campaigns- 
"Scorched Earth," "Model Villages," and "CPR Persecution" — were introduced by the Guatemalan Ar 
1981 and 1983. These campaigns clearly demonstrated the racism and cruelty inherent in the applic 
counter-insurgency forces. 

In December 1 996, a peace accord was signed by the government of Guatemala and the Unidad Re 
Nacional Guatemalteca (Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity, or URNG), and a fragile peace p 
which at least stopped the prolongation of the conflict. The two sides committed to resolving the cau: 
triggered the conflict and initiating the painful process of reconstructing and understanding the recen 
events. 

BACKGROUND 

Guatemala is a small Central American country characterized by its extraordinary geography and gn 
linguistic diversity, reflected in its indigenous populations of Mayan, Xinca, and Garffuna people. Thii 
mosaic comprises more than half of the population of Guatemala, estimated at 12 million inhabitants 
population (mixed Amerindian-Spanish heritage) constitutes the other half. The multicultural compos 
Guatemalan society is the fruit of a millennial civilizing process, which had its beginnings with the sp 
Mayan civilization that flowered about 1500 BCE.The European invasion of America, beginning in the 
century, began the first genocide in this region, destroying Mayan peoples and cultures and putting t 
under a colonial system. 

Yet after three centuries of Spanish colonization, the indigenous peoples miraculously survived the c 
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ethnocide perpetrated by both the conservative and liberal states of the nation, which had excluded 
national project and reduced them to laborers on the great plantations. 

The triumph of the 1944 "October Revolution" in Guatemala began a democratic, national modernize 
that implemented deep social reforms, such as the promulgation of a new constitution, labor legislati 
agrarian reform. However, agrarian reform adversely affected North American economic interests ar 
retaliation, especially from the United Fruit Company. 

The North American intervention in Guatemala in June 1954 marked the beginning of the first U.S. C 
Intelligence Agency (CIA) operations in Latin America, which were in line with the general anticomm 
adopted during the cold war. The Commission for Historical Clarification points out that following the 
revolutionary triumph of General Carlos Castillo Armas on July 8, 1954, Guatemala began a period c 
regression that provoked the causes of the genocidal violence of the late twentieth century. 

The first guerrilla attacks in Guatemala began during the 1960s in the East, on the South Coast, and 
City, all nonindigenous regions. The first guerrilla organizations, such as the Movimiento Revolution 
Noviembre (November 13th Revolutionary Movement, or MR-13), Frente 12 de Octubre (October 2C 
later the Fuerzas Armadas Rebeldes (Rebel Armed Forces, or FAR), implemented a guerrilla focus i 
inspired by the Cuban revolution of 1959. 

In 1965, the Guatemalan army initiated a ferocious counterinsurgency campaign that prevailed agair 
guerrillas. The new Doctrina de Seguridad Nacional (National Security Doctrine, or DSN) implement 
more modern counterinsurgency method that resulted in more than 8,000 victims, mostly civilians. 

WAR IN MAYAN LANDS 

The Commission for Historical Clarification has concluded that the beginning of the violence in Guati 
result of racist and exclusionary national policies, which made it impossible for the state to achieve a 
consensus in Guatemalan society. 

During the 1970s, a number of guerrilla groups emerged in the Mayan region, including the Organizi 
Pueblo en Armas (Organization of the People in Arms, or ORPA), which appeared in 1 971 . The folio 
Ejercito Guerrillero de los Pobres (Guerrilla Army of the Poor, or EGP) arose in the Guatemalan Higl 
FAR was decimated in the 1960s, but resumed its military actions in 1979. After suffering ferocious p 
persecution and kidnappings, the Partido Guatemalteco del Trabajo (Guatemalan Labor Party, or PC 
participate in the armed warfare in 1979. 

The military-political strategy adopted by the new guerrilla groups sought to incorporate the indigeno 
what was becoming a war of national liberation. They considered that the previous guerrilla experien 
failed, partly because they had been forced to limit their operations to discrete geographic areas in e 
Guatemala, a region populated mostly by Ladinos. 

A major earthquake struck Guatemala in 1976. This natural disaster caused a social cataclysm that i 
the corruption of the state, as well as its limited capacity to respond to a disaster and organize a res[ 
following years, numerous social organizations arose in Guatemala, mainly cooperatives and unions 
protests of various kinds against the violence and repression and that fought for better labor conditio 
benefits. 

THE MAYAN EARTH GENOCIDE 
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In response to this emergent social movement, the state unfolded a counterinsurgency plan that inte 
repression and violence. Beginning in 1980, state forces increased the practices of "kidnappings" an 
"disappearances" against union leaders, university students and faculty, and political candidates. Vic 
the Mayan people took the form of "selective murders" of community leaders. The Commission for H 
Clarification has provided evidence that at least 100 Mayan community leaders were assassinated ir 
Cotzal, and Nebaj between February of 1976 and November of 1977. 

As this repression increased, the first massacres of Mayan communities began. In 1980, in Panzos, 
community in the department of Baja Verapaz, 150 kaibiles, or military elites, assassinated more tha 
in the town square. This action was in response to Q'eqchf peasants making claims to lands that hac 
alienated by military officials and plantations owners. 

The Comite de Unidad Campesina (Campesino Unity Committee, or CUC) founded in the mid 1980s 
farmer leaders and poor Ladinos, soon initiated a series of strikes, both as a strategy to gain better I; 
and as a protest against the violence. By January 1981 , CUC leaders had peacefully occupied the S 
Embassy, enabling them to make their protests heard outside the country. This mobilization ended v 
forces burned the embassy killing more than thirty people. That same year, CUC members organize 
Tecpan, in the department of Chimaltenango, and wrote the Declaration of Iximche, which denounce 
oppression, exclusion, racism, and cultural intolerance in Guatemala. At about this time, the Catholic 
El Quiche department was closed due to acts of repression against its members. 

In 1980 the four guerrilla organizations, encouraged by the triumph of the 1979 Sandinista revolutior 
and the apparently weak position of the Guatemalan Army, spread its military operations over a vast 
area. This move has since been viewed as a serious military mistake, for the army was well prepare^ 
the guerrilla organizations and had already planned its genocidal military campaigns in response. Pr 
military counteroffensive (between July and August 1981), the Guatemalan Army managed to captui 
"secure houses" of the ORPA and the EGP in Guatemala City. Although military aid from the United 
been suspended indefinitely due to increased human rights violations, the Guatemalan Army still ma 
receive military aid approved years before. 

FIRST MILITARY CAMPAIGN: SCORCHED EARTH 

In the middle of 1981, the government of President Lucas Garcia began a military counter-offensive 
designated "Ash 81 ." This operation was in fact a well-planned genocide against the Mayan peoples 
accused of being "communists" and supporting the rebel groups, thereby justifying the campaign cal 
Earth." 

The main objective of this genocidal campaign was to "drain the water to the fish" — that is, to isolate 
from the civil population, and thus from their base of support. The anthropologist Robert Carmack, in 
Violence: The Maya Indians and the Guatemalan Crisis (1988) points out that the military intelligenci 
draw a map demarcating the different communities with different colors. Each color designated the n 
to be made, depending on the political proximity of each community to the guerrillas. The "Green" cc 
were considered "free" of the "internal enemy." Those communities where some persons or leaders ' 
to be supporting the guerrillas were designated as "Pink" or "Yellow." In these areas the army appliei 
repression, including "kidnappings," "disappearances," and "killings" of social leaders and "suspects, 
communities were selected for total destruction because there was intelligence information that they 
supporting the guerrillas. 

The racism and code colors significantly helped the Guatemalan Army, mostly directed by Ladinos, i 
conception and planning of this genocide. The "Scorched Earth" military campaign that followed beg 
taking of the city of Chimaltenango and other strategic places in order to surround the "internal enerr 
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The guerrillas were not able to stop the bloody military counteroffensive of the Guatemalan Army, de 
that they had about 6,000 combatants and a base of support exceeding 250,000 people. Forty-five n 
committed by the Guatemalan Army from March 1981 to March 1982, with 1,678 victims. The averac 
victims per massacre was 37.29 people. 

The "Scorched Earth" military campaign was directed by the High Guatemalan Commander using "k 
forces, and Mayans that were forcibly recruited. Once military control had been gained over the popi 
had not been destroyed, the Guatemalan Army organized the Patrullas de Autodefensa Civil (Civil S 
Patrols, or PACs) in order to "take care of" the population and defend the community from the threat 

The army intelligence apparatus and a mechanism of social control were increased, using military cc 
the police, customs guards, and secret agents, who conducted a "witch hunt" against those who prol 
violence. The G-2 (military intelligence) used paid informants, or "orejas," to gain intelligence about t 
groups. 

SECOND MILITARY CAMPAIGN: MODEL VILLAGES 

In 1982 the government of Lucas Garcia was overthrown in acoupd'etatthatmadeGeneral Efrain Rio 
new president. Rios Montt then inaugurated a new military plan, "Victory 82," with well-directed and 
military actions. This genocide campaign promised to "eliminate," "annihilate," and "exterminate" the 
enemy" very quickly and "gain the hearts of the population." 

From March 1982 to March 1983, thirty-two selective massacres were carried out, killing 1,424 peop 
massacre in Plan de Sanchez in Rabinal, Alta Verapaz, claimed the lives of children, women, and th 
Inter-American Commission on Human Rights in its Report 31/99, Case 1 1 .763 Plan de Sanchez, G 
describes this massacre as follows: 

. . . early on the morning of July 1 8, 1 982, two grenades fell to the east and west of Plan de Sc 
group of approximately 60 men dressed in military uniforms and armed with assault rifles, and 
"judiciales" allegedly arrived in Plan de Sanchez between 2:00 and 3:00 p.m. Those four judici 
were identified by witnesses, and the two officials in charge were identified as Lieutenants Sol 
Diaz. The petitioners report that soldiers monitored points of entry into the community, while o 
went house to house rounding up the population. Girls and young women were held in one loc 
while older women, men and children were gathered in another. Approximately 20 girls betwe< 
and 20 years of age were taken to one house where they were raped and then killed. The rest 
population was forced into another house and the adjoining patio. The petitioners allege that, ; 
5:00 p.m., soldiers threw two hand grenades into that house, and then sprayed it and the patic 
sustained gunfire. Small children were hit or kicked to death. Shots were reportedly heard in a 
location, where four bodies were later found. The petitioners describe the soldiers as having 
subsequently set fire to the house where the majority of the victims had been killed before lea\ 
community some hours later. (Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 2007 Internet sit( 
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Mayan Protest March. A Mayan woman holds an anti-Efrain Ri'os Montt sign during a protest march in 2003. 
dictatorship of Efrain Rios Montt, 200,000 people were assassinated or "disappeared." AP IMAGES. 



The extreme cruelty of these military actions against a noncombatant population, as well as various 
as the extraction of the viscera of victims who were still alive or the opening of the wombs of pregnai 
demonstrate the genocide and racism of this period. Thousands of Maya fled from Guatemala seekii 
Mexico, while others fled from the army into the mountains to join the Comunidades y Pueblos en Rt 
(Communities of Populations in Resistance, or CPRs). 

Rios Montt's military campaign was more selective than its predecessor, and the number of victims | 
was increased. Victoria Sanford, in her book Buried Secrets (2003), has pointed out that the percent 
per massacre was increased from 37.29 during Lucas Garcia's regime to fifty. Rios Montt introducec 
projects for civilians, the "Model Villages." These were very similar to the "Strategic Hamlets" prograi 
by the U.S. Army during the Vietnam War. Thousands of Mayans were forced to live in the model vill 
were under permanent military control by the Guatemalan Army. 

The government of Rios Montt also implemented the "Fusiles y Frijoles" (guns and beans), and "Tec 
Tortillas" (roof work, and tortillas) policies as part of the counter-insurgency project. Through these p 
Guatemalan Army offered protection and assistance to Mayan civilians in exchange of their incorpor 
PACs. In addition, the Special Privilege Tribunal was created to punish the political opponents in sur 
judgments. As a result of these policies, the guerrilla organizations, realizing their weakened conditic 
urgent necessity to reorganize. In February of 1982, the four guerrilla organizations reunited to form 
Revolucionaria Nacional Guatemalteca (Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity, or URNG). 
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THIRD MILITARY CAMPAIGN: PERSECUTION OF THE CPRs 

The genocidal atrocities committed during the Rios Montt regime ended in August 1983, when Mont 
by another coup d'etat. The new president, General Oscar Mejfa Victores, promised a transition to d 
the end of armed conflict. Nevertheless, his government implemented another military plan, denomir 
83," whose main objective was the removal of the last "resistance focus" of the guerrillas and the de; 
CPRs, who still miraculously survived in the mountains and jungle. The Guatemalan Army succeede 
the civilian population from the guerrillas and by "annihilating," "exterminating," and "destroying" sev< 
communities. The "Scorched Earth," "Model Villages" and "Persecution of the CPRs" genocide camp 
the army dominate the military confrontation with the guerrillas. 

Reduced in number, without their support base, and crowded into a reduced geographic area, the gi 
suffered a "surgical attack" from the Guatemalan Army. Though they still maintained a considerable 
members, there was no real possibility that they could challenge the army. 

The control of the population through the Civil Self-Defense Patrols (PACs), the Model Villages prog 
commissioners, and military intelligence was also crucial in this process. The Commission for Histori 
points out that at least a million Mayan people were forced to belong to PACs by 1983. In 1984, und 
plan known as "Re-Encounter 84," a new Constitutional Assembly was created that initiated the worl 
a new constitution. 

In 1985, the plan "National Stability 1985" was implemented, allowing a new presidential election to I 
victor was Vinicio Cerezo, the Christian Democratic Party candidate. The Guatemalan leftist organiz; 
participate in this election, however, and the URNG actively boycotted it. In an effort to end military Y 
Cerezo initiated a dialogue with the guerrillas in Madrid in October 1 987. The Esquipulas I and II me 
under the mediation of the Mexican government, gave an impulse to the peace process. During the i 
process, numerous nongovernmental organizations arose and began to demand land, respect for hi 
search for "disappeared," the return of refugees, and indigenous peoples' rights. They formed the C< 
Nacional de las Viudas de Guatemala (National Coordination of Guatemalan Widows, or CONAVIGl 
de Ayuda Mutua (Mutual Support Group, or GAM), the Vicente Menchu and Myrna Mack foundation: 
Academia de Lenguas Mayas (Mayan Languages Academy, or ALM), among other groups. 

Peace accords between the government of Guatemala and the URNG were finally signed in Deceml 
after years of negotiation. Since then, advances in the peace agenda have been minimal, despite efl 
United Nations Verification Mission in Guatemala (MINUGUA) and the Secretarfa de la Paz (Secrete 
or SEPAZ), creating conditions for new social conflicts, particularly in the matters of land, human rig! 

AFTERMATH 

The Commission for Historical Clarification has provided evidence that the human cost of this traged 
626 Mayan communities destroyed by fire, 200,000 people assassinated or "disappeared," 1.5 millio 
displaced, 150,000 refugees who fled to Mexico, and several hundred people exiled into other count 

There is evidence that 91 percent of the violations to the human rights and genocidal acts were com 
state forces and that 83 percent of the victims were Mayan people. This evidence comes from first-h 
such as that of Rigoberta Menchu, a survivor of the massacres and a Nobel Prize winner in 1992; frc 
rights report Guatemala: Nunca Mas (Guatemala: Never More, 1998); from the Interdiocesan Projec 
Recuperation of Historical Memory (1998); and from the Commission for Historical Clarification, with 
the United Nations. 

The Guatemalan state participated in genocide, a crime against humanity forbidden by the UN Conv 
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Prevention of the Crime of Genocide. The massacres perpetrated against noncombatant population; 
the barbarity and racism of the state during this period. The state also participated in ethnocide, the i 
Mayan culture in the form of ceremonial centers, language, dress, systems of authority, and exercise 

Lamentably, public knowledge of this truth has provoked more victims. For example, Monsignor Juai 
Catholic archbishop and the main force behind the report Guatemala: Never More, was assassinate! 
the publication of the report. In addition, as of 2007, none of those responsible for these acts has yel 
despite the judgments that have been made against them. 

SEE ALSO Genocide; Zapatista Rebellion. 
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Mexicans 

THE MEXICAN CASE 

THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

RESISTANCE 

IMMIGRATION AND RACISM 

LEGACIES OF RACISM 
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Beginning with the conquests of the sixteenth century and the subjugation of the indigenous populat 
racism have been a major stratifying dynamic in Mexico. Throughout this history, the Native peoples 
have been made to feel inferior because of their physical appearance and cultural traditions. After hi 
years of adjustments and struggle, this colonial legacy persists in Mexico. The Zapatista resistance, 
the 1990s, is living testimony to the continuing significance of this problem. 

This tradition of race and racism has also affected the Mexican American, not only as a result of the 
earlier experiences in Mexico, but also as a consequence of the annexation of northern Mexico by tr 
after the Mexican-American War of 1846- 1848. In the early twentieth century, immigration to the Ur 
from Mexico reinforced these animosities and racial conflicts. Moreover, Mexicans who appeared "In 
appearance were treated much the same as Americans had traditionally treated Native peoples, so 1 
segregation, discrimination, and a denigration of race and culture were the order of the day. These c 
were added to in the late twentieth century, when increasing waves of immigration fanned other rach 
Mexicans became "illegal aliens" and, ironically, outsiders in the land of their ancestors. 

Race and racism are critical and related social constructions. In the United States, racism is a social 
the dominant Euro-American elite who have exerted power to subordinate other groups who are phy 
culturally distinct, particularly Native Americans, African Americans, and Hispanics, in an effort to jus 
wealth, power, and prestige. 

THE MEXICAN CASE 

The social construction of racism in Mexico has informed the way racism toward Mexican Americans 
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expressed in the United States. Both countries inherited miscegenation laws from the colonial era. Ir 
mestizo (mixed-race) population developed and ranged from Indian to Spanish (and later African) in 
attributes and appearance. Strict racial barriers and laws were in place throughout the colonial perio 
darker-hued groups held in lower esteem The hierarchical ordering of races was intensified by the ai 
Africans, who further complicated the racial mixing then underway. The skin color and phenotypic trz 
ruling elites set the standard to which all others had to measure up, and this generated a new stratec 
mestizo population, who attempted to "pass" if they had lighter skin or were European in appearance 
Mexico and the United States, many adopted this strategy in order to increase their chance of upwai 

In Mexico, being a mestizo helped blur class and cultural differences, as many could claim that the c 
mostly mestizo. The notion of La Raza Cosmica (the Cosmic People) made the mestizo heritage a p 
took hold after the 1910 Mexican Revolution. The ruling elites favored building a mestizo ideology ar 
nineteenth-century notions that racial problems had been resolved because intermarriage was trans 
population into a hybrid people. Problems persisted, however, and were exacerbated by indigenous 
migrating to cities both at home and abroad. With the rise of the Zapatistas in 1994, the term dignida 
came to the fore as a principle to generate pride in an indigenous struggle for rights and recognition. 

Nevertheless, the outcome of some of these developments is that acculturation and integration into 1 
of Mexico by Indians have been mediated by racial appearance, and the customs of a region and pe 
helped to guide and direct acceptance based on race. Cultural transformations have thus been an ai 
one's racial heritage. For example, many Indians pass themselves off as mestizos and not of pure Ir 
(Because females are usually the transmitters of indigenous culture, this path is more often taken by 
a large portion of the Mexicans are not only dark in appearance but actually have Indian ancestry. Tl 
pressures of urban migration, communal land privatization, and population growth among the indigei 
compounded Mexico's "Indian problem" in modern times. 

The indigenous population began to be taken more seriously by elites after the Mexican Revolution < 
no other reasons than the Indians were key participants and many revolutionary goals were grounds 
experiences. In the aftermath of this conflict, the Mexican government and people initiated programs 
and cultural integration, and great strides were made in integrating the Indians and darker mestizos, 
pluralistic model of diversity began to emerge in Mexico as much-neglected problems were address* 
the unspoken government policy has been to rate all citizens equal but treat Indians differently. 

Racial discrimination always takes its psychological toll. Most Indians who assimilated and learned t< 
hate) their phenotype were left with psychological trauma. They repressed and despised their own ir 
Mexican) heritage in order to conform to the ways of the larger society. The result is a commonly tra 
marginality, conflict, and ambiguity for many people who must reconcile two cultural (and, in reality, i 

It is no surprise, then, that in Mexican society there is a social myth of the superiority of white skin. T 
promulgated by the media and often reinforced by physical threats to the well-being of darker skinne 
Internal and external migration have acted as both a safety valve and as an integration strategy for tl 
problem, but these movements have also brought deep and old racist sentiments to the surface. Ne\ 
indigenous migration to urban places had become commonplace by the end of the twentieth century 
also been attempts to "deport" indigenous people to the interior, where much of the general public b< 
belong. Even border town leaders often take a position against Indians, and they encourage the U.S 
"clean up" the area around the border crossings on the pretense of protecting the Americans. Such i 
subject Indians to human rights violations, however. 

The proximity of this region to the United States (sometimes referred to as "Mexiamerica") helps gen 
of shame among the population there. Most Americans cannot claim an Indian heritage, but the view 
have of Mexico is of both an Indian past and present: The people look and act like Indians. Many Me 
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residents, who are largely mestizo, feel that this association does them a disservice, and they feel di 
association" as a result. 

THE SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States, race and racism take on another dimension. Margarita Melville defined racism ; 
social discrimination based on phenotypic (observable biological) characteristics" (1994, p. 92). In th 
the Mexican-American War, conditions and practices of racism permeated Anglo-Mexican relationsh 
attitudes and practices from the colonial era played a role in this new context. But as Mexican immig 
increased to become a critical factor, there was a regeneration of Mexican culture in the United Stat* 
scale immigration in the late twentieth century also served to reawaken the Anglo racism of the past 
intense anti-immigrant sentiment. 

Attitudes based on prejudices shape discriminatory behavior. To situate Mexicans in the lowest posi 
dominant U.S. group prejudged their behavior negatively and set up social barriers to their inclusion 
neighborhoods, schools, and jobs. Thus, their social aspirations were dampened and their paths to £ 
curtailed. In a very short time, the subordinate status of Mexicans became socially constructed as be 
consequence of their own inadequacy. Up until the 1960s, Mexican workers in the United States wei 
careless, lackadaisical, and poorly disciplined. Since then, there has been some relaxing of these st< 
There is still, in the early 2000s, a ready association between Mexicans and functionary service labo 

Throughout the twentieth century, the strain of gaining social acceptance made Mexicans in the Unit 
always want to catch up and rid themselves of such stereotypes. Passing as Spanish, especially am 
skinned Mexicans, was one strategy Mexicans used to "elevate" themselves. This strategy was base 
ideologies that held that darkness signified inferiority. Anglo feelings of superiority to people of color 
rooted that only lighter-hued Mexicans might avoid negative treatment, and even "swarthy" Spaniard 
down upon (see Almaquer 1994). Yet American leaders often fought against such attitudes and prac 
rights movement and the 1964 Civil Rights Act exemplify this type of striving for equality. However, s 
slow and hard won, as overt racism gave way to covert versions, such as disparities in school distric 
the elimination of job training programs. In short, the structure of society in the late twentieth-century 
with racist feeling and actions. As in the earlier colonial confrontation, the struggle over resources ar 
is an important motivating factor in modern racist behavior, and racist ideology has been used to pre 
acquisition of land and wealth among minority groups. Impoverished in this manner, Mexicans and o 
been blamed for their own poverty and socioeconomic failures. As recently as the early 1960s, the p 
departments in various southwestern cities held negative views of Mexicans just for being darker am 
foreign language. Such reasoning translated into policies that were extremely detrimental in most he 
Mexican regions of the Southwest. Later, when other parts of the United States such as the East anc 
experienced an influx of Maya, Mixtec, and Zapotec Mexicans, the police 
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Justice and Dignity for All Immigrants Rally, 2006. A Mexican woman waves the U.S. and Mexican flags at z 
protesting proposed immigration legislation that many Latino groups consider discriminatory. AP IMAGES. 



departments in these areas displayed similar attitudes (see Escobar 1998). 

There were occasional successes, though, especially in the celebrated cases involving segregated £ 
including the successful desegregation of the Lemon Grove (California) School District in the 1930s 
Mendez v. Westminster case, in which separate schools for Mexican students were held to be uncor 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. Most other societal sectors were interwoven with racial standards 
implicitly or even explicitly aimed at the exclusion of ethnic minorities. In some regions and cities, rac 
in social realms outside the school as late as the 1950s. Swimming pools, recreation centers, movie 
shopping districts, and restaurants were considered off limits to Mexicans. In certain heavily racist to 
something as mundane as a haircut was touched by racism. In the 1930s, a barber in Texas stated: 
wait on Mexicans here. They are dirty and have lice, and we would lose our white trade. The Mexica 
venereal diseases, most of them, but of course some whites do, too. The Mexicans go to their own t 
Negroes barber each other" (Taylor 1934, p. 250). While some individuals internalized this type of tr< 
nurture feelings of self-hate, there were others who resisted in different ways. 

RESISTANCE 

Chicano resistance against racism erupted in the nineteenth century. It took such forms as social ba 
armed combat against police and vigilante authorities) and has continued to recent times, as in the L 
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riots of 1992 in the aftermath of the Rodney King verdict. In the early twenty-first century, marches a 
associated with immigrant rights have been packed with racial overtones. The national hysteria in thi 
regarding the overwhelming presence of undocumented Mexicans and the problems with the border 
also loaded with racist motifs. 

One major example of this propensity for resistance against racism is the so-called Zoot Suit Riots o 
1940s in Los Angeles. This was a clear, united stand against racist persecution. Chicanos grouped t 
defensive purposes, as both the police and civilians subjected the community to angry attacks, and 1 
continued for several days. Mexican Americans were held responsible for the entire affair, but public 
eventually zeroed in on the barriers and obstacles affecting Mexican Americans, especially the ones 
based on racism, and some programs were introduced to counter them. 

Mexican-American veterans also took a stand against racist institutions. As first-class citizens in the 
both world wars, they could not accept second-class citizenship when they returned home. Steadfas 
resolve, they organized as the American Gl Forum and fought to eliminate racist practices. Institutioi 
discrimination was reinforced, however, by the proliferation of derogatory images of Chicanos, and b 
as "greaser," "Mecskin," "wetback," and "beaner." Negative stereotyping was also a common practici 
science writers and other academicians, who needed to rationalize the experiences of the ethnically 
underclass. Mexicans were described as being unable to delay gratification, fatalistic, too collective i 
dumb, immoral, and culturally deficient. These and other disparaging stereotypes were still popular i 
and 1960s. While many social scientists subsequently rid their work of such imagery, the legacy live: 
One need only look to Hollywood movies and television programs to document the occurrence of ste 
films, Mexican female and male characters (as well as Indians) are often depicted as mostly a bad s 
are generally associated with gangs, terrorism, illegal immigration, and drug trafficking. 

Over time, Chicanos have adjusted to this treatment and fashioned a self-protective shell. Many hav 
"reverse racists," even toward other racial minorities. As an adaptive mechanism, this racist attitude 
Mexican Americans survive the onslaught and reclaim some sense of self-dignity. Even after immigr 
United States, however, intragroup racism persists among Mexicans, with the darker-skinned people 
shabbily. Generational distance from Mexico has also affected intragroup relations. To some degree 
the United States have mistreated and verbally abused Mexican immigrants on the basis of cultural i 
calling them mojados (wetbacks), chuntaros, and T. J.s (meaning "from Tijuana"). Occasionally, Chic 
have tried to stop this name-calling. 

In the United States, hiring practices have often been racially based. In addition, socioeconomic vari 
Mexicans has contributed to intraethnic relations and conflicts. Mexican immigrants compare their sc 
status to the status they had in Mexico, whereas Mexican Americans born in the United States comp 
with that of Anglos. Darker-skinned Mexicans have sometimes sought a status change through inter 
up to the early 2000s, the Mexican-American community has faced tremendous problems stemming 
discrimination. In employment and social standing there have been major barriers for advancement. 

Thus, many race-based problems still persist in the United States. In the past, racial discrimination v\ 
practiced. The breaking down of the most extreme barriers has come faster in urban areas, due to W 
the civil rights movement and the increase in minority populations in these areas. As racial and cultu 
challenged and eliminated, Chicanos have made advances in mainstream America, but individuals e 
struggle to gain some level of parity. 

IMMIGRATION AND RACISM 

Discrimination toward indigenous people in Mexico proper has often been carried north into the Uniti 
well. Mexican immigrants to the United States are both non-indigenous and indigenous, forcing thes 
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live and work side by side. As in many societies, people who are darker skinned are also more susci 
harassment. There seems to be a paradoxical mentality that exists in Mexico and in the United State 
nonindigenous Mexicans. Mestizos like to identify with the glorious past of the indigenous people, su 
Aztec cousins of five hundred years ago. On the other hand, they see the living indigenous Mexican; 
inferior to themselves. 

Some people are confused and saddened that they are treated badly by the people who are suppose 
countrymen. One of the effects of this discrimination is that people from indigenous regions have be< 
of who they are. To be Indian is a stigma in some quarters of American society, although with the re; 
Indian rights this attitude is changing somewhat. 

One strategy used to deal with this ambiguous situation is to become bilingual and bicultural, a strat* 
worked for many Indians in Mexico. Recent cultural and ethnic reclamation efforts, as part of a gene 
movement, have assisted in making Indians more autonomous. Indigenous dictionaries, novels, and 
been written, and indigenous organizations have sprung up, heralding a renaissance in Native cultur 
identity is being reaffirmed as Indians strive to achieve what was once ascribed to them. 

Indian Mexico has changed for the better and recent political and social disturbances reflect this asc 
Rus, the director of the Native Language Publishing Project, maintains that discontent among the inc 
population goes back decades, to when the Mexican government failed to deliver on the promises m 
1910 Revolution and capitulated to landowners. Nevertheless, the initial Zapatista thrust in January 
many citizens and observers by surprise. Remarkably, with each political episode, more defenders a 
have materialized. This is one instance where "identity affirmation" has bolstered a self-esteem with 
overtones. 

LEGACIES OF RACISM 

The legacies of the racial hierarchy that was introduced to Mexico by the Spaniards include discrimir 
racism toward indigenous people. In its neo-caste form, this hierarchy still functions to create barrier: 
and acceptance. Worse yet, postcolonial and neoliberal regimes have reformed rather than eliminate 
practices. To speak of racism in Mexico is to be "unpatriotic," and racism and discrimination are seei 
only in the minds of indigenous people. Yet the historical record and the recent Zapatista movement 
different picture. 

In spite of the Indians' presence in Mexican life, to many they are to be glorified as a dead culture th 
the seeds of the modern Mexican state. Those who have used indigenous ideologies to create a Me 
have manipulated the Indian identity to empower themselves under a mestizocracia. Indigenous pec 
a double bind: they are losing their culture in the process of acculturation and assimilation, and yet tl 
accepted in the mestizo society. 

There is constant friction between Mexican social scientists who wish to accentuate Spanish culture 
want to emphasize indigenous culture. This push to take on a new identity has persisted in the twenl 
the Mexican government has tried to incorporate indigenous people into mainstream life through the 
system. Given the complexity and intractability that exists in Mexico, a more inclusive strategy needs 
formulated to expedite race relations studies in Mexico, one that takes into account all the disparate 
realities of old and new forces. 

The Spaniards who conquered Mexico neither accommodated nor appreciated Indian culture. Later, 
similarly disdainful of Mexican culture. Almost without exception, the subordinate culture was forced 
the culture of the aggressor. In both Mexico and the United States, this shift required a glorification c 
culture and a vilification of other cultures. Despite this pressure to assimilate, many Native people to 
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bilingual-bicultural approach of amalgamating their culture with that of the dominant group. Thus, the 
new cultural style, a blend of elements generating a new cultural orientation and identity. Although fe 
inferiority and acts of socioracial "passing" are still prevalent, it appears that a more confident and ac 
is emerging to underscore recent improvements in self-image. Notwithstanding these advances, anc 
racism has generated a pronounced impact on almost every single facet of Chicano life. 

Mexicans are not one homogeneous group, however, nor will there be any overnight changes in the 
people are perceived and treated in Mexican society (or in the way Mexican Americans are treated ii 
States). Acknowledging the issue of racism will initiate a much-needed dialogue to assist in unravelii 
issues marking the inequality within Mexican society. Debates over issues of discrimination and pow 
within the Mexican community are still lacking because of a number of interrelated factors, such as v 
the research that gets undertaken and who has the social status, power, and access to institutions o 
learning. In the United States, the mounting hysteria over immigration and the rights of immigrants h 
negative turn, eroding some of the gains of past decades. Racism fades slowly, and it recurs when s 
intractable problems arise as a reminder of how deeply rooted it can be. 

SEE ALSO Citizenship and "the Border" Colonialism, Internal; Immigration, Race, and Women; Nati' 
Guadalupe Hidalgo; Zapatista Rebellion. 
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CULTURE, BLOCKED OPPORTUNITIES, AND MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS REGARDING MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The term middleman minorities, coined by Hubert Blalock (1967), refers to minority entrepreneurs wl 
between the dominant and subordinate groups. Their customers are typically members of marginaliz 
ethnic groups that are segregated from the majority group. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES 

Edna Bonacich's article "A Theory of Middleman Minorities" (1973) remains the seminal work on the 
offers an explanation for the development and persistence of middleman minorities as minority grou[ 
intermediary position between the majority group and other segregated minority groups. She notes s 
commonalities among various middleman groups (e.g., Armenians, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, anc 
selected occupations (e.g., bankers, barbers, brokers, launderers, and restaurateurs). A key charact 
Bonacich is the tendency of middleman minorities to be sojourners — people who intend to return to t 
origin. 

Because they are sojourners and their migration is economically driven, middleman minorities are th 
amassing capital. Moreover, they maintain strong ties with their compatriots in the host and origin co 
remaining detached from the host society. In short, middleman minorities have little incentive to dew 
host society. Furthermore, they tend toward businesses in which assets are quickly accumulated am 

Due to their sojourner status and their strong in-group ties, middleman minorities develop a competil 
edge. In particular, these entrepreneurs minimize their labor costs through their reliance on family m 
fellow ethnic workers willing to work long hours for little pay. These circumstances allow middleman 
establish positions of economic dominance. 

Their success places middleman minorities in conflict with different sectors of the host society. Entre 
other groups cannot readily compete with the middleman minorities' cheap labor. Also, workers in th 
labor force view the workforce of middleman minorities as a threat to their own ability to negotiate hie 
better working conditions. Finally, the minority clientele of middleman minorities resent them for not I 
of their group and for not being vested in their communities. 

Consequently, their success as entrepreneurs creates a paradox. Middleman minorities sometimes i 
intentions to return to their country of origin, transitioning from sojourners to settlers. As settlers, the\ 
become more integrated into the host society, a fate of many Jews, Chinese, Indians, and Japanese 
States (Bonacich 1973). However, due to continued antagonism from the host society some middlen 
groups remain perpetual middlemen, maintaining their sojourner intentions and residential separatio 
1967). 

CULTURE, BLOCKED OPPORTUNITIES, AND MIDDLEMAN MINORIT1 

Bonacich (1973) posits that the culture of the country of origin is important in the development of mic 
minority. She asserts that the cultures of some groups tend to predispose them to the role of middlet 
regardless of location. Similarly, Thomas Sowell (1996) highlights the role that culture plays in the er 
activities of middleman minorities such as Chinese and Jews. 
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While culture may be an important ingredient in the formation of middleman minorities, blocked acce 
opportunity structures represents an equally — if not more — important component in the making of mi 
minorities. Traditional middleman minorities have experienced discrimination and hostility in differenl 
world. For example, during the "coolie" period in the United States, segregation laws during the nine 
hindered Chinese immigrants from learning English and the dominant group's culture and norms (W; 
1998). Sowell (1996) also describes the discrimination and violence directed against Chinese in golc 
communities. Chinese were also barred from immigrating to the United States and from becoming ci 
virulent anti-Asian sentiment, Chinese clustered in enclaves where they fended for their survival. Ev< 
Asians fail to receive appropriate returns to their educational levels in the labor market, with many op 
entrepreneurs, increasingly in black neighborhoods (Min 2002). 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS REGARDING MIDDLEMAN MINORITIES 

The conceptualization of middleman minorities has some shortcomings today. For example, the terrr 
describes the experiences of certain immigrant groups historically. The extent to which the perspecti 
applied to immigrant groups now is open to debate. Furthermore, the emphasis on sojourning requir 
adaptation, as many middleman minorities in the United States have settled or intend to settle in this 
others are transnational migrants, maintaining ties in the countries of origin and destination. 

Since the appearance of Bonacich's 1973 article, there have been shifts in immigration patterns to W 
States, with some groups especially likely to become entrepreneurs (e.g., Cubans and Koreans). Du 
experiences of such groups, other terms have emerged to capture their varying realities. For instanc 
enclave describes a geographic setting where ethnic groups are concentrated (see Portes and Rum 
The term captures the economic, social, cultural, and language activities associated with ethnic cone 
With respect to ethnic entrepreneurial activities, the main distinction between "ethnic enclave" and "r 
minorities" concerns the ethnic background of the clientele and the residence of ethnic entrepreneur 
minorities share neither an ethnicity nor a residential area with their clientele: they typically live outsi' 
neighborhoods where their segregated minority clientele live. In contrast, ethnic entrepreneurs in eth 
share an ethnicity and residential area with their clientele. Thus, ethnic entrepreneurs are members i 
neighborhoods where their businesses reside. Two groups illustrate these concepts. Korean busines 
serving predominantly African American areas in Los Angeles exemplify middleman minorities. Cube 
owners in predominantly Cuban areas in Miami illustrate ethnic entrepreneurs in ethnic enclaves. Fo 
discussion regarding these terms see Feagin and Feagin (2003). 

In sum, despite the changing nature of immigration and the context in which immigrants exist in the I 
the term middleman minority endures. An analysis of the entries in Sociological Abstracts suggests i 
increasing usage of the term since its inception (1960-1969, 0.3 average annual entries; 1 970-1 97S 
1989, 2.9; 1990-1999, 3.9; and 2000-2005, 2.8). The continued changing nature of immigration anc 
relations is likely to result in future modifications to the conceptualization of middleman minorities. 

SEE ALSO Ethnic Enclave 
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Neocolonialism 

ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NATIONS 

CLASS DIVISIONS 

MECHANISMS OF CONTROL 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The term neocolonialism came into use in the 1960s as former European colonies in Africa were gai 
independence. It describes a continuing relationship between Western countries and former colonies 
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offer the Western world many of the advantages of colonial rule without many of the costs. Kwame h 
(1909-1972), the first president of Ghana, was apparently the first person to use the term in print, in 
Neo-colonialism: The Last Stage of Imperialism. Nkrumah was particularly concerned about the ecoi 
relationship between former colonial masters and their African dependencies, and focused on the ro 
industry. Nkrumah's analysis is also more frankly Marxist than other, later critics who use the term. 

The term has come to cover a broad range of relation-ships — for example, those between the Unitec 
Latin American countries and those between regional powers, such as France, in Africa and countrie 
never their colonies. It also has come to be used by analysts from a wide range of theoretical backgi 
at its core the idea owes a great deal to Marx. The historian Immanuel Wallerstein, for example, gav 
broad theoretical basis in his book The Modern World System, first published in 1974. Wallerstein of 
theoretical structure governing both the rise of colonialism and its decline and replacement with new 
exploitative, forms of international relationships. Wallerstein's ideas were drawn from neo-Marxist thi 
also influenced by the French Annales school and its foremost proponent, Fernand Braudel. Wallers 
stimulated a series of collaborators and followers, including Andre Gunder Frank and Charles Tilly. / 
of neocolonial theory comes from the Latin American Dependency school economists, also somewh 
neo-Marxist ideas. The Egyptian political scientist Samir Amin has updated the concept in his work s 
the twenty-first century, focusing on the political economy of international relations between wealthy 
nations. 

Neocolonialism is a controversial term, implying that the objective of the wealthier partner is to keep 
country dependent and poor. Generally used by people on the political Left, the term has also enjoye 
among far-right critics of internationalism in the United States. Use of the alternative term neoimperh 
clear that the speaker believes that the wealthy nation intends to establish an empire through econo 
whereas neocolonialism leaves open a more classical Marxist dialectical interpretation of the proces 

ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN NATIONS 

Neocolonialism as a concept focuses on economic relationships between wealthier and poorer coun 
countries are said to use various mechanisms — political and military as well as strictly economic — to 
their national economies as much as possible of the value added in any productive process with inte 
components, while relegating the more laborious and less valuable parts of the productive process ti 
countries. Wallerstein suggests that the world (or that part of it in regular, economically significant cc 
point in time is divided into three zones: a core zone, in which the most profitable production takes p 
control over the whole system resides; the semi-periphery, where valuable forms of production take 
supervision of the core; and the periphery, where less valuable forms of production take place. The | 
areas under the control of any given core increase; the exploitation and even force that marks the re 
between the core and the peripheral areas grow, as the core gets more efficient at production and al 
itself. Semi-peripheral areas share more in the fruits of their labor and are a reasonably favored clas 
Indeed, when the system changes and a new set of core countries come to power, they generally cc 
semi-periphery (as, for example, when the United States supplanted or joined the United Kingdom ir 
twentieth century). 

The relationship between countries can be seen as an analogy to the relationship between people in 
Marxist economic analysis. The core countries are like the capitalists: They do not generally produce 
themselves (though they might have some productive functions), but they exercise control over prod 
controlling money. The semi-peripheral countries are like the professional or technical elite of an ind 
They produce very valuable things, and are pampered as a result, though they have little control. Th 
countries are like the working class: They are exploited as aggressively as possible. Some developn 
have noted that many areas in the periphery are actually for the most part outside the world system ; 
these "fourth world" countries or failed states to Marx's lumpen-proletariat. Other writers following up 
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Wallerstein's ideas have suggested that subdividing the world beyond the level of the nation-state m 
productive. Regions or cities may be better units of analysis. New York, London, Berlin, and Tokyo a 
cities of the modern world economy, whereas, say, Seattle, Canberra, Bangalore, Dubai, Singapore, 
are semi-peripheries and rural West Virginia might be nearly as peripheral to the world economy as 
Mongolia (though perhaps not quite so far away from the core as rural Congo). 

CLASS DIVISIONS 

Wallerstein points out that the societies of core and peripheral countries are marked by very sharp c 
with a few very wealthy people ruling over many poor. Meanwhile, the semi-peripheries are often pla 
class harmony. One sign that a country (or region) has moved out of the semi-periphery and into the 
in class tensions there. Wallerstein detects this pattern at work in Renaissance Europe; similar chan 
place in American society since World War I. In the peripheral countries, the class divisions often res 
creation of a ruling class tied to the interests of foreign capitalists. The dependency school economis 
America made this point when describing the economic relationship between their countries and the 
in the mid-twentieth century. Their signal contribution to the understanding of neocolonialism was to 
what happened but also how it happened. 

Even though in most cases Latin American countries (outside the Caribbean) had ceased being forrr 
the middle of the nineteenth century, they had not evolved toward greater economic independence t 
toward greater dependence on the core countries of the world-economy — Britain until World War I ai 
United States. British and American business interests either owned most of the means of productio 
the terms of trade such that local owners had to do business on their terms. Country after country fo 
or agricultural products moving into a world market at a price just barely above that which producers 
in business, with the ensuing profits and well-paying jobs in transformation industries remaining in N 
and Europe. Latin American observers felt the local ruling class was acting in the interests of North / 
European capitalists rather than their own countrymen. They deduced from this that, as Marx had su 
solidarity trumps national identity. Just as the German and American worker have more in common \ 
than either has with their own country's capitalists, the Venezuelan oil magnate or Argentine ranchei 
common with the New York banker or Texas oilman than he does with Venezuelan or Argentine wor 
was the "enemy within the gates" who ensured that the relationship between poor and wealthy counl 
exploitative. 

MECHANISMS OF CONTROL 

The mechanisms by which the core exerts control over its peripheries have changed over time. In cl; 
rule in the nineteenth century, the colonial masters ruled with the assistance of a large cadre of local 
recruited through an elitist educational system and often made more loyal by careful exploitation of e 
France ruled its huge west African colony, comprising seven modern nations with tens of millions of 
with about fifty thousand French civilians of all descriptions and a few thousand French soldiers. The 
more than a million African officials who fulfilled functions from the most humble to some very prestic 
When formal colonial rule ended in Africa and Asia after World War II, these local elites became the 
their new countries. As Nkrumah pointed out, in country after country the educational systems and e 
divisions continued to alienate the ruling classes from their own people and give them a sense of coi 
with the international business and development bureaucratic class from the core countries. The she 
between the lifestyle, attitudes, skills, and ambitions of the ruling classes of developing countries anc 
humbler countrymen stands in sharp contrast to the relatively homogenous societies of semi-periphe 
such as Sweden, Singapore, or Dubai. (In the latter two cases, natives of peripheral countries are br 
oppressed and permanently alienated servant class so that social equality between citizens can be r 
the other hand, an increasing distinction exists between the lifestyle, outlook on life, attitudes, ambiti 
of the wealthiest Americans and those of ordinary people. 
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Military force was the final buttress of traditional colonialism. Neocolonialism cannot rely as much on 
not abandoned it entirely. France still maintains significant garrisons in its former colonies in Africa, i 
troops intervene regularly in such places as Rwanda, Ivory Coast, Chad, and Congo to defend Frenc 
U.S. interventions have been legion since the end of the nineteenth century. When an intervention g 
neocolonial interests around the world suffer. For example, when the U.S. intervention in Somalia in 
failure, Haitian opponents of the American-led peace process were emboldened to attack the Americ 
monitor mission and drive them out of the country. 

Political means have been used to strengthen the control of wealthy countries over poor ones. One < 
known and most controversial in the first decade of the twenty-first century is the use of international 
institutions, particularly the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Trade Organization (W 
peripheral countries to grant favorable terms of trade on primary products. They do this by requiring 
state enterprises and free trade in primary products, which strengthens the control of core-country c; 
most productive sectors of the peripheral-country economy. Another effect of IMF-mandated econon 
has been to sharpen class divisions in the peripheral countries by forcing governments to reduce inv 
development and education. Peripheral country elites have cooperated because continued contact v 
economy is essential for them to preserve their lifestyle; that contact would be imperiled if their coun 
certification and could not be a member of the WTO. In countries where IMF coercion has been less 
Mexico, bilateral free-trade agreements with core countries, which bring substantial benefits for the p: 
country's bourgeois, have served as the key to chain those economies to their dominant partners. 

SEE ALSO Amin, Sam ir; Anticolonial Movements; Apartheid; Colonialism; Decolonization; Depende 
Dependency Theory; Empire; Exploitation; Frank, Andre Gunder; Imperialism; International Monetar 
Liberation Movements; Neoimperialism; Nkrumah, Kwame; Postcolonialism; Wallerstein, Immanuel; 
Organization; World-System 
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Iq and Testing: Overview 

SCIENTIFIC RACISM AND MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 

CONCEPTIONS OF RACIAL DIFFERENCE PRIOR TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

RELIGIOUS AND BIOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS OF RACE DIFFERENCE IN THE NINETEENTH C 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CONFLICTS CONCERNING INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
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The place of racial groups in society has historically been determined by a variety of structures of se 
inequality, and domination. However, as George Frederickson notes in Racism: A Short History (20C 
of "scientific racism" that rest on ideas of innate differences in intelligence are distinctively modern. 1 
of intelligence as a fixed, unitary, biological capacity was a product of the nineteenth century. Its app 
relationships between Europeans and people of color is the product of a particular historical and inte 
conjuncture. 

SCIENTIFIC RACISM AND MEASURES OF INTELLIGENCE 

Prior to the nineteenth century, invidious ranking of races, individuals, or groups on scales of beauty 
and level of civilization, did not focus on intelligence. The rise of science led to the increase of scienl 
for race differences during the nineteenth century, based largely on the pseudoscientific disciplines ( 
anthropometry and the use of brain size as an index of intelligence. In the early twentieth century, ps 
World War I, the increased importance of education led to the growth of intelligence tests and other 1 
and pencil tests, such as IQ tests widely interpreted as measures of "intelligence" to assign persons 
jobs. 

In the late nineteenth century, the British biologist Francis Galton (1822-191 1) conceived of intellige 
closely related to sensory discrimination (e.g., sight, hearing, touch, and weight). James McKean Ca 
Francis Galton's idea to the United States, and he devised tests of sensory discrimination, reaction t 
memory. The scores on these tests, however, proved unrelated to each other and to complex intellei 
performance. The French psychologist Alfred Binet (1 857-1 91 1 ), meanwhile, conceived of intellectu 
as the cumulative mastery of increasingly difficult tasks of judgment, and he conceived of intelligenci 
mental age (number of tasks mastered) to chronological age. In the United States, researchers usee 
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conceptions to develop standardized measures of IQ. However, early tests derived from Binet had tc 
administered one-on-one in a nontimed setting, and they were scored by examiner judgment. 

In the early twentieth century, demands by the military for rapid testing of large numbers of people le 
development of the test format that has become familiar: paper and pencil questions that can be obji 
such as the Army Alpha test and the Wechsler test. Similar measures of academic achievement wer 
such as the SAT (called the Scholastic Achievement Test prior to 1941 , then the Scholastic Aptitude 
Scholastic Assessment Test, and then referred to by its initials) and the AFQT (Armed Forces Qualif 
and these were widely interpreted as measures of ability. However, they were based upon the presu 
those taking the test had been exposed to equivalent environments. In countries where students wei 
the same curriculum, potential could be measured as mastery of the material in that curriculum, but \ 
students were exposed to different curricula, measures of ability came to focus on scores on such tir 

CONCEPTIONS OF RACIAL DIFFERENCE PRIOR TO THE NINETEENT 
CENTURY 

The relationship between Europeans and people of color has been based on many different concepl 
difference. Religious conceptions of difference dominated the relations of Europeans with Muslims a 
ghettoized Jewish population through most of the late medieval and early modern period. Ethnic anc 
groups within Europe, such as the Celtic, Saxon, and Norman populations of Britain, were sometime 
as "races." However, it was only after European colonialism superimposed European elites upon lar< 
of color that racism emerged in recognizable modern forms. In North America, the relations of Europ 
other, with Native Americans, with imported African slaves, and with Asians formed a complex syste 
compact between northern mercantile elites and southern plantation holders, based on the recognitii 
influenced the race relations between Europeans and peoples of color such as Chinese and Native i 
the other group relations were polarized around the color line generated by slavery. With the rise of i 
sentiment in the nineteenth century, there was a rise in theories of scientific racism, which was used 
those structures. 

RELIGIOUS AND BIOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS OF RACE DIFFERENCI 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In The Mismeasure of Man (1996), the paleontologist and evolutionary biologist Stephen J. Gould e> 
kinds of purportedly scientific demonstration of innate superiority from the nineteenth century, all bas 
measures. Theories of polygenism, defended by creationist biologists such as Louis Agassiz (1807- 
for the separate biological origin of distinct races of humankind. Theories of the atavism of criminals, 
Cesare Lombroso (1835-1909), argued that different moral and social characteristics are associatec 
body types. The craniology of theorists such as Paul Broca (1824-1990) argued that Europeans hav 
and that they therefore have a natural superiority to non-Europeans. Broca made similar arguments 
comparison to women, and about the upper classes in comparison to the lower classes. In each cas 
evident that the bodies of evidence, which appeared incontrovertible at the time, resulted from a tiss 
methodological choices and special pleadings, all based on assumptions about group superiority. 

The assumption that physical traits, such as brain size, skull shape, or ratio of arm length to height, I 
relationship to development and to some unitary concept of intelligence was never demonstrated am 
recognized as mistaken. For example, brain size is mainly a function of body size, and the data allec 
establishing differences between groups were often a product of implicit assumptions stemming frorr 
prejudice. 

Within early nineteenth-century biology, attempts to secure the independence of biology from religioi 
mixed with powerful ideological and emotional commitments to racism. For example, Gould showed 
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published versions of Agassiz's letters were edited by his wife in order to obscure the transparent ra 
one of the main sources of his polygenism. The hundreds of skull-volume measurements made by S 
Morton were regarded by Agassiz as decisive evidence that Europeans had larger skulls, and theref 
brains, and that they were consequently more advanced than Africans, Asians, or Native Americans 
that the Morton findings resulted from biased choices and decisions. 

The idea that physical, inherited differences between persons and groups allow them to be ranked a 
inferior was an essential component of the social Darwinist though that came to dominate political ar 
thought in the late nineteenth century, particularly in Britain and the United States. The superiority of 
women, of whites over people of color, of Europeans over non-Europeans, and of the upper classes 
were unquestioned assumptions of much of that thought. This superiority was often conceived in ten 
aesthetics, or emotional and physical energy, rather than in terms of intelligence. For example, the e 
that Agassiz felt for nonwhites was expressed primarily in terms of qualities such as beauty, courage 
and was only secondarily attached to interpretations of alleged quantitative mean differences betwee 
as cranial capacity. 

In the same way, the arguments used by Lombroso and his school to ascribe criminality to physical i 
atavism, or to a more "primitive" type, illustrated an essential tendency of social Darwinist thought. L 
selected examples that attempted to prove that people with physical traits that he characterized as "i 
stigmata," such as a flattened nose, prominent teeth, or joined eyebrows, were more likely to engage 
behavior. When he selected cases for illustration, there were always an indefinitely large number of i 
that could be distinguished, and his choice of measures was often driven by the visceral reactions ai 
that Gould has called "the apishness of undesirables" (Gould 1996, p. 142). 
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Soldiers Take an IQ Test. IQ tests were administered to Army draftees during World Wars I and II. The ear 
administrators of the test claimed that racial differences in average IQ scores was evidence of genetic supc 
inferiority. © LAKE COUNTY MUSEUM/CORBIS. 



The choice of measures were in fact driven by pre-ordained conclusions, illustrated by the argument 
unintentionally selected the aspects and interpretations of the data in order to reach the conclusion t 
Europeans, the upper class, and whites were superior. The notion that brain size is proportional to si 
quality of intelligence was a deceptively simple idea. In practice, the interpretation of skull size depei 
indefinitely large number of decisions about measurement. The conclusions were driven by assumpl 
such factors as the deterioration of different cadavers or differences in body size resulting from gene 
nutrition. Gould notes that an analysis of Broca's arguments reveals a circle proceeding from the pre 
conclusion (his certainty that men, whites, Europeans, and the upper class are more intelligent and r 
larger brains) to assumptions about choices that would guarantee that conclusion. The presumption 
some unitary biological capacity that could be called intelligence, and that it could be measured by s 
trait such as brain size, drove a series of choices, assumptions, interpretations, and methodological 
generated bodies of data purporting to demonstrate the original presumption. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY CONFLICTS CONCERNING INTELLIGENCE TE 

During the nineteenth century, attempts to prove the superiority of privileged groups by physical mes 
formed a component of the broad stream of social Darwinism. The idea that social progress results f 
competition between groups and individuals of different abilities, leading to survival of the fittest, tool 
forms. Conceptions of individual competition, directed against the status pretensions of the upper clc 
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with conceptions of group competition, and these conceptions were connected to nativist and racist i 
were reacting to the waves of immigration to the United States and to the migration of African Amerii 
American South to northern cities. 

During the twentieth century, life chances came increasingly to depend upon educational credentials 
development of paper-and-pencil measures of alleged ability, which were used to allocate people bo 
education and in businesses and the military, forced debates about race, class, gender, and ethnicit 
the interpretation of those scores. Nicholas Lemann, in The Big Test (1999), analyzed the fact that ir 
of a common school curriculum in different communities, it was not possible to test a mastery of that 
any depth. This led to an increased use of tests such as the ASQT and the SAT consisting of timed i 
answers to questions dealing with many bits of largely academic information. 

In the 1970s the Harvard psychologist Richard Herrnstein argued that social class was and should b 
function of intelligence, and in the 1990s Herrnstein and Charles Murray's controversial book The Be 
extended that argument to the view that poverty, low income, welfare dependency, unemployment, c 
illegitimate pregnancy, crime, and a lack of "middle-class values" were all in large part produced by i 
intelligence, and that race differences in such conditions were largely explained by race differences i 
analysis was widely criticized. For example, Peter Knapp and his colleagues in The Assault on Equa 
virtually all of the alleged effects of IQ disappear if it is measured contemporaneously with social cla; 

Gould has noted that assumptions of unitary intelligence, which is greater among privileged groups, 
served as justifications of social inequality, and that Charles Darwin had recognized the central issue 
comment, "If the misery of our poor be caused not by the laws of nature, but by our institutions, grea 
sin" (Gould 1996, p. 424). The assumptions and presumptions of the natural superiority of privileged 
relatively pervasive, and like the spores of a fungus or like crab grass, they proliferate under favorab 
Specifically, the favorable conditions for the proliferation of theories concerning inherited group differ 
have been political conflicts over group privilege and opportunity. There have been three main perioi 
recrudescence and increased popularity of such arguments during the twentieth century: the first wa 
to the waves of immigration and migration at the beginning of the century; the second was in respon 
rights movement in the middle of the century; and the third was in response to movements to cut bac 
policies at the end of the twentieth century. 
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Racism 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEOLOGICAL RACISM 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RACISM AND REFLECTIONS OF RACISM IN THE PSYCHE 

RACISM IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Racism is intertwined with discrimination in two dimensions. On the one hand, discrimination is a sp< 
that can arise from racism. On the other hand, racism is a specific form of discrimination directed ag; 
group that is constructed with regard to physical attributes, for example the color of the skin or the h; 
these physical attributes specific social features such as behaviors and values are ascribed, thus na 
attributes. Privileges and disadvantages of groups are therefore grounded in nature and gain their le 
through this naturalization. The identity of a person is always dependent on the marking, the ascripti 
perception of others. Self and other are defined in a reciprocal relationship: Racism is a specific proc 
producing self and other (see Darity, Mason, and Stewart 2006). It is the praxis of a dominant group 
characterizing an inferior group. Thus some scholars argue that racism transforms political or econo 
into apparently natural facts. Because racism affects social relations, class and race should be exarr 
(see Hall 1980). 

Racism is produced on different levels of societies. On the macro level, racism comes into being thrc 
institutional rules, guidelines, and processes of exclusion that are based on and justified by racist dis 
Examples are the Jim Crow laws in the United States, the Nazi regime in Germany, and the aparthe 
South Africa. On the micro level, individual racism comes into being through generalizations, stereot 
discrimination against the other's everyday activities. 

The phenomenon of racism existed long before social scientists defined the term. In the 1930s the tc 
first used by the German physician Magnus Hirschfeld (1868-1935) to describe the ideology upon w 
based their identification of the Jews as members of an alien, subordinate, and dangerous race, pro 1 
ideological foundation for the Holocaust (for a wider analysis see Horkheimer and Adorno 1 947). 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF IDEOLOGICAL RACISM 

Ideological racism developed from the processes of construing the human races as apparently home 
then building a hierarchy of these races on the basis of ascribed features. These concepts were dev 
Europe in the eighteenth century in the context of the Enlightenment and the increased trust in scien 
Laws of nature were presented as the foundation for differences between social groups, and scientis 
classify human beings according to categorizations developed in the natural sciences. 

Some argue that these classifications based on nature replaced former classifications based on relic 
trend to secularization. In contrast, Robert Miles and Malcolm Brown argued in Racism (2003) that tl 
between the idea of biologically constituted different races and the religious belief that all human spe 
from Adam and Eve and are therefore homogenous was harmonized by the claim that in response t< 
God damned the sinners and their descendents by distinctive features, such as black skin. 

The main impulse to formulate racism as a theory came from French aristocrats striving to get back 
they lost in the French Revolution. According to them, the French aristocrats were descendants of th 
conqueror, so any restriction of their privileges was a violation of their inherited rights; this idea was 
"the legend of the Franconia" by the French historian Henri de Boulainvilliers (1658-1722). Socially ( 
in France became referred to as different "races." In consequence, the privileges of the aristocracy b 
legitimized not only by the legal system, but also by what were presented as hereditary, physical trai 
Darwin's theory of natural selection and evolution (1863) provided further justification for this theory 
grounded inequality of human beings. The adaptation of Darwin's theory of evolution to society is ca 
Darwinism (see Hawkins 1997, Dickens 2000). Following this theory, disadvantaged races have thei 
positions because of their inferior qualities, and those inferior qualities are translated to inevitably lov 
status in the common struggle for existence. The idea of a racial hierarchy based on nature became 
during the colonization period beginning at the end of the fifteenth century when in the process of op 
exploiting Africans, Asians, and Native Americans the supposed racial superiority of whites was esta 
discussion of whiteness, see Bonnett 2000 and Allen 1994). 

Racial inequality is a matter of scholarly debate. Some academics argue, with the help of recent gen 
that there are more genetic variations within races than between them. In this view, races do not nat 
instead are powerful social constructions of racist people (see Miles and Brown 2003). Adherents to 
argue that there are no clear natural borders between the races; racism itself constitutes these bord< 
maintain them by ignoring any exceptions. Two crucial aspects of the impact of racism emerge: On t 
there is the practice of defining an apparently homogenous group of human beings as a race by neg 
differences between the individual members of the group; on the other hand, it is essential that the d 
between the social groups that are constructed as races are emphasized. 

Other scholars argue that the reason for racism is not that there are different races. According to the 
caused by the ascription of specific attributes to the races, and they hold that by identifying races as 
effect the racial solidarity of the disadvantaged race is undermined. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF RACISM AND REFLECTIONS OF RACI 
PSYCHE 

Racism gets its full power by infiltrating people's own specific perceptions. In the minds of both victin 
perpetrators, racism is produced and reproduced with prejudices and stereotypes from the other anc 
been widely demonstrated that from the perspective of whites, blacks are seen as violent and crimin 
psychology illustrate that the same behavior pattern is interpreted differently depending on the race i 
(see, for example, Eberhardt, Goff, Purdie, et al. 2004). From the point of view of whites, a positive e 
black person, like being smart and helpful, often is seen as an atypical event explained by special cii 
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whereas a negative action by a black, like committing a crime or an aggressive behavior, is seen as 
genuine personal characteristics of black people. For the actions of whites, the relation is reversed. ( 
and Joshua Aronson illustrated the harmful effects of stereotypes when they demonstrated that the r 
of a question asking the race of those taking an academic test led to a distinct decrease in the score 
participating African American college students: The race question activated negative stereotypes ai 
confirming mental representations of poor academic performance. In consequence, the test particips 
unwittingly the stereotype that African Americans are intellectually inferior. Different tests showed th; 
activation of race stereotypes had different effects on test performances, depending on the kind of si 
(Shih, Ambady, Richeson, et al. 2002). 

RACISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

Because racism depends on economic and political factors, it is important to point out that racism ca 
in different forms depending on the historic epoch and geographical region in which it appeared. 

Slavery Slavery came into existence in China, imperial Rome, and West Africa without relying on ra 
However, in the colonial period the ideology of racism was useful in circumventing any of the conque 
or moral considerations that would make all human beings equal before God and thus require that tr 
equally by man. Using racist arguments, white conquerors could justify slavery, the use of slaves as 
destruction of their social and cultural identities (Patterson 1982), and their exploitation. This was po 
the conceived hierarchy of races presented the whites as superior to other races; from a racist persp 
beings are not equal and therefore they can be treated unequally. 

The main reasons for the growth of slavery were economic. Slaves were used as a cheap labor forci 
profitable trade good. In the United States the profits acquired through slavery were an important fac 
growth of the shipping industry and a source of surplus wealth for early industrialism. Slaves worked 
in mines, and on sugar and cotton plantations in the southern states of North America, in Brazil, and 
Caribbean. Most of the 4 million slaves in 1860 were the property of a small upper class in the U.S. s 
and for this elite, their own economic power was bound directly to their property of slaves. They justi 
identifying blacks as a weak race that had to be protected by the slave owners, who knew how to tre 
according to their natural status. 

Before the end of the slave trade in the mid-nineteenth century, between 1 1 and 15 million Africans i 
and transported to Europe and South, Central, and North America. Most of them were enslaved duri 
eighteenth century, and most came from the West African coast and from central Africa. 

After the Civil War After the U.S. Civil War (1861-1865) slavery was legally banned in 1870 by the 
Amendment to the Constitution. Because there was no land reform most African Americans were so 
concentrated in the southeastern states, nominally free but economically tied to the same cotton lan< 
same employers as before the war. Former slaves were still stigmatized and pressed into economic 
the perspective of racist whites in the northern and southern states, African Americans were an infer 
the right to participate equally in political and social life. After the end of slavery in the United States 
shape in the oppression of the African American population and in defining them as a subordinated i 

Discriminatory practices continued in the United States; the Jim Crow laws (1890-1912) banned Afri 
from public places, curtailed their educational rights, and allowed widespread violence against peopl 
including the lynching of more than 3,000 African Americans in the southern states between 1882 ar 
Clandestine organizations such as the Ku Klux Klan murdered and harassed African Americans. 

The Twenty-First Century The civil rights movement in the United States led to the passage of the 
of 1964, ending institutionalized racism in the United States. However, racism is still alive; the durab 
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ideological racism and the idea of naturally based inequality between races still is present in the attri 
traits to racial groups. In consequence, economic and educational opportunities are still unequal bet' 
African Americans are still put into a position of inferiority in the hierarchy of races; an expression of 
segregation in urban ghettos (see Massey and Denton 1993 and Wilson 1987). Racist discourse still 
reproduces itself in the stereotypes; it is part of everyday discrimination, and it leads to different char 
and participation in the contemporary United States and elsewhere. 

SEE ALSO Discrimination; Economics, Stratification; Hierarchy; IQ Controversy; Prejudice; Race; S 
Stratification; White Supremacy; Whiteness; Whites 
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RACISM AND SEXISM 

WOMEN'S OPPRESSION AND THE POWER OF PATRIARCHY 

STEREOTYPES AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

VIOLENCE AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
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Sexism consists of a set of attitudes, beliefs, and practices that assume that women are naturally inf 
a variety of ways and that use this alleged natural inferiority to promote, protect, and enforce male pi 
deny women full participation in society. Societies that institutionalize male privilege and women's si 
said to be "patriarchal" in nature. In such male-dominated societies, male privilege is built into virtual 
institution and every aspect of culture, so that women's subordination and men's domination are nor 
experienced as natural. In this way, sexist attitudes, policies, and practices reinforce the status quo 1 
workings of everyday life. 

As with racism, sexism can be conscious or unconscious, intentional or unintentional. What defines i 
is not the motivation behind it but the consequences that flow from it. In this regard, failing to hire a v 
to protect her from work the employer believes is too dangerous is as sexist as failing to hire her bee 
that women are not as smart as men. In both cases, women are denied equal opportunity. In the sar 
meaning teacher who compliments female students on what they are wearing and male students on 
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doing perpetuates sexist stereotypes, regardless of his or her intentions. Other examples of sexism i 
applying a double standard to men and women so that sexual behavior considered acceptable for m 
considered inappropriate for women; preventing women from competing in sporting events; forcing v 
conform to rigid dress codes; limiting or denying women's access to education and training; denying 
military the opportunity to perform the same duties as their male counterparts; and barring women fn 
leadership in religion, government, business, and other institutions. 

RACISM AND SEXISM 

The term sexism was first used during the 1960s by women activists in the U.S. civil rights movemer 
women wanted to draw a parallel between the ways in which black people in the United States were 
based on their race or ethnicity and the ways in which women were oppressed based on their sex. Ir 
hoped to channel some of the moral outrage directed at racism toward the injustices that women enc 
two essays published in 1969 and 1970 bore the telling title "Woman as Nigger." Drawing this paralk 
success in winning men to the fight against sexism and often led to heated arguments among activis 
well as men) over which form of oppression was worse. 

Ironically, many of the white women who drew the parallel between sexism and racism proved unabl 
to recognize the racism within the women's movement. Another unfortunate consequence of drawinc 
was the implication that racism and sexism were separate and distinct systems of oppression. Thus, 
conversation was framed so that it seemed one could either talk about race-based oppression or se) 
oppression, but not both, which often led to the theoretical erasure and practical invisibility of womer 
misrepresentation continues in the early twenty-first century, insofar as accounts of racial discrimina 
to focus on the experiences of men of color, while discussions of gender discrimination tend to leave 
implies that white women are the only victims of gender discrimination. Further, within communities < 
has sometimes been portrayed exclusively as a white woman's issue. Women of color have often be 
aside concerns about sexism and focus all their energy on eliminating racism, and those who have f; 
have been severely criticized. 

In 1 969, the activist Frances Beale (who was then New York coordinator of the Student Nonviolent C 
Committee's Black Women's Liberation Committee) wrote a now classic essay titled, "Double Jeopa 
Black and Female." Beale explored the ways in which issues of race, ethnicity, gender, and class int 
oppress black women. The essay was published in Sisterhood Is Powerful (1 970), a pathbreaking ai 
by Robin Morgan. The volume also included an article by Eleanor Holmes Norton titled "For Sadie ai 
which looked at class divisions within the African American community, and an article by Enriqueta L 
Vasquez that examined the situation of Chicana women within the Mexican-American community. Tl 
and others that followed, gave rise to the argument that in order to do justice to the complexities of v\ 
is necessary to recognize the ways in which systems of oppression such as racism, sexism, class pr 
heterosexism, and homophobia intersect. In 1985 the poet and writer Audre Lorde, reacting in part t< 
within the African American community and racism within the lesbian and gay community, published 
"There Is No Hierarchy of Oppressions." 

WOMEN'S OPPRESSION AND THE POWER OF PATRIARCHY 

Discrimination against women based on their sex has been pervasive worldwide throughout recorde 
UNICEF (The United Nations Fund for Children) reports on its Internet site, although women do two- 
world's work, they earn only one-tenth of the world's income and own less than one percent of the w 
Globally, women cultivate more than half of all the food that is grown. In sub-Saharan Africa and the 
they produce as much as 80 percent of basic foodstuffs, yet the great majority of people living in pov 
world are women. In the United States, the richest nation in the world, the poorest of the poor are wc 
children. As reported by both Christa Wichterich and Jan Pettman, women throughout the world are 
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men for the same or comparable work, they are denied basic human rights and the basic rights of cil 
they are subject to extraordinary levels of violence. According to Human Rights Watch, "millions of w 
throughout the world live in conditions of abject deprivation of, and attacks against, their fundamenta 
for no reason other than that they are women." In sexist societies, children are raised to believe that 
mental abilities are correlated with the individual's sex, and they are encouraged to develop those at 
considered appropriate to their sex while ignoring or denying other talents. In such societies — regarc 
or not they are permitted to work outside the home, move freely in public spaces, or get an educatioi 
raised to believe that their primary role is to serve as a wife and mother, and to identify their happine 
fulfillment of these roles. The poet and writer Adrienne Rich, as well as other theorists, have suggesl 
societies rely on "compulsive heterosexuality" as away of constructing and enforcing male-female re 
dominance and subordination. Both girl and boy children are taught that "normal" sexuality occurs b( 
and men, usually for the purpose of procreation, and severe penalties are imposed on anyone who c 
this supposed biological norm. 

In patriarchal societies, sexist beliefs and assumptions pervade religion, education, science, culture, 
language, so that these institutions all serve to reinforce the existing distribution of power and privilei 
making it appear to be natural or rendering it invisible. Historically, most of the world's major religion: 
patriarchal and taught some version of the myth that women were created from or for man, and are 1 
submit to his rule. Education in such societies teaches an andocentric, or male-centered, curriculum 
marginalizes the knowledge and perspective of white women and people of color. The world is prese 
children through the eyes of men who are privileged and powerful, so that "women's literature," "Afric 
women's literature, "and" working-class literature "are taught as special-interest fields that inhabit the 
discipline. During critical periods in history, science has come forward to provide "scientific evidence 
all colors and men of color are biologically and genetically inferior to white males. 

Even language has both reflected and perpetuated the status quo by incorporating the sexist and ra< 
patriarchal societies. For example, in many languages where nouns are gendered, there is no female 
words for doctor, lawyer, or other high-status positions. In English, a man who has relationships with 
women is admired and called a "playboy," while a woman who behaves in a similar fashion is referre 
derogatory term such as "slut." In some languages, the masculine ending functions as the default, sc 
children that include both boys and girls become "muchachos." In this way, language is complicit in r 
women invisible. Although taken together, women and men of color constitute the majority of people 
U.S. society the phrase "women and minorities" is used routinely to demote the majority to minority £ 
portray their interests as being in opposition to the interests and needs of the majority. 

STEREOTYPES AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

Racism and sexism are similar in that both use stereotypes and ascribed attributes to explain and ra 
subordination and domination of particular populations. For example, the persistent gap in earnings I 
gender — which shows that white men, white families, and male-headed families have significantly hi] 
incomes than all other groups — is explained by perpetuating the myth that women work for "pin mon 
portraying black and Latino men as lazy. Mexicans are said to be suited to field labor because of the 
physiognomy. Women in general, and Asian women in particular, are said to be suited to perform de 
the electronics and textile industries because they have tiny hands and are physically dexterous. All 
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Men Pass a Billboard Advertisment for Lingerie, Mexico City, 2002. Many people in Mexico worry that racisr 
violence against women is increasing. AP IMAGES. 



said to be unsuited to positions of leadership because they are overly emotional. 

Ascribing certain attributes to people based on their gender or race effectively absolves the system c 
for the unequal treatment and unequal rewards it bestows, while also blaming the victims of sexism, 
other forms of institutionalized oppression for their own plight. By constructing men and women as d 
way, the unequal distribution of wealth and opportunity is made to appear natural, a consequence of 
women's different natures rather than the result of discriminatory practices and specific policy decisii 
those in power. 

As the historian William Chafe and the sociologists Sandra and Daryl Bern have pointed out, discrim 
frustrate choices that have already been made. A more damaging form of social control frustrates tlr 
choose. In sexist and racist societies, women of all colors and men of color are taught to internalize \ 
negative stereotypes that reconcile them to their socially constructed subordination and teach them 1 
behavior that reinforce the prevailing social and economic relations of society. These lessons are oft 
women by other women, and to people of color by other people of color, making it more difficult to re 
oppressive and harmful nature. While these lessons reflect the internalized sexism and racism of the 
instruction, they also sometimes grow out of a desire to protect those who are most vulnerable. In be 
however, members of the subordinate group end up reinforcing the status quo. 
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While some versions of sexism attribute certain "special" qualities to some women, usually associate 
childbearing function and their supposedly tender nature, even the ways in which women are suppo: 
to men are used to subordinate women in sexist societies. In the United States, for example, men wl 
deny women the right to vote during the late 1800s maintained that women had greater moral sensit 
delicate natures than men. They also argued, however, that because voting routinely took place in s; 
barber shops, women should be denied the right to vote in order to protect them from the crass and 
politics. Yet while white women, particularly those who are economically privileged, have been socia 
in ways that portray them as both better and worse than men in some respects, women of color hav< 
been portrayed as inferior to men of all colors by virtue of their sex and as inferior to white women b\ 
race. 

Societies have differed greatly over exactly which qualities and abilities are "naturally" male and fern 
alone, however, but also differences in race and class that have played a significant role in determin 
of activities are considered appropriate to men and women. In some parts of the world, farming is vie 
occupation, while in others it is women who have primary responsibility for agriculture. In some coun 
go to market and engage in buying and selling, while in others doing so is a female occupation. In th 
States, the wives and daughters of white middle-class males were once said to be too delicate for pi 
virtue of their sex, while at the same time African-American women held in slavery were forced to pe 
manual labor from sunrise to sunset, and white working-class women and girls were forced to labor 1 
twelve or sixteen hours in dark, airless, factories. 

VIOLENCE AND SOCIAL CONTROL 

In examining the forms of social control that have kept both racism and sexism in place, it is impossi 
the role played by physical violence and the threat of such violence. According to the World Health C 
(WHO), violence against women is condoned in almost every society in the world. The United Natior 
Fund for Women (UNIFEM) reports that violence against women is so widespread that one out of ev 
women will suffer some form of violence in her lifetime. Throughout much of U.S. history, men and w 
have been subject to vicious and irrational physical attacks, including lynchings, rapes, and bombing 
community. These attacks have often gone unacknowledged and unprosecuted. Women of all racial 
groups, and of all classes, live in a world where sexual harassment, rape, and assault are ever-presi 
Data collected by UNIFEM suggest that half of the women in the world that die from homicide are kil 
husband, former husband, or partner, making domestic violence epidemic. Every year, some two mi 
between the ages of five and fifteen are trafficked, sold, or forced into prostitution worldwide. In this i 
or the threat of violence, plays a critical role in maintaining and reinforcing gender and race subordin 
perpetuating white privilege and male privilege. 

SEE ALSO Feminism and Race; Heterosexism and Homophobia. 
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Slavery and Race 

DEFINITIONS OF SLAVERY 

SLAVERY AS A GLOBAL PHENOMENON 

THE TRANSATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE AND THE RACIALIZATION OF SLAVERY 

SLAVERY AND RACIAL CATEGORIES 

"SCIENTIFIC" RACISM AND SLAVERY 
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Slavery has been an important phenomenon throughout history. Different societies made use of Slav 
ancient civilizations to Islamic societies, as well as in India, Asia, Africa, and the Americas. Only duri 
era, however, did slavery become associated with Africans. After the establishment of European coh 
New World, slavery was the mainstay of their economies, including that of Brazil, the Caribbean islai 
America. Africa became intimately connected with the history of slavery, as the source of slaves and 
important stage for the establishment of slave societies. 

DEFINITIONS OF SLAVERY 

Slavery is a form of extreme exploitation. Slaves are defined as economic property. They are social i 
are alien by origin or who had been denied their heritage through judicial or other sanctions. With sic 
could be used at will, and their labor power was at the complete disposal of the master. They did nol 
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to their own sexuality and, by extension, to their own reproductive capacities. Slave status was inher 
provision was made to ameliorate that status. 

Slavery was fundamentally a means of denying individuals the rights and privileges of a particular sc 
they could be exploited for economic, political, and/or social purposes. Usually these people were "o 
were perceived as ethnically different. A person who spoke the same language as his master, withoi 
who shared the same culture, believed in the same religion, and understood the political relationship 
determined how power was exercised was far more difficult to control than an outsider, although in s 
people who belonged to the same society could be reduced to the status of slave. When differences 
dialect were relatively unimportant, the level of exploitation and the social isolation of slaves were us 
such situations suggest that slave holdings were small and that political and economic stratification \ 
Certainly, the most developed forms of slavery were those in which slaves were removed a consider 
their birthplace, thereby emphasizing their alien origin. This uprooting was as dramatic as the transp 
across the Atlantic Ocean or the Sahara Desert or as dramatic as the seizure of people who lived on 
kilometers or less from the home of the enslavers. Both situations helped to define the slave as an o 
in the first instance. Over time, cultural distinctions tended to blur, so that the extent to which alien 01 
factor varied. 

When social structures and economics were more complex, then the identification of slaves as outsii 
became more pronounced, so that the acculturation that invariably occurred did not affect the ability 
exploit the labor and services of their slaves. For Muslims, religion was a means of categorizing slav 
recently acquired were usually not Muslims, or were nominally so. For Europeans in the era of overs 
slaves were perceived as racially distinct and even more clearly defined as outsiders. This meant th; 
societies could severely limit their acquisition of rights. Other more subtle distinctions were made, in< 
differences in dialect, the accent of people who had just learned a new language, facial and body itu 
perceived physical characteristics, and, most common of all, collective memory. 

Slavery was fundamentally tied to labor and not infrequently to social prestige. It was not the only for 
dependent labor, but slaves could be made to perform any task in the economy. They often performi 
dangerous, menial, and laborious tasks of a given society. In the case of slaves, the concept of labo 
perceived as separate from the slave as a person. The slave was a speaking instrument of work, am 
could be used to force compliance with particular orders. Slavery could and did exist alongside othei 
including serfdom, in which people were tied to the land rather than to the person of the landlord, am 
obligations to the landlord were fixed by custom. Other forms of dependent labor arrangements inclu 
(voluntary subordination without fixed remuneration for services), wage labor (in which compensatioi 
paid), pawn-ship (in which labor was perceived as interest on a debt, with the pawn as collateral for 
communal work (often based on kinship or age grades, in which work was perceived as reciprocal a 
past and future exchanges). These forms of labor could involve coercion, too, but usually not to the [ 
were indistinguishable from slavery. 

A primary feature of slavery was the absolute lack of choice on the part of slaves. Their masters con 
productive capacities, as well as their sexual and reproductive capacities. When slaves constituted e 
proportion of any population, then sexual access and reproduction involving free persons were stron 
Women (and men too) could be treated as sexual objects; the ability to marry could be closely admir 
males could be castrated. The significance of sex is most strikingly revealed in the market price of si 
Muslim, Hindu, and ancient Chinese societies, eunuchs were often the most costly. Pretty women ar 
more, their price depending upon their sexual attractiveness. These two opposites — castrated males 
females — demonstrate most clearly the master's power over slaves' sexual and reproductive functio 
lacked the right to engage in sexual relationships without the consent of their masters. Their children 
were given the opportunity to have children, were not legally their offspring but the property of the m 
mother. Biologically, they were the offspring of the slaves, but the right to raise the children could be 
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Instead, slave children could be taken away, and even when they were not sold, they could be redisl 
of marriage arrangements, trained for the army or administration, or adopted by the master's family, 
had no legal relatives — neither parents nor siblings nor children. 

Those born into slavery clearly had a different experience from those who had been enslaved later ii 
example, in the case of enslaved Africans in the Western Hemisphere, Africa-born slaves were term 
those born in the New World were called Creoles. Parents might tell their children of their enslaveme 
not the children's experience. Children could also learn about enslavement from new captives, and t 
educated into a society in which such acts were well known. Legally, they could be separated from tl 
and sold, although some slave laws such as the Spanish Siete partidas encouraged the preservatior 
families. The violence behind the original act of enslavement remained, although for the descendent 
was transformed from a real act to a threat. As such, violence was still a crucial dimension of social < 

Slaves tended not to maintain their numbers naturally, and slave populations usually had to be reple 
reason for this situation was the relatively short life span for many slaves. Death could result from ps 
work, and funeral sacrifices and unsuccessful castration operations also took their toll. Travel conditi 
destined for distant markets were also a factor; individuals were moved from one disease environme 
and rations were often inadequate. 




i 
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Inspecting a Slave at Auction. Slavery is based on the idea that people can be owned as property. PICTURE 
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Another reason for decline was the demographic imbalance between the sexes in slave populations; 
slave women than slave men. Moreover, when slave women were concentrated in the hands of pow 
recognized their children as free, such as with concubines in Muslim societies, the proportion of Slav 
may well have had a tendency to decline without affecting the number of people. In some situations, 
status of concubines and slave wives changed to freed, often leading to assimilation or full emancipj 
of the slave population decreased accordingly. In patrilineal societies the children of slave wives anc 
free fathers were often granted a status that was completely or almost free. Under Islamic law, for e> 
was most pronounced. Concubines could not be sold once they gave birth, and they became free or 
their master. The children of such unions were free on birth. These features of gradual assimilation c 
emancipation contrasted with slavery as an inherited status, but still illustrate the master's power to i 
sexual and reproductive functions for his own purposes. 

SLAVERY AS A GLOBAL PHENOMENON 

The best way to approach the overlapping topics of slavery and race is to disaggregate the two idea 
best treated historically, that is, what happened over the long sweep of history in terms of the prevail 
location of major slavery concentrations. This approach illustrates the ubiquity of slavery. Race, as it 
slavery, is peculiar to time and place, particularly to Europe and its colonies since the age of Enlight* 
eighteenth century. 

In ancient times, slavery had little to do with physical appearance. In ancient Greece, slavery was as 
foreigners, or those considered "barbarians." Anyone from outside the Greek world was subjected to 
including Africans, central Europeans, and Asians. The regions that regularly supplied the Greek ma 
were Scythia and lllyria in Europe and Syria and Persia to the east. Slaves were brought from northe 
as well. Slavery was also a product of warfare: Prisoners of war were enslaved by their captors and 
manual laborers. In most cases slavery was also associated with ethnicity, religion, and cultural diffe 
expansion of Islam in the seventh century extended and further codified existing forms of slavery tha 
dominated the Mediterranean region. Under Islam, religion was a key factor in defining slave status- 
theoretically protected from enslavement — and populations who were not Muslim were subjected to 
enslavement, the payment of special taxes, and other religiously sanctioned discrimination. In this Cc 
was not correlated to skin color. For Muslims, slavery was restricted to non-Muslims. Christians, Jew 
populations could be enslaved. 

Slavery was not a racial institution but rather an institution of conquest. Slaves were brought from su 
territories. Muslim scholars developed theories about the good and bad qualities of different groups i 
including a taxonomy of slaves that categorized them according to both their origins and their educa 
backgrounds. Ibn Butlan (d. 1066 AD) argued that the determining factor in the differences in human 
geographical location. He accordingly viewed as opposites the characteristics of Easterners and We 
well as Northerners and Southerners. He considered the Armenians the worst of the whites, while he 
the Zanj the worst of the blacks. "They are similar in the strength of their stature, their propensity to c 
their toughness" (Ibn Butlan 1393/h-1973, p. 378). There was, however, space to discredit some of t 
associated with blacks. The Muslim theologian al-Jahiz (c. 776-868 or 869 AD), for instance, challer 
views in his epistle on the relative qualities of blacks and whites. 

The Christian justification of slavery hinged on racial categories, in which the Biblical reference to th< 
was invoked to explain why Africans were slaves. According to legend, the curse on the "sons of Ha 
the color of the skin of Africans, and the curse meant that black people were degraded and their pun 
"natural" slavery. Slavery, however, was not associated specifically with Africans or blacks. 

During the Middle Ages most slaves serving in western Europe were of "Slavic" origins from central ; 
Europe. The term slav gave way to sclavus, the root of schiavo, esclavo, esclave, sclau, sklave, and 
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various European languages. In Germany during the tenth century, sclavus had become synonymoi 
Europe Italian merchants continued to buy large numbers of Slavic prisoners along the Dalmatian cc 
thirteenth century, western Europeans began to intercept people from Caucasia to the eastern Balks 
foreign rule, to force them into slavery. These captives were Armenians, Circassians, Georgians, Ab 
Mingrelians, Russians, Tartars, Albanians, and Bulgarians — a very multicultural group. These "Slavs' 
to Mediterranean markets, mainly Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, and Sicily, where local traders were willing t 
price for their services. Targeting "slavs"led to the transformation of the term into a synonym for chal 
term began to be applied to others as well, including Muslim captives seized in the Iberian Peninsula 
then, lost its original meaning, which was associated exclusively with people of Slavic descent and c 
any captive. Nevertheless, slavery continued to be conceived as appropriate only for outsiders, page 
infidels, who shared the supposed characteristics of "Slavs." In Portugal, on the periphery of the Slav 
but increasingly involved in religious warfare with Muslim North Africa, the word escravo was used a 
terms as mouro, guineu, and negro. Later on, the French negre and the English black became virtua 
with slave. 

Europeans were aware of African slavery long before they settled their colonies in the Americas. Th< 
routes unifying North and sub-Saharan Africa had brought African slaves to the Mediterranean worlc 
traded through North Africa to supply markets in southern Europe and in the Arabian Peninsula. Afrii 
became an important source of labor in both Spain and Portugal, working side by side captured Mus 
was still not seen in racial terms and was not limited to Africans and their descendents. Europeans, i 
mainly Portuguese, bought and traded non-Christians, moving them from Europe and Africa to the A 
Domestic slavery was also employed along the Iberian Peninsula, but again, bondage had nothing t< 
physical attributes. For Iberians, slavery was associated with non-Christians, either pagans or Muslir 
however, was utterly transformed by the European expansion to the Americas. 

Initially, European commercial expansion was motivated by the quest for gold and spices — the profit 
Portuguese were more interested in reaching the sources of gold in sub-Saharan African than in buy 
initial European maritime contacts with West Africa were forged to acquire gold and other commerci; 
that were already being traded across the Sahara to North Africa by Muslim traders. Portuguese inte 
bypass these merchants. During their maritime explorations, however, the Portuguese settled a serif 
the Atlantic from the Azores to Sao Tome. Plantations were established on the islands to supply the 
European demand for sugar. The Azores, Canary Islands, Cape Verde, and Sao Tome were ideal lo 
trading ventures along the African coast. Portugal's small population limited these ventures. The Por 
was able to relocate only a few artisans and other workers, who aspired to escape manual labor anc 
access to land. Captives from the Canary Islands supplied the needed labor. They were employed ir 
construction of public works, including irrigation canals. From very early on, African slaves were broi 
various islands. The Atlantic islands were the prototype for the sugar plantation economies establish 
Americas. From the beginning, sugar production was dependent on African slave labor. 

THE TRANSATLANTIC SLAVE TRADE AND THE RACIALIZATION OF 5 

In 1498, just a few years after the arrival of Christopher Columbus in the Americas, the Spanish Croi 
importing African slaves to work on sugar plantations in its American colonies. The first recorded use 
slaves in Spanish America was in 1502. Aseriesoflawswere established in order to control the slave 
Africa and the Spanish colonies in the Americas. These laws not only established a House of Comm 
controlled the trade, they also favored the importation of Africans instead of the use of Amerindians i 
Between 1502 and 1650, most of the slaves imported into the Americas went to Spanish colonies. D 
the Portuguese, British, and French, who increased their importation in the eighteenth century, the c 
African slaves imported into mainland Spanish America arrived in the early period of colonization. Af 
used on agricultural plantations, particularly sugar, but also in mining operations. By 1650, after the I 
discovered silver mines in the viceroyalties of New Spain and La Plata, it is estimated that there wen 
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African slaves in modern Mexico and 100,000 in Peru. 

In the sixteenth century, stimulated by the profits of sugar exports to Europe, the Portuguese Crown 
sugarcane from the islands of Madeira and Sao Tome in order to establish sugar plantations along tl 
coast. Amerindian and African labor were used side by side in Brazil. However, the constant conflict 
Portuguese authorities and the indigenous population, and the condemnation of enslavement of Nat 
stimulated the importation of African slaves. The Portuguese Crown, in an effort to drain Portuguese 
started to deport prisoners and outlaws to Brazil. Nevertheless, the belief that Europeans should not 
was already strong by the mid-sixteenth century. By 1600, half of the slave population in Brazil was i 
and this number increased in the following decades. The slave trade was so profitable for the Portug 
that by 1650 Portuguese America had superseded the Spanish territories as the major importer of A 

The increasing wealth of the Portuguese monarchy, through the profits of the slave trade between A 
Americas, as well as sugar production, drew the attention of the British, Dutch, and French elites to 1 
opportunities that the Americas offered. Still, slavery and servitude were not exclusive to Africans. B< 
and 1685, 10,000 indentured servants sailed from Bristol alone, chiefly for the West Indies and Virgil 
of the immigrants to Pennsylvania during the eighteenth century were white servants; in four years, ; 
Philadelphia alone. It has been estimated that more than 250,000 persons were of this class during 1 
period and that they probably constituted one-half of the all-English immigrants, the majority going tc 
colonies. Some of these white immigrants were indentured servants, so-called because before depa 
homeland, they had signed a contract, indented by law, binding them to service for a stipulated time 
their passage. Still others, know as "redemptioners," arranged with the captain of the ship to pay for 
on arrival or within a specified time thereafter; if they did not, they were sold by the captain to the hig 
Others were convicts, sent out by the deliberate policy of the home government to serve for a specif 

This white servitude is of cardinal importance for an understanding of the development of slavery in 
and the idea of races. That whites were employed as indentured laborers contradicts the idea that w 
stand the strain of manual labor in the climate of the New World and that, for this reason, the Europe 
to turn to Africans. African slavery had nothing to do with climate; it was only a solution to the labor p 
meant labor — at times that labor has been slave, at other times nominally free; at times black, at oth> 
brown, or yellow. Despite the early experiments with local Amerindian labor, by the end of the sixtee 
link had been forged between African slave labor and sugar cultivation on plantations. Thereafter, Ei 
local-born planters consistently preferred Africans as laborers on sugar plantation. Later planters cat 
African slaves and their descendents were the only appropriate form of labor for work on plantations 
crop. 

In the seventeenth century more European states joined the slave trade. Despite Spanish and Portu 
over the trade between Africa and the Americas, private and state representative merchants of othei 
monarchies enrolled in the lucrative trade. The Dutch were present in different regions of the Americ 
Amsterdam to Guyana, passing through the island of Curagao in the Caribbean. After the Dutch tool 
Olinda and Recife, in northeastern Brazil, in 1630, they obtained control over sugar production in the 
However, they did not control the supply of slaves. The solution was to conquer, in 1637, the Portug 
Elmina fort along the Gold Coast — one of the most important slaving ports in West Africa. A few yea 
1641 , the Dutch also seized other Portuguese holdings in Africa such as the ports of Luanda and Be 
island of Sao Tome. Dutch imperial pretensions were complete with the conquest of Sao Luis do Ma 
northeastern Brazil. For twenty years, the Dutch controlled the slave trade between Africa and the A 
occupied the space left by the Portuguese Crown, which was divided by internal political problems. J 
unification with the Spanish Crown, in 1580, the Portuguese 

monarchy had been in decline. It recovered only after the two crowns were once again divided in 16' 
that, in 1648, Portuguese and Luso-Brazilian troops conquered Luanda, and by 1654 the Portugues* 
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controlled northeastern Brazil. In the last years of the seventeenth century gold was found in Minas ( 
Brazil. This led to an increase in the volume of African slaves imported in order to work in mines. Aft 
decades away from the slave trade business, Portuguese and Brazilian brokers were back on the Af 
The importation of slaves increased in order to supply the nascent mining industry in the interior and 
sugar cane production along the coast. 

The English and the French were not far behind. The English were drawn to West Africa by the Porti 
Spanish successes. Their initial efforts were mainly privateering raids, but by the early seventeenth ( 
English began to trade seriously in the region, thanks in part to the acquisition of colonies in the Arm 
1630s sugar production was introduced into the British colony of Barbados, as an adventure of priva 
looking for quick profits. Even without state support, a group of settlers found economic support amc 
merchants interested in the importation of agricultural goods, especially tobacco from Virginia and si 
Barbados. The main problem was the labor supply in the colonies. At first, free labor, especially of in 
escaping religious persecution, was used in North American territories. Soon, however, the profits of 
were found to be very attractive, and the British plantation owners proceeded to organize and financ 
to the African coast. The English slave trade was organized initially through state-backed monopoly 
From the beginning, however, interlopers sought to penetrate these trading restrictions. Like others I 
English found that the key to the expansion of their slave trading was to be found in the Americas. Tl 
of West Indies islands, notably Barbados and Jamaica, and the development of the Chesapeake col 
foundations for British colonial demand for imported labor. After experiments with different kinds of lc 
settlers in all these places turned to African slaves. In the Caribbean the importation of African slave 
1640s, but in Virginia and Maryland African slave labor became predominant only by the end of the ; 
century. Noticing the potential profits in the slave trade business, the British Crown in 1672 created t 
African Company, which held a monopoly over the slave trade. By 1689, however, independent trad' 
to break the monopoly and bring more slaves to the British colonies than the Royal African Compam 
In the last two decades of the seventeenth century the trade in African slaves increased sharply. It is 
20,000 slaves disembarked in the North American colonies in this period. As in the other American c 
slaves were preferred over females and children. From the slave owners' perspective, females and c 
not as profitable as male slaves. 

SLAVERY AND RACIAL CATEGORIES 

In most societies, slaves did not differ radically in physical shape and color from the freeborn popula 
over time slavery and race became closely linked, especially in reference to Africans. Rome enslave 
elsewhere in the Mediterranean and then later from north of the Alps. In the Arab world, slaves coulc 
haired people from the Slavic world or black people from south of the Sahara. And there were many 
medieval period who came from eastern Europe. Both Christianity and Islam banned the sale of core 
although this rule was not always enforced. They enslaved each other and felt free to enslave peoph 
pagans or barbaric, that is, people who were different from themselves. By the fifteenth century, Por 
other southern Europeans began receiving increasing number of slaves from West Africa, and from 
slavery began to be associated with Africans. 

In the sixteenth century, European conquest and exploitation of the resources of the Americas had a 
impact on the indigenous population, with the result that there was a severe decline in population as 
consequence of new diseases and harsh policies. Hispanic America Catholic missionaries, such as 
Las Casas (1474-1566), were horrified by the treatment of native peoples and persuaded the Spani: 
ban their enslavement, although Amerindians continued to be enslaved well into the eighteenth cent 
were still thought to be necessary. Because Europeans were not willing to enslave each other and Is 
military capacity to enslave Muslims in large numbers, the Portuguese and then other Europeans tur 
for the labor they needed to open up commercial agriculture on the islands off the African coast, in B 
Caribbean and to conduct mining operations in Hispanic America and Brazil. 
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The association between Africans and slavery resulted in a high level of prejudice against blacks dui 
slavery. It became a common misconception that the enslavement of Africans must have arisen as t 
racial differences. In his 1944 book Capitalism and Slavery, the historian Eric Williams forcefully argi 
was not the case. Slavery caused racism, but economic motives, not racial impulses, caused slavey 
plantation slavery was tied to the development of capitalism; the decision to import large numbers of 
hold them in hereditary bondage was based on the fact that enslaved Africans were cheaper than ar 
labor then available. 

Many scholars maintain that the concept of "race" is a modern invention, the result of European imp< 
from the sixteenth century onward, and especially gaining currency in the eighteenth century. Hence 
racial classification began only a few hundred years ago, and the concept became fully developed o 
Enlightenment, when European intellectuals and political leaders became increasingly confident thai 
and reason enabled them to explain all natural phenomena. Europeans were struck by physical diffe 
between themselves and Africans and believed that these differences demanded explanation. This f 
somatic differences was in sharp contrast with the casualness of ancient Greeks about their physica 
from Nubians. In ancient times, it seems, people apparently were less concerned about such differei 

According to modern science, physical differences among people are superficial, especially skin cole 
impossible to classify people in neatly divided groups, but the mixing of peoples that has taken place 
the world means that all people are more closely related to each other than they are different. There 
evidence to link visible physical characteristics with moral, temperamental, or intellectual differences 
once developed, racist ideologies have provided justifications for discrimination, segregation, and co 

"SCIENTIFIC" RACISM AND SLAVERY 

Most nineteenth-century Westerners came to believe, based on the widespread concept of scientific 
there were three basic racial groups — Caucasoids, Negroids, and Mongoloids. Western scientists, h 
agree on the total number of races that could exist on Earth, although they all shared the assumptioi 
racial groups existed. The most notable and eminent scientists of the nineteenth century supported t 
human beings divided by races, including the French diplomat and writer Arthur Gobineau, the Amei 
Clark Nott and George Robins Gliddon, and the German philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. Their w< 
called "scientific racism." 

Differences among people, including differences among communities within a single society, are fun 
way people are classified. Since the end of the eighteenth century, race and nationalism became im| 
in such classifications. Instead of situational features, slavery became associated with race, which h; 
biological meaning. Slavery preceded racism against blacks, but during the nineteenth century racisl 
generated to justify the enslavement of Africans. The European expansion and occupation of new la 
new world divided along color lines. A new worldview was in place, corroborated by Western scientis 
to this new worldview, whites were superior to any other group of people. Subjugated people were p 
inferior. Africans became associated with slavery, savagery, paganism, immorality, primitiveness, an 
wretchedness. 

In the context of African history, the interrelationship of internal forms of slavery and servility with the 
slaves is an important consideration and topic of debate among scholars. The transatlantic and trans 
trades removed millions of enslaved Africans from their homelands. The relative impact of the exterr 
slaves to internal developments within Africa is also a subject of debate. Most estimates of the numb 
Africans who were shipped to the Americas center on twelve million; the number of people sent as s 
the Sahara Desert, the Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean have been more difficult to establish, but the 
trade was historically very large. 
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The political developments of the several centuries before the institution of formal European rule res 
massive enslavement of people in Africa. The emergence of new states along the Atlantic coast of A 
immediate hinterland was closely associated with the development of the transatlantic slave trade. C 
Benin), for example, emerged as a state whose structure required the enslavement of people. Slave 
public ceremonies associated with the political power of the Dahomean monarchy; were sold to Eurc 
essential revenue for the state; or, after the ending of the transatlantic trade in slaves, were settled c 
Dahomey to produce palm oil and harvest palm kernels. A series of Muslim holy wars, which began 
Senegambia region in the late seventeenth century and spread across the savanna as far as the Re 
end of the nineteenth century, also accounted for great numbers of slaves. 

Even though forms of slavery existed in Africa before the maritime arrival of Europeans and long bef 
emergence of the American slave systems, the European demand for African slaves had a transforn 
African societies. The imposition of a racially defined slavery system changed the understanding of s 
Americas, for the first time, slavery targeted a single group, and it was based on physical attributes, 
being situational and tied to capture in war. 

SEE ALSO African Enslavement, PreColonial; Language; Nott, Josiah; Plantations; Skin Color. 
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In specific historical contexts, when some human societies began to accumulate surplus wealth and 
unequally among various class strata, slavery became possible. For hunting and gathering bands ar 
horticultural societies, the human needs for balanced reciprocity and generalized cooperation militati 
formation of slave relations. Nor did all state societies have slavery, but a socially stratified state soc 
historical requirement for institutionalized slavery. Moreover, in early instances of localized slavery, i 
especially "racial," because long-distance transport, globalization, alienation, and racial diversity wer 
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present. 

DEFINITIONS AND HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Usually, slavery appears in class societies that create individuals and populations that are being pun 
captured, transformed into an economic resource, or a combination of all three. Slavery always invol 
because it is an involuntary relationship between human groups. One may gloss this relationship by 
as "prisoners of war" insofar as "war" can be defined ecologically, economically, socially, politically, r 
the basis of racial or ethic categories and gender. Slavery has existed for roughly 4,000 or 5,000 yes 
specific circumstances in which it grows, thrives, or declines. 

Even when ancient slavery was institutionalized, it was usually on a small scale and practiced by hig 
minority groups. Often, early slavery was closer to indenture and provisional servitude, as certain rig 
responsibilities existed for slaves and slavery was not necessarily a lifetime status. As human group: 
imperial and conquest modes, slavery increased. Indeed the Western term slave is derived from "Sic 
source of captives in the expanding Roman Empire. Nascent Rome first captured local rivals such a; 
Etruscans, and Sabines and coerced them to pay "tribute" and become subordinate "tribes" of Rome 
expanded across the Adriatic Sea to the Slavic people, the subordinated status of "othered" groups I 
permanent. Captives from these Slavic lands entered the Roman political economy in perpetual serv 
exchange to work on large-scale agricultural estates and mines, in domestic service, as concubines, 
labor on galleys or plantations, and in gladiatorial combat. 

The process of "othering" slaves on the basis of their lands, language, gender, property, sexuality, o 
later on the basis of socially constructed "race" occurs only when greater distances for slave origins 
substantial factors. Slave systems that are based on "race" require not only state formation but also 
"globalized" states in which racio-ethnic "othering" takes place and the slave's hope of returning to hi 
of origin is minimal at best. 

In ancient Egypt, certainly by the imperial New Kingdom (1500-1000 BCE), if not much earlier, slave 
"othered" in the graphic images that depicted ethno-racial plurality and in lexical references to "vile" ; 
"despicable" Nubians and Africans who were under their colonial occupation. This important issue h; 
carefully explored by FluehrLobban and Rhodes in Race and Identity in the Nile Valley (2004). In Me 
cuneiform glyph for a female slave was composed of the symbol for "woman" from a "foreign land," c 
Code of Hammurabi indicated very specific legal rights, duties, and punishments for slaves versus fr 
nobility. 

An interesting instance of slavery in the Greek "Golden Age" occurs with the famed slave storyteller 
Aesop. He was expressly known as a slave of foreign rather than domestic origins who was "ugly." h 
reflects the general reference to his "Ethiopian" or Nubian origins. His death was essentially an infori 
this example, one may condense the defining features of an imperial state society, including "otherin 
denigrating on the basis of race. 

Incidentally, the Nubian (Sudanic) word for slave was nogor, possibly the source of the Latin word "h 
were other words for the color black, but this word was used just for "black people." Even in the earl} 
century, for example, French has the terms noir and negre, both meaning "black" but one used for th 
one for people. In American English "black" is neutral or positive but nigger is highly negative or prot 

Certainly the Greeks were not the first in the Old World to reach this point in slave relationships, nor 
subsequent Romans. At the start of their empires, slavery was "racial" in a limited sense because thi 
populations were largely of European origin, though they were distinguishable by language. When tr 
reached their fullest geographical extents and conquered "racially" diverse peoples, then the coerciv 
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slavery could be "racial." 

Earlier areas that passed through this process included the Nile Valley, Mesopotamia, ancient China 







Slave Barracoon in Africa. African tribes used huts called barracoons to hold captured slaves before they w 
Europeans. Slaves were typically chained together at the neck or ankles. This illustration also shows a slav 
whipped, probably as punishment for trying to escape. TIME LIFE PICTURES/MANSELL/TIME LIFE PICTURE 
IMAGES. 



the Indus Valley, Europe, and the Middle East, especially the Phoenician, Greek, and Roman empire 
points of their commercial power and military greatness. Later examples can be found in New World 
as the Incans, Mayans, and Aztec. 

Taking note of the Egyptian example, despite some protestations that it was not a slave society, thei 
linguistic, textual, and archaeological evidence that slaves did certainly exist, especially by foreign c; 
military tribute was commonly enumerated in slaves, livestock, and natural resources seized from tlr 
their expansive empire. The same holds true for ancient Mesopotamia, whether in Assyria, Babylon, 
formations of that region. For the relatively small-scale city-states of medieval Europe, imperial conq 
be so easily sustained, so the status of slaves often devolved to serf and feudal servitude. During mi 
"religious" and imperial crusades, slavery was restored on a grander scale both by Christian Europe; 
Muslim of the Middle East. 

Among the savanna kingdoms in Africa, such as Ghana, Mali, Songhai, and the East African states i 
Zanzibar, and Mogadishu, slave raiding and trading was an essential part of the domestic and expor 
While these trades started earlier than the European slave trading of the fifteenth through the eighte> 
and lasted longer (and even still exist), in general they were not usually linked to large-scale plantati' 
of cotton, sugar, and tobacco. Instead, the African and Arab experiences with slavery were more ass 
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domestic service, concubines, and military service. Moreover, de facto slave status gradually diminis 
individuals within the incorporative nature of Islamic societies, while de jure slavery in the New Work 
castelike and permanent over generations. 

In the context of late medieval imperial expansion, New World exploration, Arab world circumnavigal 
religious justification, large-scale, racially based slave systems took root. The watershed year of 149 
point in Euro-African relations with the voyages of Columbus, West African exploration, and the term 
centuries of Moorish occupation with the expulsion of Arabs and Jews from Iberia. The experimental 
the political economy of racially constructed slavery was put into place in the Canary Islands as earh 
genocide against the native Guan-ache population and the installation of a sugar plantation econom 
labor. In the case of medieval Ghana, Europeans glossed this savanna kingdom as the "Land of Gol 
of the Blacks," echoed in the Arabic term Bilad as-Sudan (the land of the blacks). To the extent that 
Christian worlds were warring against the "infidel" Muslim worlds, taking slave captives and other itei 
was justified as military booty that could be used to economic advantage. 

As Europeans sailed down the West African coastline, their commodity-based nomenclature gives S' 
testimony to their interests with references to the "Pepper Coast" (Sierra Leone), the "Grain Coast"(L 
"Ivory Coast" (still the same name), the "Gold Coast" (Ghana), the "Slave Coast" (today's Benin and 
the "Shrimp Coast" (Cameroon). From these places some of the human and natural resources for Ei 
New World development could be found, along with markets for European manufactured goods sue! 
firearms, metal ware, and alcoholic spirits. 

EURO-AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE: RISE AND EVOLUTION 

The one-way Atlantic crossing from Africa to the New World known generally as the Middle Passage 
millions from African homelands to shortened lives in American mines, plantations, docks, and estati 
it was termed "the world's longest graveyard," because the mortality rate in the Middle Passage vari< 
of the voyage, the degree of "tight-packing" or "loose-packing," health conditions, mutinies, and so fc 
ships were lost altogether; others came through with cargoes largely intact. On average, scholars ca 
about one in five slaves boarded in West Africa did not reach the New World alive. Other calculation 
every slave boarded, at least another one died in resistance to the slave raiding of Africans or Europ 
those reaching New World markets, life was often very harsh and brutally shortened. 

A great and long debate has been under way about the total number of Africans involved the Middle 
diaspora. Probably the strongest, most defensible and conservative numbers are those offered by PI 
(1969): from 10 million to 15 million. However, for parts of this history, the Atlantic slave trade was 0| 
hence, official records were not kept. Other records were simply lost. Given the many centuries, nati 
contexts involved, it is clear that the numbers were much higher, especially if the factors of mortality 
boarding and the Middle Passage were included more effectively or accurately. This statistic will nev 
precisely. 

If the Atlantic slave trade began in 1441 when African slaves were first taken by Europeans from the 
modern Mauritania to Portugal or the Canary Islands, it was another fifty years before they crossed t 
Ocean. Although the early sailors for the Spanish and English Crowns sometimes locally enslaved IS 
Americans, it was in 1 502 that the first African slaves were brought to the New World by Spanish sla 

More prominent in American history were the events in August 1619, when twenty "Negroes" were b 
Jamestown, Virginia, as enslaved Africans (indentured servants) on a Dutch man-of-war. White inde 
servitude was also legal in Virginia. English indenture obligations initially lasted four to seven years f 
"Negroes" but was later extended to life for Africans. By 1629 Governor John Winthrop of Massachu 
slaves, and in the chartering of the Massachusetts Bay Company, only propertied free white men we 
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participate. From the 1630s to the 1660s there was steady privatization of Indian land in New Englar 
population of Indians was steadily reduced by warfare, execution, displacement, slavery, and diseas 
20,000 English settlers arrived between 1630 and 1642. Also in this period, Scottish slaves were exi 
Scotland to the New World as the English extended their empire upon the backs of the Celtic and Pii 

In June 1 636, Roger Williams founded a settlement in Providence, Rhode Island, for political oppone 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. Initially, he recognized the property rights of Native Americans, who wei 
privatization of their land. It appears that the Indians had a different understanding of this "transfer," 
concepts of "private" and "perpetuity" could not easily be translated. In neighboring Connecticut in 1( 
war/massacre/ethnic cleansing took place when settlers attacked a Pequot fort; while seven Pegquo 
captured, seven escaped, and more than 700 were killed. The scene of carnage was upsetting to th< 
soldiers, who reported that "great and doleful was the bloody sight." Williams wrote to Winthrop askii 
to do with captured Pequots; subsequently, some 1,400 Pequot men, women, and children were soli 
from New England as slaves to Bermuda and the Bahamas. Williams provided key intelligence abou 
because he was then allied with the Pequot rivals, the Narragansetts. Thus, some of the earliest rac 
the American colonies was based on the military subjugation, genocide, ethnic cleansing, and comrr 
exportation of native peoples as slaves. Some costs of financing the militias were through the sale o 
Addressing this practice in 1641 , Massachusetts legalized slavery for "lawful captives taken in just w 
strangers as willingly sell themselves, or are sold to us." In 1642 "man-stealing" was made a capital i 
Connecticut. 

The legal and moral contestation of racial slavery existed from the start. Needless to say the slaves : 
some moral leaders were opposed to this practice, but because they were excluded from legislative 
voices were muted. In 1644 eleven slaves petitioned against slavery in Dutch New York. Each was c 
land. In 1645 there were antislavery protests in Massachusetts. These events indicate there was a s 
slavery the moment it was started. Despite the legal status of the institution, these were laws for a gi 
white men. It is factually incorrect to dismiss slavery as broadly acceptable because it was legal whil 
groups actively opposed it. These contradictions can be seen in the first slave ship departing directly 
Boston, Rainbow, under Captain Smith, which was forced to forfeit the slaves and return them to Afr 
questionable status of slaves is also apparent when slavery was made legal in Connecticut in 1650 ; 
Island in 1 652, but only for a ten-year period or until the slave was twenty years 
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Cargo Hold of a Slave Ship. The conditions aboard a slaving vessel were generally poor and it is estimated 1 
all slaves died in the passage to the Americas. MANUSCRIPTS, ARCHIVES, AND RARE BOOKS DIVISION, SCI 
CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE, THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, ASTOR, LENOX AND TILDEN 



old. In principle, this made slavery a temporary status, but the act was not enforced. 

In 1655 the first known Dutch slave ship, the Wittepaert, imported slaves from Africa to New York. V\/ 
Quakers arrived in Rhode Island in 1657, they were morally uneasy about slavery, yet some Friends 
The legal threshold from term indenture to racially based slave systems was crossed in 1661 when t 
Slave Statues made slave status hereditary. In 1663 slavery was made legal in Maryland, but resists 
clear when a Virginia slave conspiracy was broken up. Further clarification of Maryland law in 1 664 s 
baptism did not affect slave status, and it became illegal for white women to marry blacks. In 1665 si 
made legal in New York. 

THE ECONOMICS OF NEW WORLD SLAVERY 

The heyday of American slavery was the eighteenth century with sustained imports of slaves directly 
from the Caribbean for use in domestic service or plantations for the production of rum and molasse: 
cane, for raising tobacco and cotton, and harvesting lumber, pines stores, and turpentine. This was 1 
economic globalization and the use of slaves for agricultural production was only one part of the enti 
Trade. In turn, this spawned maritime insurance businesses and ship handling; iron mining, forging, 
mongering industries that produced ship hardware; cleats brackets, bands, barrel bands, anchors, cl 
shackles; farming and maritime tools; and firearms and cannons. 
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Closely related and integrated were the diverse ship building industries of logging and milling, carpei 
fittings, mast hauling, furniture, barrel-making, rope and cordage industries, canvas and sail-making, 
slaves and for trade items there were victuals and supplies, such as salt fish (tons of salt cod were u 
food), salt beef and pork, vegetables, such as potatoes, water and rum, bread and hard biscuits. An< 
interconnected spin-off was in various farming and agriculture activities that exported horses for plar 
overseers and trade, and cheeses for trade and consumption. 

One of the most deeply damaging elements of the Triangle Trade was rum. It required slave labor to 
harvest the sugar cane and even more slave labor to crush the cane and turn it into molasses treach 
it could be barreled and shipped to Rhode Island for distillation into rum. Dozens of rum distilleries e: 
colony where about half of all production was for local consumption in homes and saloons. The othe 
back for the export trade to exchange for more slaves according to established bartering rates. Afric; 
consumed part of the shipment sent from Rhode Island. 

A similar tale can be told for the textile industry in New England in which local wool or slave-produce 
brought into the nascent mills to make cloth for Americans but also to make "Guinea Cloth" and som 
for re-export back to Africa as trade items to acquire more slaves, thus completing the circuit once a 
the case of cheap metal ware such as pots, pans, tins, knives, beads and glassware stimulated loca 
while producing surplus items for global exchange and especially brought into play for the trans-Atla 

RACISM AND SLAVERY 

Throughout the colonies, interesting aspects of racism and slavery can be seen. In 1 698 it was feare 
many Negroes" had been imported to South Carolina but the importation of white servants was encc 
effect was observed. In Greenwich, Rhode Island, the will of Giles Peace recorded that a slave, his " 
left to his wife. William Randall of Providence freed his slave Peter Palmer in 1702, and in 1705 sexi 
between "the races" was made illegal in Massachusetts. In short, the human relations between race; 
ranged from compassionate, to confused, to practical, but the foundational features of slavery were i 
violent coercion or occasionally on resistance. On April 7, 1 71 2, there was a major slave revolt in Ne 
which nine whites were killed; soon after, on May 3, twenty-one slaves were executed. 

By 1 708 the Negro population in Rhode Island was 426, of which 220 lived in Newport, where a duty 
pounds was placed on every Negro imported to Rhode Island. This was to raise local revenue and d 
further growth of the Negro population. There was a refund if the Negroes were reexported. In 1714 
made legal in New Hampshire, and at the same time Judge Samuel Sewell of Boston published "Th< 
Joseph," an early antislavery tract. 

By the early eighteenth century the slave population in the United States was substantial. Although i 
in the North, it had increased tremendously in the South as "King Cotton" and interior expansion of s 
were actively underway. In some southern colonies the slave population greatly exceeded that of wh 

In 1715 slavery was made legal in North Carolina as cotton and tobacco production expanded and Is 
increased, but in 1716 Quakers in New Jersey condemned the slave trade. Many, but not all, Rhode 
Quakers agreed. The first abolitionist action of these Quakers was to ban members who did not free 
Clearly, making slavery legal did not make it morally correct. But the wealth that could be gained frot 
of slave labor made moral vision cloudy. In 1718 the first slaves arrived in Bristol, Rhode Island, dire 
West Indies. In fact, Bristol ships carried about a fifth of the slave cargoes into Charleston, South Ca 
was closely connected to Rhode Island socially and commercially. Aside from the direct wealth in bu 
slaves and the wealth that slave labor produced, substantial amounts of tax revenue were generatec 
commercial and commodity sales. In short, it was not only individuals and companies that invested t 
states as well. 
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A few headlines from the eighteenth century illustrate the contested terrain of slavery and racism: Or 
1727, an Indian slave named Peter, in Portsmouth, Rhode Island, was branded and whipped in New 
bullet through his master's hat. In 1733, Elihu Coleman, a Newport Quaker, expressed his oppositioi 
1735 a Negro couple in Boston saved money to sail from Newport back to Africa. In 1736 the sloop I 
James Brown sailed from Providence for slaves in Africa. In 1739 the African Freedmen Society was 
Providence. In 1741 amid fears of another slave revolt in New York, thirty-one slaves and five whites 
executed. In 1748 the first cotton was exported from Charleston to England, seven bails valued at $1 
slavery was made legal in Georgia. In 1750 the Rhode Island General Assembly passed a law prohil 
slaveholders from allowing their slaves to dance or to have gaming and other diversions. The fine w; 
or one month in jail. Meanwhile, Governor Robinson of Rhode Island owned twenty slaves, half of th 
Virginia consisted of slaves, and two-thirds of the population of South Carolina consisted of slaves. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY ERA 

Not surprisingly, a black Boston seaman and whaler, Crispus Attucks, forty-seven years of age, was 
in the growing protest against the British. Attucks was a runaway slave in Massachusetts and may h 
Native American. All of the first citizens killed were workers. The seeds of the future revolution were 
issues of class, race, and slavery came to the fore during these revolutionary times. 

Another explosive moment occurred on June 1 0, 1 772, with the burning of the British customs ship ( 
Narragansett Bay. The American attack was led by John Brown, a leading maritime merchant and si 
His slave, Aaron Briggs, helped row out to the grounded ship to sink it and wound the British captain 
rebel group was annoyed with British taxes and interference with their commerce in slaves and rum. 
on August 23, 1772, a legal marriage took place between a slave called "Mingo" belonging to Colon* 
and "Dinah" belonging to Jeremiah Niles in South Kingston. 

Against this turbulent backdrop, on April 20, 1773, Peter Bestes, Sambo Freeman, Chester Joie, anc 
Holbrook circulated a petition against slavery in Boston. At last, on June 28 no Rhode Island Quaker 
and on November 10, 1774, Moses Brown freed his remaining slaves to join the Quakers. Brown am 
Slater turned to the textile business, but even so they processed slave-grown cotton from the South, 
cloth" was used for clothing and trading for slaves. Samuel Hopkins launched plans to missionize an 
Africa; he was joined by Dr. Ezra Stiles, a Congregationalist of Newport. Following intense lobbying 
slave imports were officially restricted in Rhode Island. Jacob Shoemaker willed his six Negroes to tl 
Providence. The census in 1774 indicated 16,034 blacks were living in New England, both slave anc 

The revolutionary storm gathered strength and on April 14, 1775, another abolitionist group formed i 
On April 19, 1775, white and black Minutemen fought the British at Lexington and Concord, and aga 
1775, at the Battle of Bunker Hill. The black population (slave and free) of the colonies was at least 'c 
by this time 90 percent of the black population was living in the South. Black enlistment in the Revoli 
was opposed, but the need for soldiers prevailed. On November 7, 1775, the British Lord Dunmore c 
to slaves if they would fight for the British. Pressure mounted on reluctant George Washington to mu 
troops, both slave and free, to fight on the American side. Approximately 5,000 blacks fought on the 
with many recognized for bravery. 

When the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed on July 4, 1776, the armed struggle against 
colonialism was irreversible. The fifty-six signers of the Declaration were all white men, including twe 
lawyers, eight merchants, six physicians, and five wealthy farmers. In the first draft of the Constitutio 
plantation owner Thomas Jefferson abolished the slave trade, but the final draft omitted this referenc 
for freedom and democracy was for a wealthy, male, white minority group; the majority voices of wot 
enslaved blacks, Native Americans, and indentured whites had little expression. In various respects, 
contradictions are still with America in the early years of the new millennium. 
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While the war unfolded, in 1777 Vermont became the first colony to abolish slavery, while some Slav 
Hampshire and Connecticut petitioned for their freedom to their legislatures. Rhode Island officially t 
exportation of slaves from the colony. The human and legal struggles were clearly intensifying. A ca; 
the Black Battalion in Rhode Island. 

THE RHODE ISLAND BLACK BATTALION 

Out of military necessity, on January 19, 1778, General Varnun asked permission of General Georg* 
to use slaves in the army. By February 2, legislation was passed to raise the Rhode Island Black Ba 
6 the first call-up took place for the Black Battalion, and on July 28 the Black Battalion was sent to P 
serve under General Sullivan. By August 24, 1778, 755 blacks were under the direct command of Gi 
Washington. Some of these slaves were actually purchased by the colony treasury from their owner; 
possibility that they would be returned to slave status when the conflict was resolved. However, in a 
case of combat courage and holding the line, on August 29 the Black Battalion defeated Hessian me 
at Bloody Run Brook in Portsmouth, or the Battle of Rhode Island. Inevitably, the struggle of wealthy 
to the sacrifices of enslaved blacks. 

Paul Cuffe, son of a slave father and a Native American mother from Cuttyhunk, Massachusetts, ros 
commercial success as an owner of a fleet of five coastal cargo ships. He was a supporter of the ba< 
movement. Inspired by the revolutionary principles of "no taxation without representation," on Februc 
Cuffe, with his brother John Cuffe, and five others petitioned the General Court in Dartmouth, Massa 
this complaint: If they could not vote as black people, then they would not pay taxes. These glaring c 
were addressed when slavery was abolished in Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

On February 13, 1784, the Rhode Island Assembly passed a law, the Gradual Abolition Act, that all < 
slaves born after March 1784 were considered free. It was followed on February 23 by the Negro En 
The law was further clarified on March 1 , when the General Assembly passed a law that all slaves w 
twenty-one for males and eighteenfor females. 

In 1789 the Providence Abolitionist Society was formed and Benjamin Franklin helped to create the I 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery. 77?e Life of Olaudah Equiano or Gustavus Vassa, a former slave 
to support the abolitionist cause. 

In 1790 an Anti-Slavery Society was founded in Connecticut. Antislavery societies were founded in h 
Pennsylvania the following year. In 1793 the Fugitive Slave Law was passed. The invention of Eli W 
gin increased cotton production and the demand for slaves. 

By 1 800 the U.S. slave population reached one million, and there was a slave revolt in Virginia that ) 
Nat Turner of Virginia led the most violent of Northern American slave revolts, which took the lives o 
whites. Ex-slave Denmark Vesey of South Carolina made plans for a massive uprising in 1833 but W 
discovered and he was hanged in 1832. It is estimated that more than 250 insurrectionary efforts by 
made between 1700 and 1860. From 1830 forward an abolition movement involving whites and nort 
blacks attempted to use nonviolent means to end slavery. Outstanding among the many antislavery 
William Lloyd Garrison, the editor of the Liberator, and Frederick A. Douglass, ex-slave, master orat< 
polemicist, and founding editor of 77?e North Star. Primary subscribers and supporters of these two r 
were members of the black communities. 

In 1857 the U.S. Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott v. Sanford attempted to settle the questioi 
legitimacy of slavery and the status of free blacks. In this case, Dred Scott and his family were taken 
section of southern Missouri to the free state of Illinois as a possession of a U.S. military officer. Wh< 
returned to Missouri, hisabolitionist lawyers sued for his freedom, on the ground that Scott's resident 
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state had nullified his slave status. The Court attempted to address major constitutional issues regar 
the United States. It held that the management of slaves was a state matter, that the Founding Fath< 
intended the Constitution to be extended to persons of African descent, and thus, that Scott had neit 
standing nor any other rights American citizens were bound to respect. 

Within three years, however, the issue of slavery over-ran the judicial system and split the nation wit 
After four years of bitter fighting and 600,000 casualties, the war ended on the side of black freedom 
1 8, 1 865, the Thirteenth Amendment was adopted, legally ending the enslavement of some 4 million 
including the 140,000 ex-slave soldiers who took part in America's war of emancipation. 

Slavery ended in Haiti in 1803 for 500,000 blacks after two large contingents of Napoleon's finest tro 
defeated. Slavery ended peacefully in Brazil in 1888, with the emancipation of 730,000 enslaved Afr 
remnant of a much larger number. Between 1542 and 1888, nearly 8 million slaves had been import 
which to this day contains the largest African-descended population in the Western hemisphere. Wit 
being the last African country officially ending slavery in 1936 and Saudi Arabia in 1962, nowhere on 
there now legal support for the institution of chattel slavery. 

CONCLUSION 

It is undeniable that slavery played a deep role in with the creation of the United States. The comple: 
negotiate, legitimate, adjudicate, mediate, moralize, and justify it were doomed to fail as long as a pc 
of freedom and equality was discernable in religious and political thought. To the extent that racism I 
repressive ideology, political economy, and practices of slavery in the Americas, one can conclude tl 
racism in America were entwined. The residual features of this deeply rooted interplay are being pro 
travels on this troubled and twisted road continue. 

SEE ALSO Abolition Movement; American Anti-Slavery Society; Dred Scott v. Sandford; Emancipat 
Proclamation; Language; Plantations; Slave Trade Ideology. 
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Underdevelopment 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The theory of "underdevelopment" became popular during the 1970s within development studies, an 
subfield within the social sciences. It addresses the question of why economic growth has been elus 
postcolonial countries. Is it primarily because of internal factors, such as local culture, religion, lack c 
institutions, corruption, and patrimonial relations? Or is it primarily the result of external factors, partii 
power relations within a world capitalist system dominated by a core of industrialized countries explc 
periphery of poor countries in a form of "neocolonialism"? 

Before the 1 970s it was common within the modernization school of thought, which arose out of We; 
and neoclassical economic thinking, to regard colonial and postcolonial countries as being "undevek 
perspective, internal factors were emphasized, and these countries were encouraged to follow partic 
economic growth in order to catch up and "develop" in a manner similar to that of the Western indusl 
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countries. The more postcolonial countries integrated within the world capitalist system, it was argue 
they would reap the benefits through increased aid, trade, and investment. 

In contrast, a school of thought emerged which argued that the colonized world was actively under 6 
contact with imperial powers. According to the underdevelopment perspective, which has close links 
dependency and world-systems perspectives, the economies of colonized countries were distorted t 
needs of emerging capitalism in Western Europe. This was particularly so during the phase of indusl 
when capitalist firms in competition with each other needed cheap labor, raw materials, and new ma 
products. The colonial and postcolonial regions became satellites (or peripheries) of the industrialize 
formed the metropoles (or centers) of a world system of capitalist expansion, through relations of ec< 
dependency. 

The theory of underdevelopment arose within Marxism but as a departure from the classical Marxist 
capitalism, while it exploits and destroys, also develops. As Karl Marx (1818-1883) said in Capital (\ 
country that is more developed industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its own fi 
19). The Russian-born American economist Paul A. Baran (1910-1964) wrote in 1957 that, on the ci 
postcolonial societies were blocked from development by the peculiar manner in which they came in 
industrialized countries. For Baran, the origins of underdevelopment can be traced back to the plund 
enforced trade of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This was a time, he argued, when Wesl 
colonization of the rest of the world began on behalf of merchant capitalists, to be later followed by p 
capitalism. Imperialism, as famously stated by V. I. Lenin (1870-1924), is the "highest stage of capit 
grows out of the inevitable tendency toward the creation of monopolies. Competition among capitalis 
eventually results in the more successful firms destroying or swallowing the less successful. 

Baran argued, however, that monopoly capitalism faced a crisis of overproduction due to the lack of 
demand in the capitalists' home countries. The economic surplus generated had to be productively z 
capitalism system if a crisis was to be avoided. Parts of this surplus were absorbed through military i 
state expenditure (for example, building a welfare state to prevent the working class at home from re 
technological innovation. However, this was not sufficient to absorb the massive surplus and create 
for the continued accumulation of capital, which is the motor force of capitalism (i.e., accumulation fc 
accumulation). Capitalism had to conquer new markets and create new investment opportunities, an 
and this could only be achieved through expansion into new territories in the form of colonialism (pol 
economic dominance) and neocolonialism (economic dominance over politically "independent" coun 

According to Baran, the class interests that came to dominate within these countries, foreign and loc 
from this state of dependency in various ways. These beneficiaries included domestic landowners, n 
monopoly capitalists, and the foreign capitalists — none of whom had any real interest in the develop 
domestic market that would generate a developmental dynamic within the satellites. Foreign capital 
was mainly interested in primary resource extraction, where profits are repatriated to the metropoles 
in the development of modern enclaves to serve a very small domestic market composed of expatric 
domestic elites, who aspire to mimic the consumption patterns of the metropolis. The rest of the peri 
composed of an expanding "reserve army of cheap labor" living in poverty in the countryside and in i 

The theory of cumulative causation developed by the Swedish economist and sociologist Gunnar M} 
1987) also arose during the 1950s and covered similar ground but from a non-Marxist perspective. I\ 
laid emphasis on the cumulative development path of industrial countries that had made breakthrouc 
technology, and industrial production. These countries had large domestic markets with a high dems 
and services, thus attracting capital into their economies. Poor countries, on the other hand, fell into 
spiral of stagnation and impoverishment due to, among other things, low savings, small domestic ms 
low skills and poor health of the work force. Low tax revenue meant that the governments of poor co 
not invest in social and economic infrastructure, except in small export enclaves that benefit foreign i 
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conditions lead to rising intranational as well as international inequality, thus perpetuating the underc 
the periphery. 

While Baran favored Soviet style state planning to overcome underdevelopment, Myrdal saw the sol 
led industrialization and market regulation, where infant industries are protected from foreign compe 
ideas were popularized and refined by a number of neo-Marxist thinkers, such as Andre Gunder Fra 
Samir Amin (1 970), and Walter Rodney (1 971 ), who argued that the development of Europe rested < 
underdevelopment of Africa. This perspective found a ready audience among revolutionary nationali 
the postcolonial world who were not necessarily Marxists. To mitigate the negative impact of neocolc 
dependency, many countries used the postcolonial state as an active agent of development, with po 
from import substitution to a relative delinking from the world capitalist system in the pursuit of self-re 
development. 

These strategies during the 1960s and 1970s did achieve some success in growing a domestic marl 
respectable growth rates, and improving health and education services in many African, Latin Amerii 
countries. However, these achievements were also accompanied by an overreliance on increasingly 
corrupt, and unaccountable states, and massive borrowing that resulted in an unsustainable debt cri 
the 1980s. This, and the declining fortunes of Soviet state socialism, helped pave the way for the ide 
market" neoliberalism to penetrate the periphery. 

This period saw the resurgence of modernization theory, albeit couched in the language of "globalize 
the 1990s, development studies seemed to be in crisis, as globalization theory, whether from the Ric 
posited that a "global village" of open economies was being created. National boundaries, it was arg 
being eroded; the state was being replaced by "the market" (i.e., private firms) as a key agent of dev 
there was no longer an industrialized core in the "first world" and an impoverished periphery in a "thii 
Instead, global inequality was becoming "deterritorialized" as investment and jobs flowed increasingl 
periphery, leading to increased economic growth and employment, while the industrialized countries 
greater unemployment and inequality. The only exception is much of sub-Saharan Africa, which rem 
marginalized from the process of global integration. 

The 1997 East Asian economic crisis and subsequent crises elsewhere in the world exposed the vul 
newly industrializing economies, forcing a retreat from neoliberal policies, and the reemergence of tl" 
critical actor in development. Writers such as Samir Amin insist that the core-periphery model remaii 
two countries, namely South Korea and Taiwan, have risen out of their periphery status, largely becc 
privileges they received as U.S. allies during the cold war. For the rest, including fast-developing Ch 
rapid industrial growth has followed the pattern of enclave development. These countries are still res 
cheap labor and seas of extreme poverty. On the other hand, the industrialized "triad" of the United J 
Canada, the European Union, and Japan continues to dominate the world economy at the core, with 
States performing the hegemonic role with the help of the World Trade Organization, the Internationi 
Fund, and the World Bank. These institutions impose rules on underdeveloped countries that underr 
domestic development, in the interests of transnational corporations that remain firmly based in indu 
countries. 

There is now increased recognition that both internal and external factors are responsible for the ina 
countries to rise out of their conditions of underdevelopment. Poor countries are challenged to demo 
internally, develop local capacities, and spread the benefits of economic growth to all citizens. At the 
they need to act in concert with other countries and civil society organizations to reap the benefits of 
Some emphasize regulating capitalism at a global level through transformed global institutions that z 
toward the needs of poor countries. Others urge a focus on strategic delinking, especially from the fi 
dominated by the financial institutions of the triad, in pursuit of a "polycentric negotiated globalizatior 
governed by democracy, disarmament, and a new system of international law that respects national 
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The liberal theory of free trade based mainly on the theory of comparative advantage is regarded as 
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situation without any limitations. During the 1950s, however, development theorists presented a cha 
well-established neoclassical theory. The theory of unequal exchange is a reaction to the naive theo 
comparative advantage. It provides a Marxist notion of the exploitation that is embedded in the comf: 
advantage theory. 

The development of the theory of unequal exchange has followed several directions. First, some wri 
Andre Gunder Frank in Capitalism and Underdevelopment in Latin America (1 967), argued that com 
advantage is not a natural endowment; rather, it is created by historical power relations through the i 
nations. 

Second, some researchers examined the distributional inequalities of trade. Thus, the Prebisch-Sing 
reveals that the terms of trade work against developing countries. This well-known issue of depende 
systematically developed in the 1950s (Ghosh 2001). 

Third, on the basis of assumptions of the restricted mobility of labor and the perfect mobility of capits 
Emmanuel (1969) formally developed the theory of unequal exchange. He argued that under a situa 
competition, trade between developed and developing countries involves a transfer of surplus from t 
countries. In a situation of equal productivity in developed countries (DCs) and less developed count 
but lower wages in the LDCs, high-priced products of the DCs are exchanged for low-priced product 
Hence, the exchange is unequal. Emmanuel noted that since wages are institutionally determined, tl 
exogenous to the model. However, in DCs, trade unions have a critical role in raising wages. But this 
case in LDCs. In the process of unequal exchange, there is a transfer of value from a country with lo 
intensity (often a developing country) to a country with high capital intensity in production (as in a typ 
country). 

Emmanuel, an Italian Marxist, has used the Marxian theory of transformation of value into prices to £ 
are compelled to sell their goods at prices below their value and to purchase goods from DCs at pric 
value. In the process, the advanced countries appropriate more labor time than they generate in pro 
other words, DCs can get commodities from LDCs at lower prices than would have been available in 
countries. In this process of exchange, LDCs stand as losers, and DCs as gainers. 

Emmanuel's analysis has been subjected to severe criticism by many scholars, including Paul Sami 
tried to demonstrate that the argument developed by Emmanuel is preposterous. According to Sami 
Emmanuel concentrated simply on the circulation sphere and failed to recognize the productivity diff' 
between core and peripheral countries. Emmanuel is also criticized on the grounds that he treated w 
exogenous variable. 

Samir Amin (1970) presented a new version of unequal exchange by considering wages as an endo 
variable, and he showed that unequal exchange allowed capitalist countries to protect profits. To hirr 
dominance of foreign capital in LDCs means distorted export activity and the hypertrophy of the tertii 
Peripheral countries thus incur heavy debts to core countries, become necessarily dependent on the 
become linked with the world capitalist system. 

In the new world order, trade is organized largely by powerful multinational companies without any r< 
peasants and poor workers. The social cost of trade in terms of damage to the environment and hun 
much greater in LDCs. Even in a situation of trade based on comparative advantage, the gains from 
equally distributed. Because of the many structural differences between the LDCs and the DCs, fact 
equalization is not possible. Domestic wages are falling in LDCs due to the race to the bottom and W 
informalization of labor markets (Ghosh and Guven 2006). The advantage of productivity gains throi 
wages has never trickled down to LDCs through the channel of trade. Unequal competition and dissi 
bargaining powers between these two groups of countries make the theory of unequal exchange still 
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ISLAMOPHOBIA 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Xenophobia is discrimination against and hatred of foreigners, targeting outsiders and strangers or n 
those who are in effect part of one's own society but are perceived as incommensurably different fro 
population. The most pointed, long-term, and widely documented case of xenophobia is that of anti-i 
which culminated in the mass murder of six million European Jews and countless others during Wor 
(1939-1945). A new form of xenophobia that grew in western Europe and North America during the 
century and early twenty-first century is Islamophobia, which targets migrant Muslim communities wi 
citizenship. 

CAUSES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

Anti-Semitism and other forms of xenophobia often are said to be related to the innate characteristic 
culture or a consequence of economic malaise and political turmoil in select societies. The typical ex 
such an assertion is Germany. These explanations are not only insufficient, they also lead to normal 
hatred and violence commonly associated with institutionalized practices of exclusion and discrimins 
problem of hatred of foreigners and intolerance for ethnic, religious, racial, and cultural difference mi 
put into the larger context of dominant political movements and ideologies with a transnational dimer 

There are observable links between migration, racism, discrimination, ethno-religious stereotyping, z 
xenophobia. Increased ethno-religious and racial diversity in societies makes the reality of the heterc 
human communities more obvious. In the absence of political, legal, social, and economic mechanis 
mutual respect and to mediate relations across differences, xenophobia and various related forms ol 
become manifest. Particularly among European societies that received substantial numbers of immic 
World War II both as workers and as asylum seekers, migrants with a different skin color or religion I 
targets in violent internal disputes about authentic national identity. This indicates that despite the er 
elimination of Jews from Europe, xenophobia did not loosen its grip across the Continent. Still, xeno| 
no means an exclusively European phenomenon. In an era when first nation-state politics and then i 
policies increased societal and economic inequalities, and societies grappled with the changing reali 
multiethnic, multireligious, or multiracial makeup and often arbitrarily carved national borders, a mart 
was seen in discrimination and violence directed toward migrants, refugees, and minorities on a glot 

XENOPHOBIA AND RACISM 

Although racism and xenophobia are distinct phenomena, they are closely interrelated. Racism gene 
value-laden distinctions based on presumed or aggrandized differences in physical characteristics, s 
coloration, hair type, facial features, and body type. Xenophobia, by contrast, is the perception that p 
communities identified as "other"' are foreign to a given community or society, that they lack the cap; 
integration, and that they can bring harm to the authentic identity of the majority. Racism is an ideolc 
it assigns a certain race or ethno-religious group a position of power and privilege on the basis of the 
physical and cultural attributes. It involves the establishment and sustenance of hierarchical relation: 
self-appointed superior race exercises domination and control over others. Xenophobia too refers to 
prejudices, and behavior that reject, exclude, and vilify its targets based on the belief that they are pi 
outsiders who cannot be included or trusted. Consequently it is sometimes difficult to make a clear d 
between racism and xenophobia because they exhibit similar motivations for exclusive behavior des 
demean others and the exercise of political violence. However, there is one element missing in racis 
present in xenophobia: religious identity. Manifestations of xenophobia occur not only against people 
physical characteristics but also against those of similar background who are believed to hold differe 
presumably dangerous and hostile religious convictions. 
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INITIATIVES AGAINST XENOPHOBIA 

Even in societies with a long history of legalized discrimination, it is possible to take measures to alle 
least curtail the culture of hatred aimed at those deemed essentially unassimilable. The Roll Back X< 
campaign established in South Africa in 1998 is a succinct example of how political will and determir 
produce a widely visible and national effort to confront systematic incidences of xenophobic hostility 
The campaign began as a joint initiative between national and international institutions: the South Af 
Rights Commission, the National Consortium on Refugee Affairs, and the office of the United Nation 
Commissioner for Refugees. It emphasized broad, multifaceted, and synchronized activities by the g 
civil society organizations, and communications media, including information campaigns by national 
governments, retraining of the police force, strengthening of labor rights protections for migrant work 
sensitization of trade union officials, awareness raising by religious organizations, reinstitution of coc 
for civil servants, and the inclusion of migration- and refugee-related concerns in primary, secondary 
education. These measures, in the larger context of the antiapartheid movement in the country, were 
a tidal wave of change in South Africa in terms of how its citizens began to deal with differences that 
divided the society in the past. 

Another example that points in a positive direction is reforms made in Canadian immigration policies 
the 1980s. Immigration and refugee policy discussions are rarely separable from general debates or 
interethnic, and interreligious relations within host communities. Therefore strong border controls are 
advocated as necessary for dealing with and controlling the status of racial, cultural, or ethno-religioi 
the dominant culture. Still, while immigration controls have historically discriminated between nations 
ethnicities, and religions, the Canadian example proved that it is possible to alleviate at least the ove 
racism or xenophobia via institutional reforms and policy changes. 

Xenophobia is clearly observable when immigration procedures target particular ethno-religious groi 
exclusion or lack transparency or when the immigration process itself is made so grueling for select \ 
can act as a deterrent. With regard to refugee applications, for instance, the systematic use of deten 
singles out specific nationalities or ethno-religious groups more than others. Meanwhile many refuge 
choice other than to use irregular entry, increasingly at the hands of smugglers. Thus they run the ris 
irregular migration will be held against them in their asylum claim, and if they gain entry, they will be 
other minorities and mainstream society. This tension has been clearly observable in European Unic 
regarding refugees and asylum seekers. In this regard the establishment of the European Monitorinc 
Racism and Xenophobia (EUMC) in Vienna by the European Union in 1997 and the successive crea 
European Union Agency for Fundamental Rights on March 1 , 2007, were important initiatives to dev 
institutional mechanisms for monitoring and countering xenophobia. They kept records of the racial i 
discrimination and violence directed toward migrants and other ethno-religious minorities in Europe, 
identified and highlighted examples of good practices in challenging and remedying xenophobic polii 

The global nature of violence and discrimination against migrants, refugees, and settled ethno-religk 
has also been increasingly acknowledged by the post-World War II international human rights comn 
there had not yet been wide acceptance by signatory states of the basic rights and entitlements for i 
migrants recognized in the United Nations 1990 International Convention for the Protection of the Ri] 
Migrant Workers and Members of Their Families. However, under the International Labor Organizati 
related to migrant workers, undocumented migrants are entitled to equal treatment with respect to ric 
their present or past employment, including issues of remuneration, social security, and other benefi 
trade union membership and exercise of trade union rights. The undocumented migrants and refuge 
especially vulnerable because they were either unwilling, out of fear of being deported, or unable to i 
from authorities when confronted with xenophobic violence. 

RESURGENCE OF RIGHT-WING POLITICS 
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Increasingly after the 1980s Europe witnessed growth in racism and xenophobia that began to swarr 
June 2004 elections for the European Parliament, twenty-five representatives of ten neo-Nazi and e) 
wing parties from seven member states won seats. Although xenophobia and the growth of neo-fasc 
parties in Europe had long been held in check by the memory of the atrocities of Adolf Hitler's Germi 
subsequent developments suggested that the situation had started to change and new forms of coui 
needed to be developed. In Austria the radical right-wing Freedom Party, led by Jorg Haider, won ar 
unprecedented 27 percent of the vote in national elections in 2001 and ascended to power. The EU, 
democratic Austria is a member, immediately imposed diplomatic sanctions, citing the Freedom Pari 
of xenophobia and Nazi sympathies. Meanwhile although the EU categorically denounced Haider's i 
agenda, its own member nations also instituted policies that excluded nonwhite immigrants from enfr 
Continent. While Austria markedly tightened its immigration and asylum rules in the aftermath of the 
crisis, several European countries also introduced new legislation restricting immigration and asylurr 
need to respond to growing xenophobia in European societies and thus inadvertently blaming the im 
refugees for the societal reaction against them. In addition although the rise of the right in British pol 
late 1990s and the early 2000s was not a revival of the classic fascism of the 1930s, the xenophobic 
tendencies embodied by the new movement had similar characteristics. Furthermore skinheads, nee 
other xenophobic movements that emerged in the aftermath of German unification exhibited a shift ii 
and antiforeigner violence and demonstrated an increasing connection to local and ideological netwc 
aggressive elements. These European movements found support in national politics to an extent tha 
been unimaginable in the 1970s. Following Haider's success in Austria, in Italy's May 13, 2001, gem 
Umberto Bossi and his religious and xenophobic Northern League party became a full governing par 
center-right coalition led by Silvio Berlusconi. The league was the party most loyal to Berlusconi's gc 
2006, and it held the three ministries of Labor and Social Affairs, Justice, and Institutional Reforms a 

The increase in xenophobic sentiments toward migrant and refugee populations in European societii 
examined by data compiled from four waves of Eurobarometer surveys in twelve countries between 
The resultant analysis showed a substantial rise in antiforeigner, xenophobic sentiments and fears b 
and 2000 in all twelve core European countries. The analysis also proved that antiforeigner sentimei 
pronounced in places with greater support for rightwing extremist parties and fascist movements. Ac 
these findings, the impact of individual-level socioeconomic characteristics such as education remaii 
the years, but the effect of political ideology increased. In this context, formation of civil society orgai 
as the European Coalition of Cities against Racism constituted an important step toward combating 
Europe. Linked with the International Coalition of Cities against Racism, an initiative launched by UIS 
to establish a network of cities interested in sharing experiences in order to improve policies to curta 
discrimination, and xenophobia, a ten-point plan of action was formulated by the European coalition, 
comprised areas such as increased competence of city authorities in education, housing, and emplo 
as cultural and sport activities for combating racism and xenophobia and suggested practical policie; 
authorities might develop. To the same end of combating xenophobia, the United Nations World Cor 
against Racism, Racial Discrimination, Xenophobia, and Related Intolerance (WCAR), held in Septe 
Durban, South Africa, was a gathering that provided nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) represi 
populations and historically oppressed groups an opportunity to speak against their governments ov 
violations. 

ISLAMOPHOBIA 

After the World Trade Center bombings in the United States in 2001 , there emerged an alarming sur 
and xenophobic actions against people of Arab background and Muslim faith across Europe and No 
This phenomenon, called Islamophobia, denoting fear of Islam and Muslims, made life particularly di 
and Muslim Americans after the September 1 1 attacks. Many were harassed at work, had their prop 
and were subjected to regular security checks. Although public leaders, including President George 
for tolerance, the Council for American-Islamic Relations (CAIR) in Washington, D.C., counted some 
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incidents of abuse against Muslims in just the 5 months following September 1 1 . In response to thes 
developments in 2004 the United Nations held a conference called Confronting Islamophobia: Educe 
Tolerance and Understanding at its New York headquarters. Attended by more than 600 delegates, 
part of the progressive initiative organized by the United Nations Department of Public Information si 
improve awareness of xenophobia. 

Criticisms of Islam and anti-Muslim political rhetoric have been intertwined with cultural and ethnic hi 
extends even to secularized immigrants from traditionally Muslim societies. As early as 1997 the Rui 
in the United Kingdom issued a report on Islamophobia, revealing widespread hatred of Islam and M 
all sections of British society. Similarly the November 2005 riots in which minority ethnic youths in Fr 
exposed a deeply entrenched racism in the country. Both the riots and the response to them, which 
invocation of emergency law, the imposition of curfews, and the deployment of thousands of police, I 
open the xenophobic aspects of France's secular republicanism. These events were followed by the 
the publication of Danish cartoons of the Prophet Muhammad, based on the assumption that Muslim 
any experience of freedom of speech or do not believe in the concept. In the United States and Can; 
growing threat to civil liberties and the resultant alienation experienced by many Muslims or citizens 
background from traditionally Muslim societies also constituted direct examples of xenophobia. In Br 
London bombings led to new antiterrorist legislation advanced by the government of Prime Minister ' 
ultimately scapegoating past policies of multiculturalism and targeting Muslim communities as a who 

Immigration has historically been associated with xenophobia. In periods of high unemployment and 
dislocation, immigrants easily become the targets of political leaders who accuse them of criminality, 
making excessive demands on public services, and creating undue competition for scarce employmi 
the danger represented by the rebirth in eastern Europe of highly aggressive forms of nationalism; tr 
xenophobia in western Europe both as increased antiSemitism and as Islamophobia and racism aga 
Asian, African, and Caribbean background; and the increase in the strength of the extreme right and 
politics in the United States suggest that xenophobia cannot be eradicated purely by procedural den- 
welfare state policies. Lack of respect for difference and of the political will for negotiating national id 
face of change constitute challenges that feed reformulations of xenophobia even at the very bastior 
and tolerance. 

SEE ALSO Anti-Semitism; Borders; Discrimination; Hate Crimes; Immigration; Islam, Shia and Sunr 
Phenotype; Prejudice; Racism; Religion; Third World; United Nations 
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